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PREFACE. 


| eae Demonstrations are not printed with any idea 

of entering into competition with the masters of 
verse writing. I believe they contain no blunders, and 
they are as good as I can make them; but my aim is 
practical, namely, to teach those who know little about 
verses how they may learn more. In games we often 
learn more from those who are just. good enough to beat 
us, than we could learn from professional players; and so 
I trust that if these verses are only a little better than 
the learner can make, he will learn from them none the 
less. 

What is here printed is the substance of composition 
lectures which I have been in the habit of giving for the 
last ten or twelve years. They have taken shape gradually, 
and bear signs of their origin in the cautions which will 
be found here and there. When the pupil is warned 
against a mistake, this is generally one which some pupil 
has actually made, and very often one which most pupils 
make. Sometimes I have taken a phrase or a line from 
a pupil’s copy, as being better than any other I could 
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think of; and if any of my former pupils recognise their 
own hand, I hope they will pardon the innocent theft. 

The lectures are of course not given exactly as they 
are here printed; but as far as possible all information is 
evolved from the class by questions, more Socratico. The 
requisites are a blackboard (or two, if possible, one for 
rough work and suggestions, one for the copy), chalk, 
and thorough preparation. The teacher can then begin 
with a simulation of ignorance, and by judicious hints 
and questions draw out one word or phrase after another, 
until he has material to begin the first section. Each 
phrase, when moulded into metrical form, is written on 
the board in its place in the line, with marks of long and 
short set between to show clearly what is wanted. By 
the time he has done his rough work thus, the line or 
group of lines will be written upon the board, and he can 
proceed to the rest. 

I am not without hopes that some teachers may find 
this book useful, as I am not aware that this method of 
teaching has been advocated before, and I never knew 
any one who used it. If they try it, they may be sure 
that they will find their work more interesting and their 
pupils more interested. It is impossible to do without 
individual criticism, of course; but after the piece has 
been gone through in this way, each copy may be dis- 
missed in five minutes. How weary we get of pointing 
out some common mistake a dozen times to a dozen 
different persons! This drudgery will be needless when 
the common mistake has been pointed out in the Demon- 
stration. Bat the real advantage is, that we not only 
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show the result to a class, but the way in which it is 
attained. If they do not learn ten times as fast when 
this is done, then Greek Verses differ in principle from 
all other learning which is learnt on earth. 

Another class of persons I have in view are those who 
have not had a good training in verse composition, or who 
have begun late and can find no teacher. Such as these 
will benefit most by the book if they use sheets of paper 
instead of blackboards, and write down each step as it is 
taken. 

The earlier pieces are easy, and are treated in greater 
detail than the later. Words and Form are at first kept 
separate ; but when the pupil may be supposed to have 
made some progress in understanding the principles of 
working, the two are dealt with together. A few have 
been taken from Holden’s Foliorum Stlvula; the rest 
were selected by myself. 

Before concluding I would express my firm conviction 
that time spent on verse composition is not wasted, even 
if the pupil never writes a good copy. A knowledge 
of verse rhythm is worth having, and he will probably 
never get a sound knowledge of rhythm, either verse or 
prose, unless he has written verses. Rhythm is so marked 
in verse that it cannot be missed by any except the 
utterly hopeless. How any ordinary person can under- 
stand the rhythm of prose if he cannot understand the 
rhythm of verse, passes my comprehension; on the other 
hand, verse once understood, it is a shorter step to the 
teaching of prose rhythm. ‘Then again, the vocabulary of 
the poets is so much richer and finer than prose, so full of 
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fleeting allusions and fresh metaphors, that the verse- 
writer is bound to learn a great deal more about any 
language than he can learn from prose merely. Nor is it 
of small importance, that the translator has to use the 
most searching care in examining pieces of classical 
English. An English reader seldom gets at the heart of 
what he reads; never, unless he makes it his business to 
do so, with the same care as he who has to translate it. 
Further, it is a curious fact, but so I have nearly always 
found, that a boy loses by giving up verse. He very 
rarely writes prose so well as the boy who does both, 
although he usually gives to prose the time which others 
give to both. For all these reasons, besides the mere 
intellectual pleasure, the teaching of verse composition is 
of real importance in all linguistic studies. 

I wish to express my thanks to several friends who 
have been so kind as to look through the proofs of this 
book, in particular Prof. Conway, of Cardiff, Mr W. G. 
Rushbrooke, Head Master of St Olave’s School, and 
Mr J. H. Williams. Prof. Conway’s searching criticisms 
have cleared out many things I am glad to be rid of. 
I have also to thank the Staff of the University Press 
for their care in detecting errors which had escaped me. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


He that would learn how to write Greek verse generally 
begins with some knowledge of the Latin Elegiac. Such a 
one must be warned at the outset to cast aside all pre- 
possessions formed by the study of Latin elegiac verse. In 
Greek iambics rhetorical tricks are much more sparingly used 
than in Latin elegiacs. The structure of the verse approaches 
more closely to prose, and it has nothing whatever of the 
couplet or stanza form. In Latin elegiacs, it is necessary 
now to compress and now to expand ; the couplet is a kind of 
Procrustean bed, which must be fitted. But in writing Greek 
iambics we have (within reasonable limits) a free hand. Often 
an English line will go into half the space in Greek ; more 
often it will take just a little more space. Good translations 
rarely count more than five lines of Greek to four of English; 
but up to that limit, and sometimes even beyond, the translator 
is free. Indeed, if he produce a good copy, the number of 
lines will never be closely scrutinized. 

The problem before the translator is twofold: he has a 
translation to make, and it must be metrical. 

The first needs a knowledge of Greek words, grammar and! 
idiom, the second of the iambic metre. For the first he has 
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been training ever since he began to write Greek prose. A 
certain amount of this knowledge is assumed to exist in any 
who shall use this book; but there are some points in which 
help may be given. The dramatists have to a certain extent 
their own vocabulary ; and I shall endeavour to point out 
some of its characteristics. In accidence, and to some extent 
in syntax, the dramatists have forms of their own which may 
be used ; and these also will be pointed out. But it cannot 
be too often said that a good copy of Greek verses may be 
made with the simplest possible words. The student will 
acquire his vocabulary in time; at first all he need do, is to 
reduce the English to its simplest terms, and so translate it. 

The second point is the metre. Here again, it is assumed 
that the student has learnt the elements of the Greek iambic. 
He should know how to scan, that is to divide an iambic line 
into feet ; and what feet are allowed in each part of the verse. 
But although the knowledge of scansion is indispensable to 
the student, it will help him but little in composing a copy 
of Greek verse. He will not find ‘feet’ in his dictionary, or 
in Greek authors; but words. The problem is, not—given 
a line, to find its feet ; but, given a word or phrase, to find its 
place in the line. If he has learnt verse-writing on the true 
principle, he may proceed to his translation unhampered. But 
most elementary books regard the verse as made up of so 
many feet ; and those who have hitherto looked at verse from 
this point of view, must consider the remarks on Metre given 
below', or they will not be able to understand the Demon- 
strations. 

What follows will be grouped under two heads: I. Metre, 
II. Language and Style. 


1 These remarks are based on Damon, a Manual of Greek Iambic 
Verse (Rivington), where they are more fully worked out and illustrated 
for beginners. 
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I. METRE. 


Explanation of Terms: 


Cretic —U—  nyemov. Iambus vu — avnp. 
Bacchius uv —— dpeiverv. Spondee —— TOUTW. 
Palimbacchius ——v Avcavres. | Dactyl -vv kaipwa. 
Amphibrachys u-v wapeor. | Anapaest vv — aveBnv. 
Molossus ——— Avoavtwv. | Tribrach vUY TarTépa. 
Trochee —vu TOUTO. 


The caesura divides a normal line into two unequal parts: 
one of five syllables, the Penthemimer; and one of seven 
syllables, the Hephthemimer : either of which may come first. 


1. The Word or Word-group. 


If we look at an iambic line, we shall see that it very 
often contains a word, or group of words, scanning as Cretic, 
Bacchius, Palimbacchius, Amphibrachys, or Molossus. This 
is because the Greek language contains a great number of 
such words, and a still greater number of groups having the 
same scansion. It must be remembered that in speaking we 
do not utter words separately, but in groups ; and it is of the 
first importance to realize this as to any foreign language. 
If nyepwv is a cretic, so is Totr exer, and so also is todd pov: 
if Avcavres is a palimbacchius, the same are tovtwy dé and 
tour éoriv. Enclitics and the like form one group with the 
word that goes before ; articles, prepositions and some con- 
junctions with the word that comes after. Thus rots Adyors 
forms one metrical group, a cretic; «ai tovrwv is the equivalent 
of a molossus, zpos atrovs of a bacchius. No metrical break 
(caesura, for instance) can ever come between the parts of 
such phrases as these last, though it may come where the parts 
are less closely connected, as in totdr éor’, The first thing the 
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translator has to do, is then, having got his words, to arrange 
them in natural groups, which shall be metrical. Let him 
remember also that the most useful groups are bacchius or 
amphibrachys, and cretic. If he can find one of each, his line 
is practically done. Suppose he has the word jyenwv and the 
word apeivwv : let him place them together thus 
apeiveov yy Enav 

and he has left to find only two syllables (an iambus or 
spondee) for the beginning; and four (“—U¥) for the end. 
For example: ot« éo7’ may stand first, and rodyod zarpds last, 
and there is a line complete 

ov« éot | apeivwr || yyeuwv | Tovwod zatpos, 
with the caesura after a penthemimer. Now iambic or 
spondaic words are so common, that he can be fairly sure 
of finding some. It follows then that, given bacchius + cretic, 
the iambic verse is as good as done. 

The iambic verse may generally be divided into four 
groups in this fashion, though the groups are not always 
the same. We shall come to the different Types of line 
presently ; but another general remark is still to be made. 
This is, that these ‘feet,’ cretic bacchius and so forth, may 
(within limits) have one of their long syllables resolved, the 
resultant form being metrically equivalent. Thus zdd€épidy is 
metrically equivalent either to apeivwy (with second syllable 
resolved), or to 7yenwv (first syllable resolved); and wherever 
these can stand in a verse, there can woAeuiwy stand. Equiva- 
lents of spondee are avéBnv (anapaest), and xaipia (dactyl) : in 
some parts of the verse where a spondee may go, these also 
may go. In this same way, a tribrach Uv is equivalent to 
either trochee —v or iambus U—. But the learner must be 
very sparing in his use of such resolved equivalents. In a 
careful writer, such as Sophocles, there is hardly one instance 
in each twenty lines. Euripides used resolved syllables ad 
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nauseam ; we must imitate the more dignified style of Sopho- 
cles. The resolved cretic is the commonest form, when 
resolved forms are used. 

It often happens that the student has to get into the line 
some word longer than any of these groups. Let it be said at 
once, that there is no restriction on the length of the words, 
except that the caesura must be kept. We often see one 
word taking up half a line, as ddoropovvrwy (first penthe- 
mimer), ovykatouxtiovpéery or e€umnpetryoopev (second hephthe- 
mimer). Indeed, there is no reason why a line should not 
consist of two words only, e.g. 


ampocdokyTws egaTad\AaxOynoerat, 
if it has a satisfactory sound. But no such line does occur 
so far as I have observed; though the following line of 
Sophocles (fragm. 494. 2) is metrically two words: 

TO KadAtKkoooaPotvtTe viKyTypta. 


However, lines of three words are not rare, and often very 
effective. Thus 


amthatov | agvpPrnrov || eebpevaunv. Soph. frag. 355. 
voonua | Kndevovta || madaywyia. Eurip. Orest. 883. 
2- The Verse. 


The chief types of the Iambic verse are the following. 
Word-groups are divided by single lines, the caesura is marked 
by a double line. Examples are given first of the strict type, 
second with resolved syllables. A note is added to each of the 
place where common metrical forms may go. 


Type I ¥-| v-¥||/-v-| ¥-v¥ 


Cretic: First Position. 
Bacchius: only possible place. 
Amphibrachys. 
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AdOpa p’ | drredOadv || exParety | ipelperan. Soph. O. 7. 386. 


(freq.) GN’ ad’ | Odvoce? || wapéSocay | \éywv bo’ dv. Phil. 64. 
(rare) unrpos | Svyfvac || Kal tarépa | karaxraveiv. O. T. 826. 
épets | dSivarov || aird Toiro rovs pldous?. Eur. Orest. 665. 


adrepa. | mpds olkous || vavddxous | Aurdv Spas. Soph. Aj. 460. 


(rare) modamos 5° | 85° avip || kal wodev | xaréoxe Viv; 
Eur, Hel. 1206 (cf. Soph. Phil. 486). 
(rare) 008’ Svop’ | dp’ obde || ray éudy | kaxGv KNéos. 
Soph. Phil. 251. 
(rare) Xptons | wedacdels || PUAaKos, ds | TOv dkadvdy. 1327. 


Type he ¥—¥ | —-¥||-v- | ¥-u¥ 


Cretic: First Position. 
Palimbacchius: First Position. 


Amphibrachys. 
eevro | TArpor || Sed 8’ Hv | ravOev8’ Spay. Soph. O. T. 1267. 
Souk Te | Pwveis || Core 7’ w Téxvov ews. Phil. 662. 
miumdnot | medlov || macav aikifwv PbPnv. Ant. 419. 
(rare) davarsy | aperyy || €rxov ws mdaperd” dpa. Phil. 1420. 
(rare) dvadnpa | SeEae || xerpds edoeBois do. 


Eur. Hipp. 83 (see Soph. Phil. 1228). 


Type III. -~-v-¥||-v-| ¥-v* 
Penthemimer-word. 
Cretic: First Position. 
oTHpoppayovcr || rouKlAwy | éoOnpdtwy.  Aesch. Pers. 836. 
cuvoTrdterat dé || rAHO0s ovx doov doxets. Soph. frag. 344. 5. 


These three Types show the Penthemimeral Caesura. 


1 The hephthemimer is not divided, because it belongs to another 
Type. Soinfuture. The student will notice that the Types do not always 
differ in both halves. The hephthemimer is the same, for example, in 
Types 1 to 111. 
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Type IV. ¥eu-|¥-v || -¥- v= 


Molossus: only possible place. 
Cretic: Second Position. 
Palimbacchius: Second Position. 


Amphibrachys. 
Four-syllable group first. 
Stotyerar | Papa 8’ || eiodwer | Taxa. Soph. O. T. 1295. 
GXN of wev éxBadédrTes || dvortlws | eué. Soph. Phil. 257. 
(rare) Tl yap Kax@v | dreoti; || Tov warépa | raryp. O. T. 1496. 
(rare) qyoOnv warépa | tov dudr || evAoyobvTa ce. Phil. 1314, 


This type has the Hephthemimeral Caesura. 


ype Vy. Ss | —v | Ser |S! 
Molossus as before. 
Cretic: Second Position. 
Trochee. 
yvopys 8° droverns || wypa || ylyverar | péya. 
Aesch, Eum. 750, 
This type has both Caesuras together. 


Type VI. Y-v-v||/—-v-v | -v* 
Cretic Final, which must have a short syllable before it. 
Double Trochee. 
as ovx Urépdev || OvyTOV SvTa | xp] ppovetv. 
Aesch. Pers. 820. 
(rare) obk av webelny || ped Ti mw’ dvdpa | wodépov. 
Soph. Phil. 1302. 


(rare) tdéas Te Tavras || ovpdvid TE | o7uaTa. frag. 399. 3. 


Type VII. ~—v—|¥-v ||--|-»™ 
Cretic Final. 
Single Trochee. 
Palimbacchius: Second Position. 


od pév, marep | yepare || TOvde | rapOévev. 
Aesch. Suppl. 480. 
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Type VIII. Yeu | -¥-ul|/-v-vr 
Words of four or five syllables. 


Palimbacchius. 

Amphibrachys. 
ovyyear’ | d yuvaixes || epydopeba. Kur. Hipp. 565. 
Aidas 6€ | morapiatee || Kymever | Spdcos. 78. 


Of course the final penthemimer may be of other types, 
such as Iv, ¥, VII. 


\Y YY vy vy 
Soy Seite | Se Soleil 


Y Y 
Moyo | Yu || 


Type IX. | 


Five-syllable word. If first part be a molossus, it 
must come here. 


ayy | Kadtpad’ || dvOd8’ | cionkovoare. Eur. Hipp. 712. 
aya putots | vacpoiow || é£oudpioua. 653. 
pevyouca | kai TAGO’ || Epyor | dvorwrarov. Med. 796. 

‘Type X. ¥-—v-¥||-v-¥-|v» 

Five-syllable word, with molossus in second part. 

ovKody | Aéyoura || Tintwrépa | havel. Eur. Hipp. 332. 
Type XI. ~-| v-¥-v||/-¥-v¥» Five-syllable word. 
vatlev | édevBéporce || OnrACLov atep. Eur. Hipp. 624. 
Type XII. ~—VU-¥||-LU-»— TV» Hephthemimer word. 
ddvtTos | drys || EarradrAaxOyjoerar. Soph. El. 1002. 


The student should carefully remember that a short 
syllable must precede the final cretic, not a long syllable. 
Such lines as 


vopav, 6 7 exOAds “Apiopapdos | Sapdecow  Aesch. Pers. 321. 
G por tpore\Oav aiya onpaw | «ir exe Soph. Phil. 21. 


are not to be imitated. There are probably not half a dozen in 
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the whole of the Greek tragic drama. But he should easily 
see that the line 


Odpoa: rapéota Tatra cor kat Oryydvew Soph. Phil. 667. 


does not end in a cretic: kal Oryydvew together form a four- 
syllable group of a familiar type. If the line ended BapBirov 
pev Oryyavew, there would be a final cretic. 
By examining the preceding Types it will appear that 
Bacchius has only one place (Type 1). 
Molossus has only one place (Types tv, v). 
Iambic Quadrisyllables may go first or last. 
Trochaic Quadrisyllables must go in Types VI, vit. 
Given Bacchius and Cretic, we must look for iambic or 
spondaic words to complete the line: 
Given Molossus, a trochee and an iambus will complete 
the final hephthemimer : 
Given a trochaic five-syllable word -L—wU-, we want a 
trochee (Type 1x) or iambus (Type x): 
Given an iambic five-syllable word .—“—v, an iambus 


or spondee prefixed will complete the first 
hephthemimer. 


3. The Verse-Paragraph. 


Iambic verse, like English blank verse and Latin hexa- 
meters, depends for rhythmic effect on the Pause. The 
metrical pauses come at the caesura and at the end of each 
verse ; and care must be taken to keep the sense-pause from 
coming too often in these places. Verse so composed is 
monotonous and unpleasing. The student must try to vary 
the position of his sense-pause in such a way as to break up 
the set of verses into Periods or Paragraphs of different 
lengths., 
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As an example of what is meant, take the opening lines of 

Paradise Lost : 

Of man’s first disobedience, | and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, | and all our woe, 

With loss of Eden, | till one greater man 

Restore us, | and regain the blissful seat, | 

Sing, Heavenly Muse. | 
Here not one of the interior pauses is repeated, and only 
twice does a sense-pause come at the end of a line. In Greek 
verses the sense-pause is rather more frequent at the end of 
a line and at the caesura, than in Milton; but the variety 
possible, when combinations of the various groups with various 
pauses are used, may be seen from almost any passage in a 
well written play. 


The following may serve as examples of the sense-pause : 


1. ir, | & taxetar rotvysot 7 "Epuvoes. Soph. 47. 843. 
2. tdys, | émurxov Xpvcovwtov 7viav. 847. 
3. yvvatkds, | worep of rovov ToAXOD Ew. M2: 
4, aepwé vv | Kapwol yap aicyiotov KAveu. LIGK 
5. ei yap moos, || io. rypavorvpevos. 1155. 
6. det Kadds tAovs éoO, | orav evyys Kaka. Phil. 641. 
7. tis & réO0s advrovs tker’, || 7 Gewv Bia.... 601. 
8. 8s marépa mpéaBuv, bs pidous, | Os Tdv enav.... 665. 
9, GAN éor éxeivw wavta Aexta, | wavta dé... 633. 
10. és dvtAlav, és mpGpav, és tpvpvyv, | Orov.... 482. 
1]. Kad pou xép’, dvag, dekuav dpeov, | ws.... 0. C. 1130. 


There is a pause possible, as may be seen here, after every 
syllable of the line. So far is this desire for variety carried, 
that the grammatical construction may ignore the metrical 
pauses, and occasionally elision is found at the verse-end. It 
is therefore clear that the verse-paragraph was pronounced 
continuously, with only just enough pause in the metrical 
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breaks to prevent the hearer’s forgetting that he hears verse. 
It may be useful to give a few examples of these two things. 


(a) Grammatical construction interrupted by the metrical 
pause (Quasi-caesura). 


At the Caesura : 
mos eras; 7 TO || Suopeveaotatw Bpotdv; Soph. #l. 407. 


TO yap cov, od TO || TODS, erorKTEipw oTOpA. On TCT: 
ovK eote Tépoat || cor TO Aapdavou zédov. Phil. 69. 
ti dnt dv adyoins én’ || eepyacpevors; Aj. 377. 


® idtar, eyvwr || yap To || tpoodwyyya cov. O. C. 891. 
In such lines as these there is no real caesura; for the 
article and its noun are really one group, and so are éyvwv yap. 
The last line has actually two quasi-caesuras, neither of which 
is really a caesura. There are many other lines of this sort, 
and the type may be imitated ; but of course this must not be 
done too often, or it becomes monotonous in its turn. 
At the Verse-end: 


T® AaPdaxeiw radi TloAvdapou te kal... OTS 26% 

apxew éXéoGar orv PoBowcr paddAov 7.... 585. 

GAN 4 peunvas, © TaAatva, Karl Tots... Ei. 879. 
nw is Lf a “A ‘\ 8 

TaCaV KOVW ONpaVTES, H KaTELxe TOV | VEKUY. Ant. 409. 


Aetropar yap ev | TO pyte cwxetv pyO Spar. O. C. 495. 
Compare 0. 7’. 1234, Phil. 263, 312, ete. 
This may be used very sparingly by a good composer. 

(6) Elision at the end of a verse. 


«0 cou Ppovycas ed €yw* TO pavOavew & 


noLoTov. Ant. 1030. 
tp ov kevodtar ddua Kadpeiov' pédras 8 
"Avons.... Ont 29! 


So 0. 7. 785,791. 
This is very rare, and should not be imitated. 
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One of the pauses, that numbered 6 in the list of examples, 
is a favourite with Sophocles: there are a full dozen in the 
Philoctetes alone. This pause, which exactly divides the line 
into two halves, is very effective in throwing a monosyllable 
into emphasis; but of course it should never be used without 
reason, or it becomes a meaningless trick. A few more 
examples are appended. 


ovKouy ev ols ye Spas’ | év ois 8 adidas oxvd. Soph. Phil. 907, 


*Odvacéws, cad’ ich’, | éwod y, dv cicopas. 977. 
Leis eof, iv’ cidns, Levs, | 6 tHhode yas Kpatov. 989. 
dvatwov pev cov, | katagiov 6 evod (with rime). 1009. 
ayew am axtis Thad, | ev 7 pe TpovPBadov. 1017. 


So 990, 1021, 1049, 1056, 1237, 1261; Eur. Medea 701, ete. 
A similar effect is produced in the English trochaic tetra- 
meter catalectic, the metre of Locksley Hall and many other 
poems, when the pause comes after the accent. Thus in the 
second line of this couplet: 
‘He will hold thee, when his passion | shall have spent its 
novel force, 
Something better than his ddg, | a little dearer than his 
horse.’ 


So again: 


“Tis a purer life than thine: | a lip to drain thy trouble dry.’ 
‘Half is thine and half is hfs: | it will be worthy of the two.’ 


Another variety of pause is seen in the Elided Caesura; 
where, if there were no elision, the line would conform to the 
strict type. This is quite common, and may be used by the 
student. The elision mostly takes place with the hephthe- 
mimeral break, but not always so. 


Kayo pabodto yg, 6 8 eaavby povos. Soph. Aj. 294. 
See Aesch. Suppl. 244, also Pers. 821. There are fourteen 
instances in the Agamemnon, eight or ten in the Antigone, 
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and there is probably no Greek play which does not contain 
one or more of them. 

Sometimes the caesura is lacking altogether, as in the 
following: 

ws év pd TAnyH KatépOaprat roAds | dABos. Aesch. Pers. 251. 


ovd ev mrvxais BiBAwy Katerppayiopéva. Suppl. 947. 
muJov* Kpatos pevtor wapes y Exwv mol. Ag. 943. 
KalTOL Oe pev KaKEL TpoTavdnow Evvwv. Soph. 4j. 855. 
GAN cixe kal Ovpd petactacy didov. Ant. 718. 
ovd dpvis evonpous aropporBdet Boas. 1021. 
@ Zed, ti pov Spacar BeBovrAevora 7épr; 0.7. fae: 
Kovo év xpovw pakp@ d.daxPyvar Gédrets. El. 330. 
Aéyw o eyo SdAm BroxryATHv AaPetv. Phil. 101. 


See also Aesch. P. V. 465, 469, 489, 501, 503, 509, Cho. 
150, Hum. 26. Soph. Aj. 994, 1091, O. 7. 785, 1290. 

There is a certain hurry about such lines as these, and 
there can be no doubt that this effect was intended. The 
student may use the same artifice to the same end, but with 
the same restrictions; nor must he use it at all unless he is 
confident of being able to produce really good verses. 

No one who has read a Greek play can have failed to notice 
the line-for-line dialogue called Stichomythia. Dialogues 
of this sort occur in English, but their form is more strictly 
balanced in Greek. In passages of this sort, of course, there 
can be no verse-paragraph; the rhythm depends on the 
structure of each single line or half-line. In these passages 
the rule is strict: each speaker has the same allowance. 
Occasionally each speaks two lines (Eur. Bacch. 930-962); 
generally each speaks one; and not infrequently a succession 
of lines occurs each of which is divided, more or less equally, 
between the two speakers. The half-line division, as we may 
call it, is often found at the end of a stichomythia proper, 
and has the same metrical effect as the short anapaestic 
system at the end of a Parabasis in comedy. Examples are 
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numerous; I may instance Sophocles Ajaw 591-594, Oed. 
Tyr. 626-629, 1173-1176, Oed. Col. 327-332, 652-655, 
Electra 1220-1226. Euripides has also a number such in 
trochaic stichomythia: Orest. 774-798, Jon 530-562, Hel. 
1627-1638, JZ. 7. 1203-1221, L. A. 1343-1368, ete. Occa- 
sionally a single line is divided between the two speakers, 
who otherwise speak one line each: Soph. £/, 1209, 1347, 
1349, 1400, 1402, 1410, 1411, etc. The lines may be divided 
anywhere, according to the sense. 

Now it often happens that what the speaker has to say 
will not go into one line. What is to be done then? The 
Greek poet was equal to the emergency; come what would, 
the structural symmetry must not be lost, and the other 
speaker was made to interpolate a line, after which the first 
speaker finished his sentence. The student must bear this in 
mind when he is translating. If the English has any ir- 
regularity, such as two or three lines given to one of the 
speakers once only, he must interpolate a line for the other 
speaker. This will be usually a question, sometimes an 
exclamation; and to show the kind of thing wanted, a few 
examples will now be quoted. 

Gp oldev avOpurrwv tis, apa ppalerar— 

tl xpypa; motov TovTo tayKowov éyets; 

—0ow Kpatistov KTnpatwv evBovdia; Soph. Ant. 1048. 
Tpisods ye wyyas* Tov Teevtaiov 8 oAov— 

Tov Tovoe tAvacas O60; didacKEe Kal TOdE. 

—voatos, peAioons’ pnde tporhépew pebv. 0. C. 479. 
ei por Oeuis y qvt GAN 6 xapos eof de— 

év ® Tl Tpakes; ov yap avTiaTHcopaL. 

—év ® Kkpatnow Tov ew exBeBAnKOoTor. 644. 
mpw av deOeis mpods Kiov’ Epxeiov oréyns— 


, a \ o7 > / s 
TL onra TOV dvaTHVvov epyaoet KQKOV; 


Pi > > o> bbb bib 


—puotiyt mpatov vata owixGeis dapy. Aj. 108. 
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A. Gavotca: tipBw 8 dvoya od KexAnoerar— 

B. popdis erwodov, 7) ti, THS uns pets; 

A. —kvvés tadaivns ojpa, vavtiros téxuap. Eur. Hec. 1271. 
See also Aesch. Cho. 118, 175, Hum. 201, Septem 735, Suppl. 
462, Soph. O. 7. 559, Eurip. Hec. 1260, 1272, Jon 1233, Hel. 
1242, Orest. 415, 1583. 

In the examples quoted above, the interrupted lines are 
complete in their own construction. Sometimes, however, the 
interpolated question affects the construction of the first 
speaker, or these two together form a sentence. As examples 
take the following: 

Sevvov ye pwveis’ 4 O dpaptia tis Av; 

qv ool tuopevos TH TE oVprravTL oOTpaTO— 
erpagas épyov Tolov wv ov cou Tpérov; 
arataicw aicxpais avdpa Kal dodo édwv'. 

TOV Totov; wor’ pov tr Bovreder veov; 

véov pev ovdev, TO 5é Ilotavtos toKw— 

Ti xpywa Spaces; ws p trndGé tis hoBos. 
—tap’ ovmep é\uBov rade Ta TOF, avOus makw— 


® Zed, ti réEeis; ov te ov dovvar voeis; 


> > b> b> ot > 


—aioxpas yap atta Kod dikn AaBov exw. 
Soph. Phil. 1225. 
The construction of 1232 is never finished, but the answer 
catches up line 1233. 
The two speakers together make a sentence in 
A. ov pev Avos rAnyévta Karavéa rupi— 
B. 7 xwpis ipov ws vexpov Paar Gres; 
A. vai‘ tots b€ y' aAAouvs Tavtas ev pud Tupa. 
Eur. Suppl. 934. 
Half lines are interpolated in the same way when necessary, 
in a succession of half-lines: 
A. kai tis dv yé pw oixticee—  B. peya yap yiyevera cov. 


1 Sc. érpatéa epyov, etc. 
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A. —Oavarov doxd\X\wv ratpdov. B. mavta tadr’ év oppacw. 

Eur. Or. 785. 
A. ov 8€ pévwv adrod mpd vadv TH OeG— B. ri xpfjpa Spa; 
A. —ayvucov rupcd pédabpov. I. T. 1215. 


See also 7. 7. 1206, 1209, 1217, 1219. 

The speakers occasionally have two lines each once only 
in a succession of single lines (0. 7. 572). 

Irregularities occur now and then; as for instance one line 
divided between two speakers in a stichomythia (Soph. £1. 
1347, 1349, etc.), or two lines given once to one speaker (Eur. 
Herc. Fur. 1403), or one line is divided in three (H. F. 1418, 
1420, Jon 763). These need not concern us longer, but must 
be mentioned. The learner will of course keep to the strict 
rule until he is trained. 

Before passing on to the next section, a few Hints and 
Cautions may be given. 


(a) Position. 

Vowels must be long by position before two con- 
sonants (including of course ¢ & and wy which are double 
consonants, but not including x, 6, ¢ which are not). 

Except a combination of Mute + Liquid or Nasal and 
that under restrictions. 

The Mutes are 


Breathed Voiced 
(or hard) (or soft) Aspirate 














K y x Gutturals 

a | 8 6 Dentals 

7 B i ce) Labials 
The Liquids r p- 


The Nasals pe Vv. 
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Now be it remembered that the Soft Mutes, y, 3, B, are 
the heaviest of the first group, and the Liquid p is the lightest 
of the second; and then it will be easy to see the reason for 
the following rules. 


1. A Vowel must never be scanned short before a Soft 
Mute followed by A, pw, or v. There are a few exceptions, 
e.g. BUBros Aesch. Suppl. 761, and occasionally a short final 
stands before yAdooa and BAagravw; but the beginner were 
best never to violate the rule. 


2. A short final should remain short when the next 
word begins with a Hard Mute or Aspirate followed by p. 
To this also there are a few exceptions : as 

mavt éxxahirtwv 6 xpovos eis Pas aye Soph. frag. 832. 
But these should not be imitated. 

3. A short final may be long or short before a Hard 
Mute or Aspirate followed by A, », v; but it generally re- 
mains short. 


4. When these groups occur within a word, the 
lengthening is less rare. Such a word, for example, as 
étperovtro might be scanned -U—wv; but even this is not 
common, and is better avoided. In the following cases, 
however, it is common!: 


(1) A few ordinary words, such as réxvov, the oblique 
cases of zaryp, with vexpéds, orda, daxpva (not daxpv singular). 

(2) A number of words which carry epic associations, 
because in epic poetry the lengthening is far commoner. 
Such are peAaOpov, aypios, dkpos, mérAos, ora, 6xAos, ixvos, 
and the oblique cases of Ovyarnp. 

The conclusion is, that the learner had better keep to 
a hard and fast rule: 


No vowel short before y, 6, 8B +A, p, v. 


1 See Classical Review, 1898, pp. 341-344, for statistics. 
R, 


bo 
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No final vowel Jong before any other combination of 
Mute + Liquid or Nasal. 

One more remark must be made. A vowel may remain 
short, but is commonly lengthened, before a single initial p. 


(6) Crasis. 


We are chiefly concerned with the Article and with xa, 
as few other words are combined in crasis. The contracted 
syllable is always long. The rules are as follows: 


Article. 


ot+a=a. 6 dvyp becomes avyp, To dyabov becomes tayabor, 
To abto becomes tatvro. 
o+e=ov. 6 émwv becomes ovmwyv, 6 with éué becomes 
ovpé, TO eros becomes Tou7os. 
o+0=o0v (rare). 70 dvoua becomes Tovvopa. 
a+a=a. Ta adda becomes raAda. 
ate=a. Ta épya becomes tapya. 
n+a=a/(rare). In nom. fem. 7: 7 dpery becomes dpery, 
7 GAnbea becomes adAnGea. 
In dative: 77 adéoes becomes radéoer (note that the iota 
disappears). 
n+e=y (rare). Nominative: 7 ebAdBeva becomes nvAdPeua. 
Dative: T7 éwavtotd becomes tHpavTov. 
ov+a=a, Tov avdpos becomes Tavdpos. 
ov+e=ov. Tov é“4ov becomes Tovpod. 
w+a=a, To avodpt becomes tavdpi (iota drops). 
wo +e=. TO eva becomes twyd (iota drops). 
ov +a=a. (occasionally found). ot avdpes becomes avdpes. 
When an aspirate follows some form of the Article which 
begins with a consonant, this consonant is aspirated, and 
the smooth breathing is written over the vowel: ryde 77 
npépa becomes T75_ Onpepa. 
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The word ézepos has a special contracted declension, the 
analogy of the neuter plural ra érepa (Odrepa) being carried 
right through: arepos, Oatepov, Oarépov, Garépw. Of course this 
does not apply where contraction would be impossible ; as ris 
Etépas, TOIs ETEpots. 

6 and a@ are also found in crasis, the latter being the 
commoner. The rules for contraction are the same as above : 

0 + éhoBetro becomes ovdofetro. 

a + éxafe becomes arafev, besides which we find ayo (and 
other cases), dv (& av), dxw. 


Kat, 


In Crasis, cat is chiefly found before pronouns and pre- 
positions the Augmented verb, a privative, a few adverbs 
such as ovk, ev, eta, aviis, and éoriv. With other forms 
it is found less freely; and if used with others the student 
must be careful not to produce an ugly sound in crasis. 
Thus although such crasis as in xirép or xi7o may occasion- 
ally be found, it is better not to imitate. The rules are 
generally: Disregard the c (of xa’) and contract according to 
the regular custom (see above); but in case of a long vowel 
or diphthong, simply prefix x—. The x is aspirated in crasis 
with an aspirate, like the article. 

Kkai+a=Kkd. Kamo, Kavexaiticev, KaoTL, KaAXos, Kadiros, 
kaxovoas, xapracat. In O. C. 13 we have yxav = kat & av. 

Kalt+e=Ka. Karl, kaééOpewa, kayo, Kader (Kal der), KaoTL. 

Kai+o=kw. XW (kal 6), xwTws, xoTL, xoTooo; and more 
rarely with other words than the article, as kwdvperar (Kal 
ddvperar). 

Kait+n=ky. xy (Kal 7), xnde. 

Kai +O=ko. ws (Kal ws). 

Kkal+er=Ka. Karta (kal eira); but Kai + ei = Kei, 

Kai + ol, ai = xoi, xai (rare). 

Other instances of crasis are confined to stock phrases, 


gee 
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such as ovag, dvdpes, éyoda for éyw otda, povor. for por éor’ 
(notice the vowels here), trav, wevray and rapa, for tor with 
dy and apa. These phrases are all common enough, and may 
be used, but not imitated in other combinations. See also 
under Synizesis, which is really only another way of writing a 
crasis. 


(c) Prodelision, that is the elision of an initial vowel after 
a long vowel, is allowable on occasion; but the licence should 
be used only with the vowel « (in verbs, pronouns, or pre- 
positions) and with azo. 

Examples are: addyé ‘ri... (Soph. Z7/. 333), euod ’raKxovcov 
(O. 7. 708), wn °E... (El. 398), pap ore (O. T’. 824), pn *SoKens 
(Soph. O. 7. 402, cp. 432, 985). So with ev, éoriv, and also 
ey, me, €avtov. 

So perhaps jv py ’prys (or wy eprys), Soph. Phil. 985; pa) 
“Ons (or py €APys), Aesch. Sept. 714. 


(d) Synizesis may be sometimes used when two long 
vowels come together, the two being run into one syllable. 
The following are instances, and the student must be careful 
not to go beyond that which is written. The types are few, 
but common enough. 


py ob Soph. Trach. 90, O. 7’. 1065, 1232, Ant. 544, ete. 
4 ob Soph. O. 7. 539, 555, 993, 1140, etc. 
éyo od Soph. O. 7. 332, 1002, ete. 
éxei ot Soph. Phil. 446, Aesch. Suppl. 910, ete. 
pa eiddra Soph. O. C. 1155, Trach. 321, Ant. 33, ete. 
p47 is apparently so used with a short vowel in the following 
instances, though they are sometimes written as crasis, 
paperev ete.: 
pn) apereiv (cretic) Aesch. Sup. 725, Hum. 86. pay adtxeiy 
(cretic) Aesch. Hum. 85. px) apédys (cretic) Soph. Phil. 933. 
py azroxAjoa Soph. O. 7. 1388. ju) aabrfs or the like in Eur. 
Tro. 981, Suppl. 421, Heracl. 459. yy ddixovpévors Eur. 
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Suppl. 304. pay avayauricrese Eur. Bacch. 1072. yn arovorTiaas 
Eur. 7. 7. 731. px) drodeEnrar Eur. Hel. 832. py aved Eur. 
Andy. 808. See under (c) also, pa) eps, etc. 

The following rhythm is probably unique: 


ei pn 6 keXevoas proerat pe yn Oavetv Eur. Orest. 599. 

This licence is found, even where a sense-pause comes 
between the two words: 

ei 88 pp, od Kada Eur, Andi. 242, 254. 

Hiatus is rare, and only found with interjections or 
questions: 


® ovtos Soph. Aj. 89, O. C. 1627. ri ov Soph. Phal. 100. 
zt eotw Soph. Phil. 752. 


(e) Metrical Variants. 


It is indispensable that the composer should have at 
his tongue’s tip as many variations of a given word or phrase 
as are to be found. Often the same word exists in more than 
one form; or there are different grammatical formulae for the 
same idea; or again, the idea may be expressed by paraphrase. 
Compounds and cognates, synonyms and _ equivalents—all 
must be ready for an emergency. Let us examine some of 
these matters. 


Different forms of one word. 
Adverbs, Prepositions and Conjunctions. 


CAN Phe leg os » ” ” , t 
ael, al, aiev (rare). avev, atep, atepOe, dixa, ywpis. 
dppot (rare), apre. av, avOis, avre (rare). 

avTov, avTobt. ay, ayoppov. dia, duai (rare). 

> a > ~ “ n~ > = >. A 

exeiev, exetoe, KeOev, Keto, e& ov, e& Orov. 

? E > RA t 

EWS, NOS, EUTE. Atav, Atav. 


¢ 9 > ¢ , ce 
OTE, OTTOV, LOS, OT NVLKG, VLKG, 
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OTL, ovveka, OOovveEKa. OvK, OVXL, OUTL, OVSEY, OVdapAS. 
OUTOTE, OVTWTOTE, OVOETWTOTE. 

OUTW, OUTWS, WOE, THOE, TAUTY. TOTE, THVLKAUTG. 
cada, cadas. U0, vrai (rare). 

In composition, often av- for ava-, and so sometimes xat-: 
aykadotpat, apBaivev, apmeprypévos, ampéevw, aprirTo, aprvon, 
avréAXev, avtoAyn, KatOavety. 

Remember also that tovodros and other words beginning 
with ro.-, even oios, may shorten the first syllable. The same 
licence is found occasionally in other words; as Botwrvov 
Soph. fragm. 881, wadates Eur. 


Adjectives and Pronouns. 


Sten aA , J , >) 
EKELVOS, KELVOS. 0S, Gos. igos, tonpns. 
péoos, peooos (used predicatively). [0vos, pLodvos. 
VEOS, VEOTTOS, VEOXpHOS. E€vos, E€tvos. 
a Ly , / 4 
TGS, amas, TpoTas. modus, rarely 7oAXos. 


~ , , , ~ 
TpEets, Tplooos, TpiTTVXOs. TOG OS, TOT OTE, TOO OUTOS. 
Verbs. 


> , > 7 , /, 

atiysalo, atilw. YVapTTH, KAaUTTY. 

Opaoow (‘break’), tapdocow. NapBavw, Aalvpac. 
AdoKw, Aakalw. Nero, Ayprave. PeVO, PiLVO. 
vavotoNetv, vavoOdotv (Eur.). TITTW, TITVH. 


mpoo-, totuvatvw, Trach. 1214. 
oypi, packw. evyw, pryydvw. 


Nouns. 
yi, yata, ata. npap, yu<pa (notice the breathing). 
Gapoos, Opacos. Ados, Aews. Ovop.a, ovvopa. 
dooce, 6pfadpos. ma0os, aby (f. rare), révOos. 


mOXs, TTOALS, TOA HA, TTOALT pA. 
xairn, xairwua; and many other pairs with masc. or 
fem. and neuter, zipyos, Tipywpua, réepyapya, etc. 
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(7) Grammatical Usage. 
Article. 


This may be omitted at will; and indeed it is with 
Aeschylus generally, with Sophocles often, and sometimes 
with Euripides, used as a Demonstrative’ or Relative pronoun. 
The article should therefore be avoided in verse, as it is a 
mark of prose style. 

Examples are: 

Demonstrative. Aesch. Suppl. 439 7} toiew 7 rots, ‘ these 
or those’: Hum. 693 év d€ 16, 814 ék dé rod: Soph. O. 7. 1082 
ms yap wepuxa, T’rach. 549: Sophocles also has ék 8€ tav. 
6 pev and 6 d¢ belong to this class. So zpo tov. 

Relative. riv=ynv Soph. Hl. 1144, ris=ys Trach. 728, 
see also O. C. 747, 1258, 1379, Aesch. Hum. 336, Eur. 
Andr. 810. 

These idioms (except 6 pv, etc., zpd tod) should not be used 
by the beginner, but are allowable in a good copy of verses 
with distinct Aeschyiean style. 

To is more frequently used with the prolate infinitive than 
it is In prose: as 6 dpav ov« yO€Anoav Soph. O. C. 442, rAncopar 
vo kat@avetyv Aesch. Ag. 1290. 

It is common with the Infinitive of Consequence, where 
the prose construction-sign is wore. 


Inflexions. 


The composer should notice the following : 

1. Nouns, Pronouns and Adjectives. The dative plural 
in -avs and -o.s may be expanded into the old form -aou(v), 
-oo(v). More, the -y may be added before a consonant, 
merely to make position. The same use of -v is allowable 
wherever it may occur, Thus wAciooty Aoyous Soph. Hi. 1353. 


1 Of the weaker type called Anaphoric, referring to something 
mentioned before. 
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toiode is sometimes written rowride (Eur.). 

The genitive singular ends occasionally in -fev. Thus 
ev =cod (common): yyGev (Soph. El. 453, ete.), rpvuvnbev 
(Eur. 7’ro. 20, Hel. 1603, etc.), xepoobev (Eur. Hel. 1269), 
trevpofev (Soph. Trach. 938), “Apyd@ev (Eur. 7. 7. 1182), 
Compare ayKaer. 

The genitive in -ews, -ewy may count as one syllable or 
as two, though it generally counts as one. So in neuter 
nouns like retxos, gen. pl. recxéwv or raxwov. The dative plural 
of éyo and ov is nyiv or jp, dpiv or jpiv. The short forms are 
chiefly used as ethical datives. 

pytnp and @vyarnp have the longer gen. and dative pyrepos 
etc. occasionally in Euripides (Or. 423, frag. 360. 28). This 
is an affectation, and is better not imitated. 

Certain words have various possibilities in declension. 
Thus Zevds may make Aws or Znyvos, etc.; yovv may make 
yovatwy and yovaow or youvatwy and yovvacw ; ddépv has dopos 
and dopi; kapa has xp@ta or kapa (acc.), kpati or Kapa (dat.) ; 
opvis has dpvw or opviOa, opves or opviOas; vats makes vews 
or (vads) vyos in the genitive; yep declines yeipos or yepos, 
etc. ; xpus, xpora or xpoa, etc. 

2. Verbs. The Ist pl. in -wefa may be written -peo6a. 

Euripides once has the old 3rd pl. aor, passive expudGer, 
Hipp. 1247. This should not be imitated. 

Augments are omitted occasionally, especially in a nar- 
rative speech, as that of some messenger. The usage in this 
respect agrees with Homer, who omits the augment pre- 
vailingly in simple and unemphatic narrative (see Platt in 
Journal of Philology, xix. 211). 

Aesch. Cho. 738 Géro, Eur. Bacch. 1134 yupvovrro. 

The optative -owro may be written -ovato, Aesch. Pers. 
360, é€xowootato. Eur. J. 7’. 1341, oixotaro. 

In the weak aorist active, such forms as Avoas, AVvoat, 
alternate with Avoeds, Avoecev. 
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v épeAxvotixov may be added, in its proper place, for 
position ; thus yaipovow may stand before a consonant. This 
was often done in Attic speech, as testified by the in- 
scriptions. 

Shortened forms. O@vyocxw has réOvapev, teOvaor, teOvavan, 
teOvus (oblique cases), as well as the longer forms from ré6vyxa. 

So BeBaou, BeBus; Exrapev, eotate, Ectaow, Eotws ; TETTWS 
(oblique cases). 

From éorxa, éovypev. 

Lengthened forms, apovabetv, cipyabeiv, oxebeiv. 

Note. The plural may be used freely for the singular 
in the first person, but can never be so used in the second. 
When a woman uses nets for éyw, an adjective or participle is 
‘put in the masculine. 


II. LANGUAGE AND STYLE. 


Poetry consists of three parts: thought, language, and 
rhythm. Of these the thought is by far most important: it 
is the substance, the others are but the form. A great poem 
may lack all regular rhythm, like the Hebrew psalms ; it may 
be put in the very simplest words, such as any man may use 
in conversation; yet if the thought be noble, beautiful, or 
awful, the poem may still be great. Nothing can be simpler 
than this: 

O Love, they wrong thee much 
That say thy sweet is bitter ; 
When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. 


Or the final words of the same poem : 


I know thee, what thou art : 
I serve thee in my heart, 
And bow before thee. 
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Yet the lines are essentially noble, and no added graces could 
improve them. On the other hand, no beauty of rhythm, and 
no refinement of language, can make a great poem out of 
thought which is base or even trivial. Of course this saying 
must be reasonably understood. Base thoughts and acts often 
have their place in a great poem, but they do not make the 
poem great. So a base character, such as Iago, may serve to 
act and react with the other characters. He may even be in 
himself an interesting study, especially if the war of good and 
evil in him be made clear. But when a thing or a character 
is all base (if that be possible), the description of it for its own 
sake cannot be noble. It is in fact the more degraded, in pro- 
portion as it is clever. 

This ought to be clearly understood by the student, because 
it simplifies his task very much in the earlier stages. In 
translating, we have nothing to do with the thought of the 
piece : that is fixt for us, and it is our duty to translate it as 
far as possible unchanged. But in beginning to write Greek 
verse, the student’s attention may be confined to rendering 
the original in the simplest language he can think of. He 
will thus concentrate his mind upon the rhythmical difficulties ; 
and once he has mastered the mechanical part, he may pass 
on to the use of poetic diction. This it is our task to consider 
in the section now before us. 

I have already stated that a copy of Greek verses may be 
quite good, at times may be first-rate, even though put in the 
simplest language of every-day life. But as a rule, verses in 
Greek as in other languages should have some of those beauties 
of phrase, those fleeting suggestions and allusions, which add 
so much to the enjoyment of poetry. When Shakspeare speaks 
of the daffodils, ‘that come before the swallow dares, and take 
the winds of March with beauty,’ we feel a thrill of delight 
at the image, which would never have been called up by 
simply saying ‘that come in early spring,’ or ‘in cold March 
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winds.’ Or to take another phrase from the same passage, 
which shows the power of allusion : 
violets, dim, 
but sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
or Cytherea’s breath. 


The words almost intoxicate the imagination, and it would 
hardly be too much to say that never was flower so im- 
mortalised in a line, Lastly, take a splendid hyperbole. If 
Petra had been called a city ‘half as old as the world,’ the 
thought would have been striking; yet how much more 
striking is this line, which no one who has once heard it 
can ever forget— 


A rose-red city, half as old as Time. 


This then is what is meant by poetic diction: suggestions, 
allusions, images, and comparisons, beautiful in themselves, 
and so adding to the beauty of the whole. There must be 
nothing in them not suited to the idea which you are trying 
to express. Thus to call Petra a ‘rose-bud city’ would be 
to suggest youth, not age. Then again, in choosing them, 
care should be taken not to lose sight of the beauty of 
mere sound ; and no less, that the sound may suit the sense, 
sonorous and strong words being used for a strong effect, and 
not otherwise. Any neglect of this produces bathos. To use 
big words of petty things is mere bombast, and how it would 
sound in Greek may be judged by such a burlesque poem as 
Chrononhotonthologos, or the play in Sheridan’s Critic. 

In an art like poetry, no amount of teaching can do more 
than guide. Given a poetic imagination, and the requisite 
knowledge, the right images and words will come up un- 
bidden ; knowledge without imagination will too often suggest 
the wrong words. But imagination cannot be given; 
all that we can do here is to supply some material for it. 
The following pages will show the kind of material which was 
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in the mind of the Greek poet: the images and allusions 
which occurred to him, the ancient point of view. Added to 
this will be a few hints on Idiom which it is useful to bear 
in mind. 

We will classify the material under the following heads : 
(1) Simile; (2) Metaphor; (3) Personification, Antithesis, 
Repetition ; (4) Paraphrase; (5) Compound Words; (6) Idioms 
with Neuter Nouns. 


The Greek language, unlike Latin, is very rich in Meta- 
phor; and in the epic and lyric poets rich also in Simile. 
But in the dramatists, Simile is rare as compared with 
Metaphor, and is confined to a narrower scope. This is due 
partly to the nature of the case. A Simile is more in place 
when one tells a story than when one is talking with a friend ; 
hence Homer has many Similes, and Sophocles few. Metaphor, 
on the other hand, is of the essence of poetic diction ; and we 
find it abundant in Greek poetry, but rarer in Latin. 


(1) Simile. 


A true Simile contains some word of comparison, ‘like,’ 
‘as, ete., and this in Greek may be us, dorep, wore, OTs, 
Sixnv, tporw, and so forth. These may be varied by such 
phrases as odd& Fooov 7, ob paddov 7. Lastly, the Simile and 
the thing it is compared with may go side by side, and the 
thought alone may connect them. Thus in English we may 
say: 

(1) He falls like a tall pine: 

(2) He falls not otherwise than a tall pine: 
(3) He falls: so falls a tall pine : 

(4) The tall pines fall: he too falls: 


and so forth. The last three may be called Equivalents to a 
Simile. 
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As to the matter of the Similes, no such restrictions apply 
as apply with Metaphor. Anything that suits the case may 
be used as a Simile. As a matter of fact, however, the Similes 
in Greek tragic dialogue are quite simple, and drawn chiefly 
from the following subjects: (1) Animals, birds, fish, reptiles 
and their habits; (2) Arts and Crafts, Agriculture, Physic, 
and so forth; (3) Athletic Contests, racing, boxing, dicing, 
etc.; (4) Hunting and Fishing; (5) Nature, and Natural 
Processes, always a fruitful source of Simile and Metaphor ; 
(6) Ships and Sea-faring. 

We shall not give examples of the matter of Similes, 
which would take up too much space; but it may be useful 
to add examples of the less usual forms. 


(a) With Adverb : 

Baocov de Bipoav e&depev 4 dpopeds 

duccovs dtavAovs irrious dunvuce. Eur. #/. 824. 
TéTpwrat OuxTvov whéov AEyerv. Aesch. dg. 868. 
(6) With Adjective or Participle : 

wkiv mdda Tels toov TTEpots. Hur. J. 7. 32. 
popoy padiot ekactéy wate mpiovos 


exBpupar av BrdWeas ev toun EvAov. Soph. Trach. 699. 


ws ovdev eopev AV oKLAls eoKorTes. Frag. 859. 
avOaSerrépa yiyvov Fadacoyns. Eur. Hipp. 303. 
kpelooav yadyvns vavtiNoww eivopar. Or. 728. 
(ay) Wath. Verb: 

@ Tey, eorypev vauTidouow. Eur. Heracl. 427. 
Télov év deopotow ekpipnoopar. LCE. T2598: 


(dq) Equivalent : 

df0s 7 adapa T eyxeas TAITO KUTEL 

diyoorarotvT av, ov ditw, tpocevvéros. Aesch. Ay. 322. 
non Tot eldov avop eyo yAwoon Opacvv 

vavtas ébopyyoavTa xeydvos TO ELV, 
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oO bbe > oN > > a €: 7859) 35 ca 
p ye Gv ovK eévedpes, nViK év KaK@ 
Xeyavos etxeT, etc....ovrw d€ kal oé... Soph. Aj. 1142. 
Opas Tapa peiOporor Yeyuappors ooa 
devdpwv treike, KAGvas ws exowlerar... 
GAN’ cixe OvuO kal petactacw didov. Ant. 712. 
4” SS \ Af a a , 
loTw d€ pydels TAO a ovydca: ypewv: 

na ~ > xX “a > ry al / 
fukpov yap é€« Aapmrrppos “[daiov Aéras 

, ” 

TpyHoeev av TLS. Eur. frag. 411. 
aitav Twohitav mi) “TuKpatvovTwVY vomous 
Kakais émppoatc.: BopBopw 6 vdwp 

\ 
Aapmpov puaivwv ovrof cipyoes totdv. Aesch. Hum. 696. 
mikale Oaccov: od mpos iatpod codod 


Opynvety erwdas mpds To“advte wHpar. Soph. 4). 581. 


(2) Metaphor. 


A knowledge of Metaphor is essential to good composition 
in any language ; and it is even more important in verse than 
in prose. The Greek language is rich in Metaphor, as might 
be expected in an imaginative people; and the following 
pages will serve to give an oversight of the whole field as far 
as dramatic dialogue is concerned. 

In the classification which follows, those simple physical 
ideas which are used metaphorically by all literary languages 
are omitted. The student may take for granted that words 
with such meanings as bitter and sweet, bright and dull, cold 
and hot, deep and shallow, full and empty, hard and soft, 
high and low, rich and poor, rough and smooth, straight and 
crooked, can almost always be used metaphorically. The 
remainder may be classified as follows : 

1. Agriculture: trees, plants, flowers; plowing, sowing, 
reaping, and the like. 

2. Animals: including all sorts of creatures, birds, 
cattle, horses, with riding, driving, and the like. 


Ee 


CO 


12: 


boxing. 


13. 
14, 
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Art: music, architecture and buildings. 

Books and Writing. 

Coins, payments, fines. 

Crafts and Trades: weaving, spinning, etc. 

Day and Night, Light and Dark, Fire and Heat. 
Dice and gaming, Lots. 

Dress, cloth, ete. 

Eating and Drinking. 

Fighting, War, and Weapons: shooting. 

Games and all kinds of contests: wrestling, racing, 


Government: ruling and serving. 
Human Body and Human Life: birth, death, 


marriage, physical feeling and natural processes. 


15, 


Hunting, Snaring, Fishing: nets and toils. 

Law and the courts, political and social life, 

Physic and Disease. 

Roads, paths, the act of going in various forms 


(walk, run, etc.). 


19. Seaand Sky: sun and stars, calm and storm. 
20. Ships and seamanship. 
21. Stone and Metals. 
22. Teaching and Schools. 
23. Water: rivers, fountains, etc. (See also Sea and 

Sky.) 
24. Wealth. 
25. Weights and Burdens. 
1. Agriculture. 
WS mpos oikov @xerevero | paris. Aesch. Ag. 867. 


TOUT ad Tapwxérevras cv, Kovdev Néywv. Eur. Bacch. 479. 
moAvs d€ TovTos otvex’ pd0y dopi.... Aesch. Suppl. 1007. 
Compare Ant. 569, O. 7. 1257, 1485, 1497 ff. 
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Kal oméppa macys ecardAdvta xOovos. Aesch, Ag. 528. 
TladAas purever mop” “Odvocews xapuy. Soph. Aj. 952. 
doas avias por Katacte(pas pOlves. 1005. 


GAN airadeAgov aipa Spéapacbar GéXers; Aesch. Sept. 718. 
tavwAebpov | aitdxfovov watpdov prev ddpov. Ag. 535. 


adda Kai Tad” apicat toAAa Svartyvov Vépos. 1655. 
py por rodw ye Tpépvobev zavwAcOpov 

&lapvionre dyddwrtov. Sept. 72. 
Attys yap ovens vddads iker’ és dopovs, 

okay imeptelvaca ceipiov KUVOs. Ag. 967. 
mpdppitov, ws eorxev, epOaprar yevos. Soph. £7. 765. 
yévous atavtos pilav e€npnpévos. Aj. ANTS: 


Babetay Gdoxa dua ppevos Kaprovpevos, 

e€ Hs Ta Kedva Bracrdver Bovrcimata. Aesch. Sept. 594. 
or non Tas 6 poxGos Hv Térav. Soph. 0. C. 437. 
So Trach. 728 épyn jwéreapa. 

Tepe’ otépa 5° evvAaxtos ovdapos. Aesch. Suppl. 998. 
TO Ilepowy &vO0s olxeTrar recov. Pers. 252. 
OpOpev dvOovv réAayos Aiyatov vexpots. Ag. 659. 
Tov cov d€ yovatwv mpatdraa Oiyydve 

ikéeryns apvAdov otdpuatos e€artwv Autas. Eur. Orest. 382. 


7 \ > ARs “97. , 
uBpus yop eEavOour EKAPTTWOE OTAXUV 


arns, olev rayk\avtov apa pos. Aesch, Pers. 822. 
ABin, peylorns ovoma yijs Kaproupévn. Suppl. 316. 
Kaptos cota, Oeaparoww, Sept. 618 (cp. 600). 
GAAG tovad’ euol pataiay yAdooav bd aravOlora... 

Ag. 1662. 
tpas S€ Kwkvtots éravOitewv vopos. Cho. 150. 
atns upovpa Oavatov éxxapmiterar. Sept. 601. 


See also Aesch. Pers. 811, Cho. 532, P. V. 7, 23, Ag. 954, 


1044, Soph. Z/. 43, 260, frag. 750, 844, O. 7. 742, Trach. 548. 
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2. Animals. 


Horse. 
evel kaOimmate. we mperBitw véos. Aesch. Hum. 731. 
GAN’ atti wots aitov év vomois TaTpos 
del Twwdrodapvely Kagoporotocbar dior. Soph. 47. 548. 
ovde yap Kadov 
dvoiv yuvakoty avdp év Alas eye. Kur. Andr. 177. 
mAnyets Geod pdortiyt TayKolvy. Aesch. Sept. 607. 
LevxOels Erounos Vv epol cerpaddpos. Ag. 842. 
xadwov 8 ovk éxictatar Pepe. 1066. 
OOovvex’ arn cvyKatélevKTaL KAK7. Soph. Aj. 123. 
Ndcar S€ mpvpvas Kal xadworrjpa | veov. Eur. Hec. 539. 
® tAnpov, ola Evudhopa Evveldyns. Hipp. 1389. 
Keivos Te AVN TGs Arjrarar Kak. Soph. 4j. 275. 
pdoriyt Geia ynv mpd yys édatvopar. Aesch. P. V. 682. 
Kpudy Kapa oelovtes, od tro tuvye 
hohov duxaiws cixov, ws orépyew pe. Soph. Ant. 292. 
Svcobwrtépovs zovous. Aesch. Py V7. 930, 
tr arns tetydav aoyadAa teow. Eur. frag. 285, 10. 


Tov yap TooovTO Kévtpov ws pytpoktovety ; Aesch, Hum. 427. 

viv O nV TIs olkwy TAOVlaY éxyn ddrvyv... Hur. frag. 378. 

See also Aesch. P. V. 672, 1009, dg. 642, 842, 1540, 
Cho. 1022, 1044, Sept. 793, Eur. Hec. 376, Hipp. 1303. 


Dog. 

mTnvos Kbwv, dadowos aieros. Aesch. P. V. 1022. 
galvey pLopov Te Kai paxyny apvxia. Sept. 383. 
catvopar 0 vm éAzridos. Cho. 194. 
mados pe catve. pOoyyos. Soph. Ant. 1214. 
calves Sdkvovra Kail Kvwv Aaifapyos «tl. Srag. 800. 
dpdot xovTo, coi 0 tmlAdover oTdpa. Ant. 509. 
apovo thaxrav (of Heracles drunken). Eur. Alc. 760. 


R. 3 
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Cattle. 


, ‘ , as > 8 /, an 
tis d€ Toudvep erect. KamideoToler OTPATO; 


Aesch. Pers. 241. 


(Corpses in the sea) kipurrov icxupay xOova. 310. 
ovd év ayKupovxiats 

Gapootor vadv Towpeéves apavTixa. Suppl. 767. 

GXOVT ApavTor, Towpévos Kaxod aTpoBw. Ag. 657. 

mopmatos ioht, Tovde wopalvev éuov | ixéryy. Hum. 92. 

VeaVv TE TomavTiprw éevOaracclors. Soph. frag. 399, 10. 


xwpeir avev Borijpos aimodovpevar: 
motpvys Toa’tns 5 ovis evpirys Gedy. Aesch. Hum. 187. 


GBovkdAntov TotT éu@ Ppovypare. Suppl. 929. 
&Bovkohodpev ppovtiow veov rabos. Ag. 669. 
non yap €ldov oupa viv Tavpovpévny. Eur. Med. 92. 
(Of a girl) oxiptnua pooxov ons Kabéfovres xeEpotr. 
Hee. 526. 
Kwtitos 6 avnp AaBav 
mavovpya XEpot Kévtpa Kydever ToAL. Soph. frag. 662. 


Lion. 
Novr avadkiv év Ayer TPwpuypevor. Aesch. Ag. 1224. 
autn Sirous déawa cvyKoLwpevy. 1258. 
Snake. 


(Led up to by a dream): éSpaxovrabels 0 eyo | Krevad vw. 
Aesch. Cho. 549. 


ti cou Soxel; pipawa y eit exv8v edu. 994. 
nrevbepwoas tacav “Apyetwv 7oAw 

Svotvy Spaxdvrow evreTws TeMwVv Kapa. 1046. 
(He is like a snake), 

Geivee & dveider pavtw Oixdeidnv coor. Sept. 381. 
Birds. 

kipkot Tedciav ov pakpav NeAeyppevot. Pi Ve85i- 


idov de yevvav vv aierov zaTpos. Cho. 247. 


oo 
On 
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toiav IleAow twyya Onparnpiav 

€pwros, aorparynv TW dppatwv exe. Soph. frag. 433. 
averrepoOns KGO0KELS Opav epe. Aesch. Cho. 228. 
tis yap tot a&pxi TOU Kakod mpooémtatro; Soph. Aj. 282. 


d BovrAopar yap ndv, Kat dia oTdpa 


mryvoior pv0ors adamavws Tépwar ppéeva. Eur. Or. 1175. 
ws PdBos pw avasmrepot. Suppl. 89. 
mryvas SwxKeis, @ TEKVOV, Tas €Amidas. Eur. frag. 271. 
oe Art, 
Architecture. 
KOVOETW KAKOV 
Kpyms Urectiv, GAN er exidverat. Aesch. Pers. 814. 
Kate, atas Tacde Optykdowv didors. Ag. 1283. 
70 Nolabov Sé Opryxss GOACwY KaKdv. Eur. 7ro. 489. 


réxvns b€ vw Leds evOcov xrloas gpéva. Aesch. Hum. 17. 
Kal mais pev aponv matép exer upyov peyav. Eur. Ale. 311. 


Xn pev THO ervpyovto oToN7. Aesch. Pers. 192. 
MeveAaov cizov, 6s wentpyorar Opacer. Eur. Or. 1568. 
So Here. F. 238, 475, Tro. 608, Med. 526. 

Ts eAridos yap Epxouar teppaypévos. Soph. Ané. 235. 
ev ye oto0xale: Kawodpdyvurat KikAw | TO mpayya. 241. 
opynv eueupw tHv eunv, THY coi 8 dpod 

vatoveay ov Kateides, GAN’ ewe Weyets. On 7,33 
6 dvagiAns oKkdtw | AyLos EdvorKos. Aesch. Ag. 1641. 
GAN’ ek PoBov Tov yAdocay éykAyoas Exe. Soph. Ant. 180. 
yépwv yepovT, cvykarwaKnkey 7ivos. O. C. 1259. 
ev 5° épemtlors | vexpdv éperpOeis eLero. Aj. 308. 
Statuary. 

od wetdacpévos | 6 KOmmros. Aesch. P. V. 1030. 
So zAdooew in other forms. 

Music. 

€v TE yap paKp@ 
yipg tvvdSe rade tavdpi cvpperpos. Soph. O. 7. 1112. 
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Ta vov Ebpodova deéwyyara. Soph. O. C. 619. 
Tad ov Evveda Tolow eényyeApevoss. Eur. Med. 1007. 
kal por mpordg8e0” wore yryvwoKew ore... Soph. Phil. 405. 


ov 8 obv doBet pe py Te mAnpperts ays. Hur. Med. 306. 


4, Books and Writing. 


Av éyypahov ov pvypoow SédTous dpevov. Aesch. P. V. 789. 


aive pvddéar tay ern Sedroupévas. Suppl. 179. 

és év dpevos Stor Tovs Aoyous. Soph. frag. 540. 

Kal Tat éricTw, Kal ypahouv Ppevov ETw. Phil. 1325. 
ols yap viv axnKoas Adyous 

elvar ddKxet Tor pndeTw “Vv mpoorptors. Aesch. P. V. 741. 

Kal pr) Eorelpys omeppa Hedorddv r0de. Cho. 503. 


decvois O€ THpdvTpoLoLW Eodpayropevor 

édevyouev pos xpnuvov (of wounds). Kur. J. 7. 1372. 
Kal py Tomo ye Tpevddvyns XpvonAatou 

Ths odKér ovons THAdE TpoTTAlvovTt LE. Hipp. 862. 


See also Aesch. Suppl. 991, Cho. 699, Soph. frag. 742. 


5. Coins. 


Bows eri yAwooy péyas | BéBnxev. Aesch. Ag. 36. 

kal yap Xapaxtijp airds év yhuoon Ti pe 

mapnyopet Adxwvos édcpacbar oyov, Soph. frag. 178. 

Sewvds xapaxtip Karicnwos év Bpotois 

éeobrav yevérBar. Eur. Hec. 379. 
This metaphor is very common in tivew and all its synonyms 


and cognates. 


6. Crafts and Trades. 


TOVO epyAwTat TOpds 
yopdos Suaprdé, ws pevew apapdtws. Aesch. Suppl. 944. 
KaKOV TE TaVTWY TékToves TOPWTATAL. Eur. Med. 408. 
dprikoddov ayyéAou Adyov paGetr. Aesch. Sept. 373. 
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kpivw S€ Tol vw wate ovyKOAdws exe. Aesch. Cho. 542. 


A OG \ , 
TWV 8 UTal yevous 


nprodnpar Kaprepdpticpar maa. Soph. Ané. 1036. 
olmor' mérpapat Ka7dAwAa. Phil. 978. 
pdrnv éuoxOovv Kal karebdvOny movois. Eur. Med. 1030. 
oidey 76 y aicxpdv, Kavéve ToD Kadod pabwr. Hee. 602. 
Kayo Sikatos Tovde TOU ovov padets. Aesch. Ag. 1604. 
avtos Kal” abirod Tapa pyxavoppaa. Cho. 221. 
Aaya diknv evOet karappdpas pdpor. Lum. 26. 
ti Spor; motas pnxavas whékovew av; Eur. Andr. 66. 
pov és yuvatk’ eppapas ota 87) yvvy ; 911 


See also Aesch. Cho. 529, P. V. 510, Eur. Hipp. 274, 
El. 52, Andr. 447. 


7. Day and Night, Light and Dark, Fire and Heat. 


é“ots pev elas dupacw dos peya. Aesch, Pers. 300. 
oute viv puyovTa pyntpobev oKétov, Sept. 664. 
adAdruys & ait mavt éxelw’ ewépdeyev. Pers. 395. 


So also dvépela pdéyov (Sept. 52), atOwv réraxrar Appa (448), 
© tip ot (Soph. Phil. 927). 


Kilov yevnoe. mips’ éxovca dépypata. Eur. Hec. 1265. 
pas; av avd ov Lwomvpets vein veo. Hil. 1121. 


8. Dice and Lots. 


épyov & e& KvBors “Apys Kpuvel. Aesch. Sept. 414. 
Ta SeoroTav yap ev merdvta Oyoopat 

tpls &E Badrovons THO euol ppvKTwpias. Ag. 32. 
So edmeras Zyew (552), Av yap bPorws Exwv (Cho. 696). 

Kayo mdédov 7 exupoa TovTep 7HeXov. Pers, 19: 
airy tT dvacba. mpos Ta viv menroxéta, Kur. Hipp. 718. 
ris mapappipe, réxva... (risk the throw). Soph. O. 7. 1493. 
See also Soph. frag. 511, 686, 809. 
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9. Dress. 


Tpicwpatos tav Typvav 6 devrepos 
xOoves Tpiporpov xdatvav fixer AaBuv. Aesch. Ag. 870. 


popdys 5 ovx spdctodos Picts. Suppl. 496. 
obto. Siantux0évres WPOnoav Kevot. Soph. Ant. 709. 
ovde av avarrigar mperet. El. 639. 
Xitéy o dreypos evButTrptos KaKar. Frag. 483. 


10. Eating and Drinking. 


eEers Spotas xeipds eOowov yepas; Aesch. Cho, 257. 
dpnxavov Psoxnpa wywovas eeu. Suppl. 620. 
Téws d€ Kovdois Tvevpacw Pdckov. Soph. Aj. 558. 
éuot piv ~otw Todpe py Aviv povov | Bocknpe. H/. 363. 
pa tHv éxeivov Serlav, 7 Booxerar. Sr. 136. 
oSnpoPpar. Onyavy venKovys. Aj. 820. 


THS ons O€ TOApYS ELOOmaL YyeyEvpéevos. Eur. Hipp. 663. 
TooGvee Kparap év Sopors KaKdv Ode 

mAyoas apaiwy avtos ékmlve. pow. Aesch. Ag. 1397. 
Ta pev mada ovykekpapéva | adyy dvooora. Cho. 744. 


See also Aesch. Ag. 495, Soph. Z’rach. 144, Eur. Alc. 1069, 


Ton 1196. 


ll. Fighting. 


Zeds yop ipepov Pada | mpds vod réOadmrau. 
Aesch. P. V. 649. 
ov yap padiov Adyxy ple (‘ single-handed ’) 


oTica. Tpowaia TOY KaKOV, & TOL Tapa. Eur. Or. 713. 
kat 87 ode Aeirw, xepla Adyors oefev. Aesch. Suppl. 507. 
kpetoowv S& Tipyou Buds, appyKTov rakos. 190. 
Surotv yap airy hp’ émertpatevero. Eur. Med. 1185. 
tpbcarav nas eta Tvyxwpelv Adyots. Hipp. 703. 
dédorKa py gov yAdoo’ smepBddy Kaxois. 924. 


eis tmepBodiy | tavotpyos eorat. 939. 
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Aoyous avéora. Soph. Aj. 302. 
AaBov | mpsBAnpa cavtov matoa tovee (shield). Phil. 1008. 
n yap awry TO AadodvTL oUppaxos. Srag. 842. 


See also Eur. 7’ro. 638, Orest. 1241, Suppl. 456, Bacch. 785, 
Med. 232. 
12. Games, 


The shooting of arrows is a favourite type of metaphor 
with Euripides. rvyxyavev ‘hit’ and dyaptdvew ‘miss’ are 


common. 
Kaprpar Siavdov Odrepov K@Aov madi 
yéevour’ av. Aesch, Ag. 344. 
ta 8 GAN akovoas ek Spopov merdv Tpéxo. 1245, 
Naf’, Epe zpos PadPisa Avrnpay Biov. Eur. Med. 1245. 
tédos 5é Kappa womrep ypEapynv Biov. Hipp. 87. 
oTELXOVT dyava Pavdacipov Spapovpevov. Orest. 878. 


Kat ToAAaxod ye Svomddacra mpayyata. Aesch. Sup. 468. 


lal ~ , 
Tolov Takairm|y viv mapacKkevaceTat 


er avTos avT® Svepaxmrarov Tépas. PF. 920: 

A. év pe 70d 4dy Tav TpLdv TadaLcpdroy, 

B. od Kepéve tw TOvde Koptraces oyov. Lum. 590. 
Tas Spoias avTidos AaBas Aaetv. Cho. 498. 
yap matnp Tu opddderar Bovdevpatwv; Eum. 717. 
HOAnoA KivdUVevpaT ev THUG Kapa. Soph. O. C. 564. 
&prdav yap od mpovOyxas doyuv. Eur. Med. 546. 
OOev wretpatov aApa SioKevOyoerar. Ton 1268. 
véos, movois S€ y OvK ayvpvarros PpEvas. Srag. 344. 


Kat yAdoou tokeicara pn Ta Kaipia. Aesch. Suppl. 446. 

plac ere€as ovx tmeprogedoipov. 473. 

dda yap Ti Tors Odvacéws axovtitw zovovs; Eur. T'ro. 444. 

Kal Gov TO oddpov eerdgevoev ppevos. Andr, 365. 

See also Aesch. Cho. 692, 1022, Ag. 1206, Sept. 441, 
Soph. Phil. 43, Eur. 7. 954, Med. 585, Tro. 617. 
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13. Government: Ruling and Serving. 


mwas avnp Kwrys vag. Aesch, Pers. 378. 

mas 0 ordov émorarns. Pers. 379. (Cp. Eur. Hel. 1267.) 
Tas yap éAricw 

dotav tw addrov riade Seardtew HoBys; Cho. 186. 
Urat Tis apBvAas 

Adore TaX0S, TpSSovrov EuBacw odds. Ag. 944. 

poxGous Aatpedav Tois vreptators Bpotav. Soph, O. C. 105. 

kahas y av, olpat, TGd smnpéras Adyo. Eur. Ved. 588. 


14. Human Body and Human Life. 


Parts of the Body. Mind. 


doris mypaTwv e&w wba | exer. Aesch. P. V. 263. 
Tpaxeta TovTov Yadrpvdyoota yvabos. 726. 
metpaia 8 aykddyn oe Baotace. 1019. 
mpéaBictov actpwv, vuKTos opGadrpés (moon). Sept. 390. 
Sutdodvy pérwrov Av Svoiy oTparevparouy. Pers. 720. 
evdovoa yap ppnv Sppacw apmpuverat. Eum. 104. 


Kal pv peyas y opOadrpds of zarpos Tao.. 

Soph. O. 7. 987. 
ro yap | tepisod. mpaoce ovk exer vodv ovdeva. Ant. 67. 
év trois Adyoust 8 ovdk Evert cor ppéves. Eur. Bacch. 269. 
Evvijxas: dppdraca yap cadeotepov.  Aesch. Suppl. 467. 
py to. piow y &emdayxvos ek Keivou yeyws. Soph. Aj. 472. 


Actions, Feelings, and Conditions. (For Taste see Hating 


and Drinking.) 


TOTAPLOS eKpveg pevos | KpoTapwv ar avTov. 

Aesch. P. V. 720. 
kal yap Xapaktyp avros év yAwoon Th me 
rapnyoper Aaxwvos écpac0a Adyov. Soph. frag. 178. 
Tod ye Kepodaivery Opus | dmpié txovTan. 328. 
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mraicas O€ THOE TPOS KAKO. Aesch. P. V. 926. 

Geod 5 rAnynv odx twepryda Bpords. Soph. frag. 876. 

Adyou | weddpotor Opwokover, OvyrKovTes ATHY; ; 
Aesch. Cho. 863. 


\ \ 
Tas cuypopas 


{ooas dpw pariota tov BovAevpatovr. Soph. O. 7. 45, 
xepa 0 axOos delLav médor. Aesch. Suppl. 988. 
del yap Ba Tots yépovow ed paletv. Ag. 584. 
GAN éxdidaoKer TavO 6 ynpdoKwv xpovos. | Bao: 
Bette. yap atua Kai papaiverar xepos. Eum. 280. 
ot b€ THs peAXOUs KAEoS 
TESOL TaTotvTes Ov KabevSoveL epi. Ag. 1357. 
Néyous av’ dpxetrar de Kapdia PoBw. Cho. 167. 
mos Tad’t aXnO7 Kal BdérovTa dofaow; 844, 


dokvov aytptyny, ootis ev Tots Képdeow 
povov 8é8opxe, THY TExvyv O ehv Tupdrds. Soph. O. 7. 389. 


Kal TavtTa TadTa AGE Opa TaTovpeva. Aesch. Hum. 110. 
mpos Tatra kal Kpéovta Kal Tovpov ordua 

mpomnAdcle. Soph. O. 7’. 426, 
vov 8 és 70 Keivov Kpar évidab’ 4 Tvyn. 263. 


4 \ \ o 2» » \ , 
OlwoL* TO TELVOV ws fp GoKtelver TO TOV. 


Eur. Hipp. 1064. 


KovK eToApnoev TOvwv cov avTAdlvobar mapwv. Or. 753. 
Kal ons padiota Kapdias avOorperan. Hel. 960. 
pvragar pn Opacos téky PdBov. Aesch. Suppl. 498. 
pire | Siva rikrew vdE kvBepvyjty cope. 709, 


ot THAD epac. THs aToikias Ppvydv. Soph. frag. 344, 6. 
Relations. 


mefapxia yap eat. THS edrpagias | pitnp. Aesch. Sept. 224. 


etayyeAos pév, WoTEp 1 Tapoynia, 


€ws YevoiTo pyTPds evppdvyns Tapa. Ag. 264. 
€xOpdkevos vatraict, pytpud vewv. Ye al eC 


Aryviv pédawvav, aidAnv Tupds Kdow. Sept. 494. 
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Kal viv adSedpa Tavde Kypvéas exw. Soph. Ané. 192. 
aos 70d ovK &rammov “[daiov mupos. Aesch. Ag. 311. 
Sea. 

@ndrAvvOnv cropa. Soph. Aj. 651. 


toAXovs 6 dv’ és payas dppwpevous. Eur. frag. 360, 29. 

See also Aesch. Ag. 819, Sept. 657, Soph. O. C. 74, 726, 
1662, Ant. 745, Phil. 1361, frag. 622, 839, Eur. Andr. 
406, Hipp. 668, Hec. 662. 


15. Hunting and Fishing. 


Kal paptupetre cvvdpopws txvos KAKO 

piyAarovey TOV Tada. TeTpaypevur. Aesch. Ag. 1184. 
ixvos madaas Sveréxpaptov aitias. Soph. 0. 7. 109. 
TOS yap TLs...7yMoVAS apKveraT’ av 


gapéevev vos Kpetocov exmydyparos; Aesch. Ag. 1374. 


€vT0s...0UTa PopoiMwVy aypevpdtav. 1048. 
ahAa pnv tweup ends rats tyvde Onpaca rod. Pers, 233. 
Sixas | pete TOvde Pata KakKkuynyeTd. Eum. 230. 
Kadov TO Onpap’, Av ado, yevyoerat. Eur. Or. 1316. 
dirov didotca S\eap avdpt oadv tpoTwv. Tro. 695. 


See Aesch. Hum. 112, P. V. 358, 1038, Ag. 1093, 1211, 
1611, Eur. Zl. 965, Hel. 755, Hipp. 956, Soph. O. 7. 220, 
Ajax 5, frag. 846. 

16. Law. 

OUK evKpLTOv TO Kptpa” jy pL alpovd KpiTHY. 

Aesch. Suppl. 397. 

ohrov yap apmayfis Te Kal KAoTfs Sikyv. Ag. 534. 

ovo. Stkactyy o elAounv enav kaxov. Eur. Suppl. 253. 

Wyoltopat re Spav' ro py pédAdeav 8 axpy. 

Aesch. Ag. 1353. 
0d dpav | Ta mpocbe apmpa mporkévyrav oppara. 
Soph. O. 7’. 1483. 

See also Aesch. Ag. 815—17. 
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17. Physic and Disease. 


opyns Ceovons eiciv iatpot Novo. Aesch. P. V. 378. 
Urvov TOO avTimoATov evTépvev dxKos. AG) Nis. 
Li X ‘\ a LA , 

oTw O€ Kal Se? happakwv rawviwr, 


” , Xv , > / 
NTOL KEAYTES 7) TELOVTES evppovws 


repacouerOa mH atoatpeWat vooov. 848. 
&kos topatoy eAmicaca mnudtov. Cho. 539. 
kat ptdrpa ToAuns THOSE AEvoTHpiCopar 

Tov muOopavtw Ao€giav. 1029. 
vooott av, ei voonpa Tovs éxOpovs orvyeiv. PVA OTS: 


dove | 76 tpdcbev Axalvovor Kai dednypevors. Cho. 843. 
TAUTNS TV pEevTOL THS vocov TAypys epus (infected). 
. Soph. Ané. 1052. 
Xelpes prev ayvat, ppyv O exe placpa mu. Eur, Happ. 317. 
vou0eTovpevot 
dirwov erwsais eergSovtar pio. Soph. 0. C. 1193. 
See also Eur. 7'ro. 52, Phoen. 893. 


18. Roads. 


dvaréxpaptov és Téexvnv | b8ara Ovytovs. Aesch. P. V. 497. 


todhas 0 éxovoa Gavacipovs avtois 68ots. Hur. Med. 376. 
GXN’ ev Te por Tpdcavtes. 381. 
vooov mubécbar tTHOdE Kal TAdVOY dpevav. Hipp. 283. 
durdys pepipvys Surtvxous iwy s8ovs. Or. 633. 
av 8 etpoxov pev yAoooav ws ppovar exeis. Bacch. 268. 


Tov Tpadels av pyTpos evyevods azo 
vr edhovers Kam’ Ekpwv aBdouTdpets. Soph. Aj. 1230. 


Taxela Tew TOV KaK@v SSovTopel. Srag. 786. 
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19. Sea and Sky, Calm and Storm. 


A common metaphor is ‘to blow,’ or ‘breathe’; zvetv "Apn, 


poBov, Kdtov, pévos, tiprvouv BéXos, ete. 


a , Pay, > , , 
TpLKpov vépous TAX av TLS éxrvetoas peyas 


Xepov KatacBeoee THY ToAARV Bony. Soph. 47. 1148. 
0 oOTpaTnyos obmBPpévtTnTos podwv. 1386. 
GAG Tatra pev | fettw Kat’ ovpov. Trach. 468. 


aiat, Kaxov 61 méXayos Eppwyev péya. Aesch. Pers. 433. 
oTav KAv8ev 
Kakov é7eAOyn, mavra derpaivew drei, 


4 > c / > a , 
otav © 6 daipwv evpoy, reroévar 


Tov avrov det daipov’ ovpiety THyNs. 599. 
vov te oe | CyAO Oavovta, zplv Kakav idetv Babos. 712. 
Tats oats azeiais, ais éxepdacOnv Tore. Soph. Ant. 391. 
aotpamyy Ti Oupatwy eye. Srag. 433. 
OpOarporeyxtw Severat mAnppupld.. Eur. Alc. 184. 


Notice the effect of the epithet. 


20. Ships. 


Parts of the Ship: Anchor, Cable, Cross-benches, Helm, 


Hold and bilge, Oar, Prow, Sails, Stem. 


€x$pot yap efaou. wavta b1) Kddov. Eur. Med. 278. 
€k TOVd avayopnerOa mpupvitny Kddov. 770. 
epte viv olat zodds pol. Or. 796. 


, or \ AO 5 eA , 
Ti go | otot Te OvyTot THVS amavtThAoat TOVw; 
Aesch. P. V. 84. 


“~ ~ , 
ov Taita wvels veptépa mpoonmevos 


katy, KpaTovvTwY TOV él Lvy@ dopds; Ag. 1617. 
dots pvddooe Tpayos ev Tpdpvy TOAEWS 

olaka vwnwov Brepapa py KoLLoV UT. ept. 3. 
aAdXor avdpetw Kiter | Rovmpwpos. Soph. Z’rach. 12. 


xope Sé€ mpdpvavy (of a man attacked). Eur. Andr. 1120. 
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trrycav avtimpwpa ceiovres PEXy. Kur. Zi. 846. 
© mpopa AoiBAs ‘Eoria, KAves TAGE ; Soph. frag. 658. 


Similarly are used dyrAclv, duavrActv, ekavTA€tv, vregavT\etv. 
See Aesch. Cho. 748, Soph. #7. 1290, Eur. Suppl. 838, H. F. 
1373, Jon 927, Med. 79. 


Harbour, Beacon. 


® Iepois aia kai roAds wAovTov Aphv. Aesch. Pers. 250. 
So €raipetas Aysnv (Soph. Aj. 682), Bons (O. T. 420), Bovdrev- 
patwv (Eur. Med. 769). 


® vavtirows xelpatos Aiwyv davets. Eur. Andr. 892. 
avérxov col ddos owrTypiov. Med. 482. 


Sailing, Beaching, etc. (see Sea and Sky). 
tAEiv bhepéevy doxet (‘close-reefed ’). Soph. £7. 335. 
erel Opaciver Kovx tbrooré&d\aa Oyo. Kur. Or. 607. 
Kal On wéeppacpa.: Sedpo d eoxddderar. Aesch. Suppl. 438. 


ae SSN € , \ , ” 
1) €OTLW ow lovaa, KGL TAUTYNS €7TL 


mhéovtes dpOs Tovs Pidovs moovpeba. Soph. Ant. 190. 
EvprAouw euavtyy Tod waJous mrovovpery. 541. 
tovyap ov dpOijs tHvd évavKdpes modu. 994. 
és daxpva mopOpetove trouvnow KaKwv. Eur. Or. 1032. 
Crew. 


od yap tis dv Svvatto mpwpdrys orpatod 
Tois macw elfar Kal mpooapkecar xdépw. Soph. frag. 481. 
Aeros Te xupas THOSE TpUpVyTHS avaé. Aesch. Hum. 16. 


Ta T eioéreita oF KvBepvapar xept. Soph. Aj. 35. 
immo 7) KvpBarr vavorodeis yGova ; Srag. 123. 
ppéves yap avrod Oupov eaxorrpdhovv. Aesch. Pers. 767. 
tis ovv avayKns éativ oiaxorrpddos ; Fea, 515: 
av 5 avros yvabe vavkdnpev roduc. Sept. 652. 
Wreck. 


wav © émipmrhato 
vavaylov Kpicatov imm«av zédov. Soph. £7. 729. 
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NeXouro? immeotow ev vavaylors. Soph. #7. 1444. 
mepi 0 éua Kapa 
mrynyeio evavdynrev OOTpPAKOUpLEV?. Srag. 
Observe how often ship-metaphors are used of horses, and 
horse-metaphors of ships. 


21. Stone and Metals, 


oSnpoppwv te Kak wétpas eipyacpevos.  <Aesch. P. V, 242. 


oiSnpddpwav yap Oupos dvdpeia préywv. Sept. 52. 
otopa | ToAAjv éxov otopwow (edge). Soph. O. C. 794. 
ov ydp mb apéoxee yAdood cov TeOnypévn. Aj. 584. 
ovTos yap opyy cuvTebnypévos ppévas. Eur. Hipp. 689. 
KaTapBAvvev Keap. Soph. O. 7. 688. 


iv ovker Oxvely Kaipds, GAN’ epywv axph (point). H7. 22. 
kal tadt aOpnoov «i katnpyvpwpévos | Acyw. Ant. 1077. 
22. Teaching. 


vapOnxorAnpwrov 5€ Onpapar updos 
mnynv KAoTaiav, 7) Si8dcKados Téxvns 


TAONS... ANesch. P37, 109; 
GAN exbibdoKe av’ 6 yypdoKwy xpovos. 981. 
TUXNV yap €elxomev SiScoKadoyv. Eur. Med. 1203. 


23. Water: Fountain, River, etc. 
(See also Sea and Sky, and Agriculture.) 

dpyvpov | mnyy Tis adtots €or, Onoavpds xOovos. 

Aesch. Pers. 238. 
emouye ev 07 KAGupdTwY ériaovToL 
myyar Kater BnKkacw. Ag. 888. 
THS akovovons...tyyAs OU wrwv ppaypos... 

Soph. O. 7. 1385. 
TokAnv yAdooav éexxéas paTnv. Srag. 843. 
got dé tAoveia | tparela KeicOw Kai mepippelrw Bios. HI, 361. 
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omnvik’ ete. Oupos. Soph. 0. C. 434. 
devov te wypa Upiapidais eméterev. Eur. Hec. 583. 
Bodot S€ Kapdiav. Ale. 1067. 
Kizpis yap od popytos, jv moddy fv7q. Hipp. 443. 
KAKGV TOTOUTWY OVX Opas emppods; Andr. 349. 


24. Wealth, Poverty. 
tis Ont emoi yevour av avti cod Tatpis ; 
tis wAott0s; ev gol mac eywye oedCoua. Soph. Aj. 518. 
Onoavpds av wor wals UmHpX ovmos péyas. Kur. Hec, 1229. 
oipo, méeyas Onoavpds ws avolyvuTac 
xaxov (a world of troubles). Lon 923. 


25. Weights and Burdens. 


Toad é@ avtois 7AGE cuudopa maovs, 


ws TOITdE Kal Sls avTLEnKaTaL poTy. Aesch. Pers. 436. 
opikpa Tada cwopat edvacer porn. Soph. O. 7’. 961. 


déd0pKe pévtor his el opixpds porfs. Eur. Hipp. 1163. 
Kal viv pev és TOO Huap ev pére Oeds,  Aesch. Sept. 21. 


pret yap Tovto pH TavTy perme. Soph. Ant. 722. 
Tour éotlv 40n Toupyov eis ewe pérov. OT. S47. 
ViKG TO Képdos, THua O OvK avTIppérer, Aesch. Ag. 574. 
ei 0 ovv avaykn Thad emppéror TUXNS. 1042. 
TOLOVOE PEVTOL THUATWY TETAypLEVOV. 644. 
dewov ye toimicaypa Tov voonmatos. Soph. Phil. 755. 
adknv AaBous av Kdvakotdiow KaKav. OT, 218: 
Miscellaneous, 


A few Metaphors may be added which do not fall in any 
of the above classes. 
ev yap éferiorapar 
Opidias Katomtpov, clOwAov oKLGS. Aesch. Ag. 838. 
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..0pG yap nas ovdev ovtas ado mAqV 


Sw’, dcourep Copev, 7) Kovpyv ody. Soph. 47. 125. 
Bpaxty tw’ airet pdOov ovK Sykov Théwv. ONCGALG2: 
Tivos xapw Toadvd dvddkwoas Oyov; Aj. 1049. 


dois aptippev méepux avyp (well-balanced mind). 

Eur. Med. 295. 
Mixt Metaphors should be avoided: such as 
kritov 8Sopka [iambic line in chorus]. Aesch. Sept. 99. 
oop Bporeiov 6 aiwatos pe tmpocyedg. Eum. 254. 


Proverbs. 


Occasionally a proverbial turn of expression occurs in the 
dramatists, but only a few of the thousands of Greek proverbs 
are found. Such are: | 

mpos kévtpa py Aaktile, wy TTaioas poyns. Aesch. Ag. 1624. 


ovd olda Tépyv ovd eriboyov pati 


adXov mpos avdpos padrdov 7} xaAKod Badas. 611. 
ovo EAkomoud yiyveTar TA oHpaTa. Sept. 398. 
Kal TOde Képder KEepdos GAAO TikTeTaL. 437. 
évdov yevov, xapa dé px ‘KrAayys ppeva. Cho, 233. 
adnpa pwver- py Kakov Kax@ d.d0ds 
axos wA€ov TO mHya THS ays TiHEL. Soph. Aj. 363, 
Evpei yap ev xp@ TotTo py xaipew Twa. 786. 
€xOpav ddwpa dapa KovK dvycysa. 665. 
TAAN eyw Karvod oKLaS 
ovK av mpiaiuny ovdevds Adyou Bporov. 477. 
ppover BeBus ad viv eri Evpod tvyns. Antig. 996. 
év mavti yap To. oKopmios ppovpet Aw. Srag. 34. 
Kaxois dtav Oékwow idobar Kaka. 76. 
ek kdpta Bay yvwrdos av yévour avyp. 260. 
Ta TavT OVOV GKLG. 308. 
opkous e€y@ yuvarkds eis Vdwp ypadw. 742. 
dei yap «0 mimtrovow ot Atos KvPou. 809. 


Kowa yap ta Tév pidruv. Eur. Or. 735. 
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(3) Personification, Antithesis, Repetition. 
Personification. 


The Greeks never use Personification as a mere metrical 
convenience, in the manner of Ovid. It is widely used, 
however, when the sense requires it; the natural place being 
in a moment of high exaltation or excitement, or when there 
is grim irony, or repressed feeling. There is no limit to the 
things which may be personified, except good taste; and what 
the Greeks thought good taste can only be seen by examining 
the documents. 


1. Adjwration. Personification by simple address is fairly 
common, but chiefly in Euripides. We find, for example, 
@ Odvare, Odvare, viv p erioxefar porwy. Soph. Aj. 854, 
@ wovte Kal tupavvi Kal téxvy TExVNS | Dreppepovca. 
O. T. 380. 
® yaooa, sryjcaca Tov rodtv xpovor. Frag. 690. 
So épis Aj. 731, xpovos O. C. 7. 
Euripides supplies us with & d0fa ddéa (Andr. 319), d dvats 
(Or. 126), & pirov vrvov Oedyntpov (Or. 211), & vwé peAawa 
(Zl. 54), & xapdia radawa (I. 7. 344), © xpuo€ (frag. 324). 


2. Real Personification, which attributes the actions 
or qualities of living beings to other things, is far more 
common. The student must remember that the Greek language 
was fresh, and that words meant what they said. When an 
Englishman says, ‘silence reigned supreme,’ he has usually no 
idea that he is using personification; but a similar phrase 
in Greek would be very forcible, even harsh, and could never 
be used in commonplace surroundings unless by way of 
burlesque. 

évvodpocay yap, ovtes exOioTou TO Tpiv, 


Tip Kal Oddacca, Aesch. Ag. 650. 
R. 4 
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6Bos yap 76n mpos wvAats Kopralerar. Aesch. Sept. 500. 
mpos O€ Kapdia oBos 

ade €rouos 40 tropxetcGar KdTw. Cho. 1024. 
See for other examples : 

Aeschylus Sept. 439; Ag. 14, 37, 271, 893, 1177, Suppl. 
486, 523; Cho. 301, 497. 

Sophocles Aj. 646, 669, 672, 756, 815, 1124, 1267; Ant. 
700; O. C. 58, 609 ff., 618, 13816; Hl. 415; frag. 287, ete. 


Antithesis. 


An inflexional language can employ this device with fine 
effect. It is a common rhetorical trick, but if properly handled 
will always be something more. The student is probably 
familiar with the indiscriminate use of this in Latin elegiacs ; 
he must be warned that in Greek it is less frequent and 
consequently stronger. Let it be kept for special effects, so 
that the edge of the tool be not blunted. 

The commonest type of it is where two opposites are 
placed side by side. 


Antithesis. 

macav els Kata wToAw | vuvotro. Aesch. Sept. 6. 
Tovyap dove” dKkovTt KoLWwvEL KaKdY 

Woxy, Savevte Loca ovyydvw dpevi. 1033. 
ei py Evvapov, GAAG cvdAd\icwv Tape. Soph. Aj. 1317. 


A second type sets two parts of the same word in 
opposition. 

tdtis O€ tdéw mapexdder vews paxpas. Aesch. Pers. 380. 

dpvibos dpuis Tus av adyvevor paywv; 


A = A N 
mos 8 dv yauav dkovray dKkovtos TaTpos 


ayvos yévolT av; Suppl. 226, 
7 Kowds ev Kowotor Avretobar Evvuv. Soph. 47. 267. 

‘ , , 467 
Evprecwov pdvos povors. fr 
Kakds KaKas aGamtos éxmécor xOovds. aie 


diros p amo\Avo’ otx Exotoay odx Eov. Eur. Hip. 319. 
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So with cases of airos and adXos, very often. 
Or, again, the contrasted words may be placed one at each 
end of a line: 


Geol woAW owlovor Iladdados Qeas. Aesch. Pers. 349. 
véa yap, ovdev Oadu’, dmrelevxOns véov. Eur. Ei. 284. 


But the most subtle and characteristic idiom is the use of 
Antithesis where in English we should probably use none. A 
simple thought such as ‘I prefer to be ignorant of such things 
as that,’ is in Greek broken up into two parts: ‘I prefer to be 
ignorant, rather than wise’ : 

Gédkw & auidpis, paddov i sods, Kaka | etvar. 
Aesch. Suppl. 453. 
Or a statement such as ‘All comes to pass, every jot,’ may 
be put thus: 
oupBaiver yap ob Ta pév, Ta 8 od. Aesch. Pers. 802. 


‘Not some parts, while other parts remain unfulfilled.’ 


Repetition. 


The repetition of a single word may be used for Emphasis, 

as Paps Bapts Evvorxos, @ évor, Paps. Soph. frag. 686. 
Kal péudopar pev, péphopar mafwv Tade. Bur. Ale. LOW. 

aiva péev, aive. 1093. 

If used with care, it is effective, but it may easily be overdone; 
and Euripides is not without blame in this respect. There is 
hardly another example in Sophocles, and beginners had better 
keep clear of it altogether. But there is another kind of 
Repetition which is found in public speeches, and may be 
called Rhetorical Repetition. Here the same phrase begins 
two or more clauses, followed often by pév and dé, but some- 
times alone, and so taking the place of a conjunction. This 
too has its place, and may often prove useful. Examples are: 


4—2 
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With Conjunction. 
txav prev Gpxds, as exeivos elxe mpiv, 
tov o€ A€xtpa Kal yvvaty’ duooropov. Soph. O. 7. 259. 


on \ N / en ey 5) , 
pygat DEAVUTOV KAL mow, pvoar Pr) ELE, 


puoa. O€ wav piacpa tov teOvnKoTos. 312. 
jv pev Kidapwv, av d€ mpoaxwpos Toros. ZT. 
wot év SOpowwt TOoITL Gos oTIHTw o ayur, 

oriow 0 euavtov. 0. C. 1342. Cp. 1399. 
nonce pev...ydnoe O€... Ant. 200. 


TOAAG pév...7oAAa S€ (‘often’), and rodro pe... ToiTo dé, are 
common in Sophocles. (See Z'rach. 263, 789.) 
So, with a subtle variation, 


Ww...clolSw d€...18w dé... Soph. #7. 267-71. 
eratlws yap PoiBos, dflws de ov... OUP Ade, 
Anye...Angov O€... Eur. Hipp. 473. 


Taking the place of a conjunction. This is rare in Greek 
as it is common in Latin. In Greek it is only used in high 
passion or excitement, 

év Onpowv, & Bporoicw, & Geots avw. Soph. frag. 855, 12. 
éxOpov juap, exO8pov ecicopo ddos. Eur. Hipp. 355. 

For similar reasons, emphasis namely, or rhetorical effect, 
an Idea is sometimes repeated. This device the composer 
finds useful now and again to fill space ; but it need hardly be 
said he must conceal the art, else the insertion stands declared 
as padding. The Repetition of an Idea is effected 

1. By synonyms. The second should add a new idea, or 
put the old in a new light. 

XeNTHOvS dorjpous Svoxp(tws T cipyuévous. Aesch. P. V. 662. 


evoropijcas Kal capyvicas ddov. Cho. 678. 
cadas émokymrovea Kal pvdoupévn. P. V. 664, 
KUKATW TAVTA Kal TapaccéTo. 994. 
émdouvs Puddocev Kal mopovs adippdbovs. Pers. 367. 


gkoTovs O€ KaYW) Kal KaToTTHpas OTpaTod | ereua. Sept. 36. 


KEOVAS Gpwyhs Kamukouplas oTpaTod. Pers. 731. 
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2. By synonymous phrases. 


Tis O€ Towdvep trerte KdmBeomota otpata; Aesch. Pers, 241. 


tayev, txovta oKyttpov edOuvTypLov. 764. 
TeOvaow olktpds SvoKheerraTw pdpw. 444, 
areixovta 6 avtdédoptov oikela cayy. Cho. 675. 
avTos avToupyo xepl. Soph. Ant. 52. 
KdAyas petactas olos “Atpedav Slxa. Aj. 750. 
idov, cred, KamAdlupar ordpa. Eur. Andr. 250. 


3. By repeating the idea in a negative form. 


yveTa KovK dyvaTd jLoL. Soph. O. 7. 58. 
Swpyntov, ovk airnrov. 384. 
mohhaKis Te KovX dak. 1275. 
exynAos tot pnd’ d&yav drephofov. Aesch. Sept. 238. 
AuveTworav aityv ovd’ érryPodrov dpevav. Soph. Ané, 492. 
TavieTatov 67) KoUTOT aveis UoTEpor. Aj. 858". 
avtTn twékas cou: pykér dAdoTE okOTEL, il. 1474. 
od ydp vw éécwoas, otk dddos Bporav. OFC2 Mas: 
TovTois. KOUK dAoLoW apuodOyoeTaL. 908. 


ws O€ mpds téXos 
yoov adikovt, ot8’ er apape Bor. 1621. 
With the negative first: 
Ws ovmor avis, GAAQ VoV TavucTaToV. Eur. Hee. 4111. 
The effect of this, and the kind of passage where it is 
proper, are seen from these lines of a Messenger’s speech. 
The man is in fear of death, and much moved: 
ovK Old’ ékel yap ovte Tou yevySos nV 
TAynyp, ob BixéAdAns ekBory: oriddos de y7 
KaL Xépoos, appd— ovS’ ernpatevpévy 
Tpoxotcw, GAN donpos ovpyarns tis Hv. Soph. Ant. 249. 


1 This is an exact repetition of idea. The effect in its context is 
pathetic ; but it is not suited for imitation in all cireumstances. Compare 
the curious phrase ai@s af madkwv, Soph. Phil. 952. 
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All this is merely the most emphatic way of saying: ‘There 
was no trace of the doer,’ 

Finally, take a few more instances of more subtle Repe- 
tition, where one word enforces another, or the original idea is 
put in a different form. 


evTe movTos ev peonufpwwais 


KO(TALS GKYPOV vHVveLots eVSoL Tecdy. Aesch. Ag. 565. 
TOU yap eikdtos tépa 

amreotTt thelw Tov KabyKovTOs XpOovoD. Soph. O. 7’. 74. 
tavTy odv dppy Kape KkaTOavety dpa. Trach. 720. 
mévrov viv éfyveyKe TeAdyios KAVOwr. Eur. Hec. 703. 
kowys tpamrelys akiop™ exov toov. Or. 9. 
BeBaor ppovdor dimruvyor veaviat. tT. 1289: 
(So dpov8os otxera.) 

Tous UmepToAAous ayav. Aesch. Pers. 794. 
elt dpoppov yomev madw. Soph. £7. 53. 


(4) Paraphrase. 


It is most important for a composer to be able to express 
one idea in different ways. Simpler equivalents, such as 
rovTous, TovToLo and Toicde, eyo and od avyp or ode 6 avyp, are 
here omitted; but a number of less obvious paraphrases 
collected from the dramatists are given below to serve as 
models. After studying these, the composer ought to find 
small difficulty in paraphrasing. 

First and foremost, the composer must make his collection 
of Synonyms. I have no space to give such a collection as 
would be useful, but must refer him to a good dictionary, or 
better still, recommend him to make his own. A few hints 
may however be given. 


(1) Make lists of compound verbs. Thus oda, éo.da, 
Katowa, ovvoida, with ed olda, oad’ oida, éyvwv, ériotapat, 


, > , . 
ekeTloTapal; KTELVW, aTrOKTELVW, KaTaKTEivw, With dovevw, ke. 
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(2) Note common phrases for common ideas. Thus eipé 
may be éduv, wépuxa, kexAnuor; or Tvyxavw and Kvpd with 
or without ov. So with edMety group yupety, eprew (not to 
‘crawl,’ but rather to ‘advance’), podciv, oreixerv. 


(3) Note verbs which are often used in paraphrase. 
Chief of these are yiyveoOa, rovetcGar (not the active), €xew 
and riévar or tidecGar. Thus roreicfar pidrovs, Adyous, épuy, 
paxnv, or any verbal noun ; éxew prjotiy, We. ; Geivae Kypvypo, 
Gécbar AnOnv. 

The method of classification practically most convenient is 
to take the chief parts of speech in turn, and show how each 
may be paraphrased. We will consider them in the following 
order : 

i. Verb: (1) Phrase consisting of Verb and Noun. 

(2) Verb and Adjective. 
(3) Verb and Participle. 
(4) Noun in Apposition. 
iii Noun: (1) Phrase consisting of Noun and dependent 
Genitive. 
(2) Noun and Adjective. 
(3) Article and Participle. 
(4) Relative Sentence. 
iii, Adjective: (1) Noun in Apposition. 
(2) Relative Sentence. 
(3) Idioms with Numerals. 
iv. Adverb: (1) Prepositional Phrase. 
(2) Neuter Article. 
(3) Adjective. 
(4) Phrases of Time. 
v. Preposition replaced by Adjective. 
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Besides these (vi) a whole Sentence may be paraphrased 
by a Noun in Apposition. Other paraphrases are made 
with (vii) Abstract Nouns for Concrete, and by adding 
(viii) Redundant elements: (a) Instrumental, (6) Aéyw, and 
(c) an Explanatory phrase. (ix) Again the idea may be 
put Negatively instead of Positively; and finally the 
paraphrase may be a general description. 


i. Verb: (1) Verb with Noun= Verb. 


ylyverOar and compounds. 


dpvicr dopBi tapadlors yevjoerar. Soph. 47. 1065. 
So iBpiorys yévy (1092), cvAdyrrwp yevod (Eur. Or. 1230), 
awrnp yéevorro (Aesch. Sept. 503). 


katdoracis yévour av ovdevos Vvopov. Aj. 1247. 
pioos wv TéKy tmpooylyverat. Hil. 771. 
opas ye Tor POsvycis ov yevnoerar, Trach. 1212. 


GANG ToAAG ylyverar aapos 
meorjpar avopav Katodaktirpol Biwv. Aesch. Suppl. 936. 


evar and compounds. 
Tax av mpos 7nMas...dmrfpes elev (= ‘come to see’). 
Aesch. Suppl. 185. 
ovr édpac our «idov datis rv 6 Spav. Soph. Ané. 239. 
Tove Upvyois ovK eWveorrl pot. Ell. 527. 
So &eori aféAnors, wiKporys verti TIs. 
Kopros Tdperte KOVK amapvodmat TO [A7). Aj. 96. 
So rdpeotw dis, col paOnors od rapa, Kc. 
7a 8 abre xépow Kal mpoofy tA€ov orbyos. Aesch. Ag. 558. 
Compare répfis de oor 7d Spav (Soph. Aj. 114), «i xapes 
‘if you care,’ ws Oupds ‘as you will,’ &. 
exew, toe. 
GAN toye Kapod priotw (= peuvnoo Kauod). Soph. Aj. 520. 


Sot An ) && LAV, OLKT ipynpia 
0 toxew Ajo, tpdvoiav, Evyyvoway, oikTov, evpyptav. 
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State. 
apdw vyiv exovte tiv adtyv Sdmwr. Aesch. Cho. 254. 
ti Onra peAAer pa) ov Tapovolav €xEW ; Soph. 47. 540. 
So éyew dOvpiav, Oadpa, rpobvpiav (with infin.), peraBodas, 


We. 
Transitive. 
GAN ovdK epevvav Tod Gavovtos eoyere ; Soph. O. 7. 566. 
Gol mpootpoTaious, © TaTEp, Tas eXwv. 0. C. 1309. 
épytv exous av ovde péeppw eis eye. Phil. 1309. 
apoOupov ey’ dpbarpev eis “Idcova. Eur. Med. 1146. 


Passive Notion. 
Toddwv ap’ ees pémpv, ef Spaces tade. Eur. Heracl. 974. 
@ pev yap e&eipnkas dyvola p’ exe. Soph. Z'rach. 350. 
Toiade pacyavwv wAnyas exer Eur. Andr. 1074. 
yAwoons dé cvyhy sppa & yovxov Tce | mapetxov. TZ'ro. 649. 
otov pp axovoavT aptiws te, yvvat, 
Wuyns TrAdvypa Kdvaklvyois ppevav. Soph. 0. 7. 726. 
So rpobupia woddv éxer ve, POBos pw’ exer, Ke. 
atroveto Oa. 
eav...0€Anf dpod...ddniv troveto Oar. Soph. O. C. 459.” 
So xatapvyas rovovpevat, Geors potpav moretoGe (‘honour’) ; 
roveiaOar moiv, dpyyv, avaBoras, yapmous, paxas, avAXo- 


yov, cpBacw, xépveBas, We. 


Tov Oedv Tovovpevos | dpwydv. Q Soph. 0. C. 1285. 

EvptAov euavTiv Tod wafovs Tovovpévy. Ant. 541. 

Tovpov ev opiKpS jLepos | trovodpevor. Phil. 499. 
tiOévar, Tierbar and compounds. 

vexpov Oyo (= KaTaKTavd). Aesch. Cho. 575. 

AdKriopa delzvou Evvdikws TWels apa. Ag. 1601. 

cuytibds yéXov mroXvr. Soph. 47. 303. 


So kypvypa Oeivar, kpavynv €OnKas. 
005 viv KaBappov Twvde datmdvur. O. C. 466. 
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bPpiopa Oepevos tov “Ayayeuvovos yovov. Eur. Or. 1038. 


viv O edAdBeav Tdvde mpovWepny eyw. Soph. #7. 1334. 
Traldwv...mpooGod pépisvay. O. T. 1459. 
épery. 


aisxuvyv pepe (to be disgraceful, of things or acts), 7dovxyv 
hépew (to please), tictw dépew (to trust), and others. 
Other phrases : 


pape yap Tis Spkos ek Oedv péeyas 


Héeav tw vrrlacpa Keyevov zatpos. Aesch, Ag. 1284. 
Tayelv txovtTa oKitrpov evduvTypLov. Pers. 764. 
mas 8 év petoikw yRaocay evTuKov dépe 
Kaknv (=padiwos éyer Kaka). Suppl. 994. 
oUK e€KTOs; OvK diboppov exvepet mé8a ; Soph. Aj. 369. 
tivos xapw Tocovd avi\wras dédyov ; 1049. 
dvnp 0d, ws okey, és tpiBds ada. Soph. O. 7. 1160. 
Aiwnv maow “Apyeios Badeis (=AvTHCELS TaVTaS). 

Phil. 67. 
A. &Badde xeipos tiotw. B. epPdddr\w pever. 813. 
wo s&pkov atte mpocBadrav dwy.ocer. Trach, 255. 
Saxptoy prytaca Oepud vdpara. oe: 
€ol pev otktos Oewvos eumémTwKe TLS. Phil. 965. 
kw AaBotoa mpevpéverav. Eur. Or. 1323. 


(2) Verb and Adjective = Verb. 
This is too simple to need examples. The type is ev@npos 
io 6. = edpypet, atapvos Kabioctacba: = apveioOar, yever Oar ayvopwr, 


KaAXivikos, &e. 


(3) Verb with Participle= Verb. 


This incipient Auxiliary idiom is common in Greek with 
tvyxave and xvpeiv. There are also a few examples with eiva, 
which here follow’. 


1 Distinguish phrases like jv 6 dpav, where 6 dpwy is equivalent to 
a noun substantive. 
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ovdév éor amov (Soph. O. 7’. 1285), iv mpoxeiwevov (Aesch. 
Pers, 371), otk qv eu Gv (Soph. Phil. 412), reOvyxas jv (435), 
Spav yap wv (Aj. 1324), ynpvbeio” ever (Aesch. Suppl. 460), 
éorar dedopxas (Ag. 1177), cwmyoas eva (Soph. O. 7. 1146). 

With yiyvecOar: pi) mpodods ypas yévy (Soph. Aj. 588), 
py...krevas yevn (Phil. 773), onunvas yevod (O. T. 957), and 
others. 

Finally, there is a favourite idiom of Sophocles, the aorist 
participle with éyew, like and yet unlike the English perfect. 
For whereas the participle in such a phrase as ‘I have done’ 
is passive, that of the Greek idiom is active. 


Ta TOV Oeav TL ariwdoas’ eye. Soph. Ant. 77. 
kat god 5 éywye Savpdoas exw Tdde. Phil. 1362. 
nvoato yap Tait’, ovde Tw Ay~avT’ eeu. OPT iale 
yAcooar éykryous exe. Ant. 180. 
Toiw ovv Epyw Tair admredynoas exeIs ; OF Ce elie 
av 8 és Ti On pe TatT épwricas exes; Trach. 403. 


So pivw...cryoas exes (O. TL. 698), exer mepavas (Aj. 22), 
and in Obliqua dgact...«npvéavr éxew (Ant. 31, compare 192). 
Other examples may be found. 

Note. The following phrases for the common ideas * live’ 
and ‘die’ are useful : 

Live : eicopav daos, Aevooew daos, BrA€rew aos (or simply 
Bree), Pas dpadvres yriov, Hv er ev pact. 

Die: The negatives of the above, or Aurety aos, Ke. 


(4) Appositional Noun. See p. 65. 


ii Noun or Pronoun: (1) Noun with Genitive Dependent. 


Person. 
ot "yo: téOvnkas, pidtar’ Aiylobov Bla. Aesch. Cho. 893. 
téOvnke Oetov “Ioxderns Kdpa. Soph. O. 7. 1235. 


These words are common in paraphrase of names: so 
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sometimes déuas. Note the sense-construction of @iArate masc., 
and contrast Eur. Phoen. 56. 
py vuv ov Tair ayyedXe Seomdtov orbye, Aesch. Cho, 770. 


pov Tlir0éas tu yrpas elpyacrat veéov ; Eur, Hipp. 794. 
Time. 

é€v peonpBplas | Oddrer. Aesch. Suppl. 747. 

ws ei peAalvyns vuKtos UEeTar Kvédas. Pers. 357. 
Place. 


év “EAXddos Toros = “EAAadi, Téevos aidepos = aiPyp, Xe. 
Number. 


Tpos TOVS E“avTAs, ov apiOuov ev veKpots 

mretatov dédextar Pepoépaca dAwAdTwv. Soph. Ant. 893. 

Taéat vedv pev atibos ev otoixors tpiciv. Aesch, Pers. 366, 
Descriptive : where the genitive might be omitted. 


ds cis dyava THd€ cupTEToV paxys. Soph. Zach. 20. 
Tewovoa Kpatos Bootpyxev axpas dBas. El, 449. 
yévous KaT ayXuoreta. Ant. 174. 
tpéxw 5€ xepoiv, od ToBwxela oKedav. Aesch. Hum. 37. 
€pXeTar otrovdy Todds. Eur. Hec. 216. 
obev dSpoaudyns Batos exryda voris. Bacch, 705. 


Where both are necessary, but the genitive might have 
stood alone in some other case. 
was 84; Tocodro phos éxretvov Adyou. Aesch. Hum. 201. 


meumacer opOds ekPords Wypov, pido. 748. 
Ws Gv...ud0w yovakov Tis 70€ MportpoTn. Cho. 20. 
ovx Oppos, OVdE TacpdTov cwrnpla. Suppl. 765. 
evOis S€ Kons pobiddos EvvepBody... Pers, 396. 


Descriptive and picturesque, both words necessary, and 
neither could be used alone. 

€ws KeAaivys vuKrds opp adeidero. Aesch. Pers. 428. 

TEUVEL TLONPW TvEvPdTwV SLappods. Eur. Hec, 567. 
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(2) Moun with Adjective, for Noun. 


€Opavov mavra Kwmipyn orddov (=Kw7as). Aesch. Pers. 416. 
vavBary orddw (= vavoiv). Soph. Phil. 270. 
TovTov de ToAAhy edpdpeav...(=7oAda). 284. 


(5) It is unnecessary to give examples of this familiar 
use, 6 cwoas Or 6 cdcwv=curyp, Kc. I may however note a 
few phrases for ‘father’: 6 dquticas ratyp, 6 dvToomdpos, 
ovkdioas ene, putadp.os waryp. 

The following phrases for Ruler may also be found useful. 
Thode ys apxnyéerac (Aesch. Suppl. 184), dwrds apyyyod (Ag. 
259), os oxyrtpa Kai Opovovs éexa (Soph. O. C. 425), 6 
Kpaivoy THade THS XwWpas (296), yis...Kparn Te Kal Opdvovs véuw 


(O- L231): 
(4) Occasionally a Relative Sentence may serve: as 
Kal yatav avtnv, i Ta Tayta Tikrerar (= pyTépa). 
Aesch. Cho. 127. 
ili, Adjective: (1) Nown in Apposition: as paorirypa 
Kapdias Adyov (Aesch. Suppl. 466), olaxos iPvvtApos tatatov veus 
(717): compare bellator equos. 


(2) Relative Sentence = Adjective. 


Kal Tavde Katpov seris wKioTos AaBE (= wK.CTOY). 
Aesch. Sept. 65. 
Ovpod Sv dpyps ims aypwwrdéty (= aypwrtdrys). 
Soph. O. 7’. 344. 
TOS yap ins edyevis yuvy...od Spey tad av; Hl, 257. 
These lines gain a trochee each, and a new emphasis to 
boot. 
tavtwv be terw avOéwy (gains an amphibrachys). 
Soph. £7. 896. 
avev ye Tod Kpaivovtos, sets iv, xPovos (gains cretic). 


0. C. 926. 
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(3) Numerals are often difficult to get into a verse, and 
the following may be examined with benefit. 
tpirov yap ovra p. ém 8€ék’ abAiw mazpi. Aesch. Ag. 1605. 


6 mas apiOuos és tpiakddas Séka. Pers. 339. 
vadv, Sexas 0 av THvOE Xwpls EKKplTos. 340. 
ékarév Sis yoav emrd 0+ wd exer Adyos. 343. 


xpovov yap odxt Bavov, adr’ Hdy Séxa 

Pivas mpds dddows weve’ axnpuxtos peve. Soph. Trach. 44. 
Séxatov exzAnpwov dxov (= tenth wm the race). El. 708. 
Gj cou Evvapis és 700° yyéepas téxvwv. Eur. Phoen. 1085. 


iv. Adverb: (1) Prepositional Phrases. 

This is a most useful class. The composer should exercise 
himself in collecting metrical variants of the same idea. Thus 
‘quickly’ may be év taxe, civ Taxa, ev or ov Taxer Ti, da 
taxous (besides ws tayos and others which do not come here); 
‘violently’ zpos Biav, rarely Sv Bia; ‘angrily’ d¢ opyjs, Kar 
épynv, civ épyn; ‘heavy with age’ may be yypa Bapis, ov 
ynpa Bapts or év yypa Bapus. 

Again, many prepositions (it should be remembered) may be 
used as adverbs without more ado: thus év dé ‘amongst them,’ 
oiv o€ ‘and with it,’ Kal mpos ye ‘and besides,’ é« d€ Pwitas 
‘shouting out?.’ 

avd. ava orouna éxev ‘to have on the tongue.’ 

and. tAnpwv ovo am evtoApov dpevos (‘ with, from’), pvyuns 
azo (‘from memory,’ on the spur of the moment), ws az’ éupatwv 
(‘to judge from a look’), ov« dad yvouns éyes (‘not without’), 
Ta...ykwoons azo (‘as far as tongue is concerned’). 

Sia. dua yAWoons ‘on the tongue,’ da xepwv ‘in the hands’,’ 
dia orépvov, da dpevav ‘in heart,’ dia xpovov ‘ after a time,’ ‘in 
time,’ dua réAovs ‘speedily’ or ‘for ever, till the end’; and 


1 To call this Tmesis is beside the mark. The point is, that the 
particle is used with a separate adverbial force. 
2 And &v éclwy xepav Ovyav, instr., Soph. O. C. 470. 
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many phrases with abstract nouns, such as dca d/xys iwv ‘having 
a quarrel with,’ d.a dovov xwpotow ‘do deeds of bloodshed,’ 
du atdods ciety, du evmereias. 

é&. tudddgs éx dedopxdtos ‘after,’ ‘instead of, é« kvvayias 
‘after’; apyouerO ex xpecooovwy ‘by, é« tpitwyv ‘thirdly.’ 

€ opparev dpfav te kaé dp6js ppevos (‘with’). Soph. O. 7’. 528. 
Kelvo. 0 vmepxAlovTes &K YAboons KAK7S. Trach, 281. 
év: ‘in the sphere of, or person of,’ so and so, 
éy tots Sixacrais KovK e€uol tad eodady. Soph. Aj. 1136. 

So & ao. yeAav (Soph. Ant. 551), év youn ira, év rotow 
wov...dakver (Ant. 317), cvddpovas pev ev oyous (Eur. Hipp. 
413), év dupaow ‘before one’s eyes,’ év roo ‘before one’s 
feet,’ tav woociv ‘commonplaces.’ A curious idiom is 

ws év pia TAHYH KaTepOaptat mods | OABos. Aesch. Pers, 251. 

of o & Arais oreiAavtes e€ oikwy podetv. Soph. Phil. 60. 

TiO & 86d@ det paddov 7} melcavT aye; 102. 

TO veikos 6 ovK & apyupod AaB | EAvoev. Aesch. Suppl. 935. 
Here the instrumental would be more usual; the sense of 
év is ‘at.’ 

A number of useful phrases show év used much after the 
English fashion; as rav7’ év novxw, ev yadyvy. Varieties of this 
idiom are év tapépyw God pe (Soph. Phil. 473), év d€ KuBdynrw 
tade (Eur. Zl. 550), év éAriow ratra (352). Lastly, of time: 
ev TAXEL, EV XpOVH, ev NMepa. pra all occur. 

ér(: ‘on the basis of,’ hence (1) of sine qua non, (2) of 
purpose. 

(1) aAX’ ovk én appyroior Tots epots Adyos. Soph. Ané. 556. 
Xpqv o er pyrois apa 
marépa putevew, 7) “mi Seamdrais Oeots 
adXouww, ei pn Tovode ye oTEpEers vopovs. Eur. Hipp. 459. 
(2) kami @nreia rdavys (Soph. O. 7. 1029), ef’ 6 (Eur. J. 7. 
1040); so with accusative, commonly. 

A limitative use is seen in roti oé ‘as far as you are 

concerned,’ 
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és. és xaddv ‘for good,’ és déov ‘for need,’ és rAciorov 
moXews ‘more than all the rest,’ etc. With verbs of seeing 
the idiom recalls our own language: és keivov y dpa (Soph. 
Lil. 925), so BXErew eis (958), Nevooery és (Eur. Phoen. 596), ete. 

katd, Kal’ yoovyv ‘pleasantly, for pleasure,’ kar’ éyOpav, 
xa? dppnv ‘with zeal’; of comparisons, kata yAdooav doxav 
‘by hearsay,’ codutep 7) kat avdpa ovpBadreiv érn (Eur. Med. 
675) ‘sayings wiser than man could compose.’ 

mpos. pos ndoovyv ‘pleasantly, pleasure-wards,’ dev zpos 
épynv ‘in wrath,’ mpos Biav ‘violently,’ py zpos ioxvos xapw 
(Eur.), mpos xapw Bopas (Soph.). Sometimes it is used of 
agent or cause, with Genitive case. 

aviv: often used where instrumental is the rule. otv raye 
Twi, ov d0Aw Kevtyoete, adv yypa Bapvs, civ orovdy Taxvs, civ 
xpovw, ov dpyh, ktaveiv...cdv tAYGer xepdv (Soph. O. 7. 123), 
ino axoopw eiv duyy (Aesch. Pers. 470). 

mAnyevres adToxeipe ov pidopar. Soph. Ant. 172. 

ind. Of origin or cause: vr edOipov ppevos A€yev. 

ody HAlov Bodatow, GAN md oKids. Eur. Bacch. 458. 

Of accompaniment: yaAKijs tral cadrvyyos (Soph. #7. 711), 
im eipypov Boas (630). Note the absence of the article in all 
these poetic phrases. 


(2) Phrases with the Neuter Article. 

Ta VOV, TO Vov, ToUTEKELWa, TaKetGev, and many others. 

An extra syllable or two may often be gained, or hiatus 
avoided, by using these for the simple adverb. But these 
should not be used with another article. 

(3) Adjective for Adverb. 

TyAwros oixvel (=THAC), Spopata PBaoa (= dpopw), KrAvdwv 
madippos Hye vatv (=aadw, Eur. I. 7. 1397), oP awdrrodus 
(= ‘abroad ’), aipoppov éxvenet 7oda (= aw). 

kteivovev edxelpwrov “EAAnvwv otparov (= padios). 


Aesch. Pers. 452. 
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(4) Phrases of time are often peculiar enough 
to be worth quoting. 


jpop 7ndyn Evp.petpovpevovy ypove. Soph. O. 7. 73. 
TO pakp@ ye Evupetpovpevos ypovw (of a person). 963. 
kal tis xpovos Toicd éotiv ovéeAynAvOus; 735. 
Naprpa pev axtis yAtov, Kavwov cadys, 

éBadXe yaiay (i.e. ‘at sunrise’). Eur. Sappl. 650. 


> ec , ‘ ~ > ‘~? c , id > 

So too we have xa” nuépay thy viv, és TOO ypépas, xpovw 6 

év botépw (=voTepov), ev TH Tpiv Xpovw (= Tpiv), éviavTOD KUKXos, 
éviavaious...dupAOov érta Tepidpomas erov (Eur. Hel. 775). 


v. Preposition. 


This may often be replaced by an adjective. Thus pécos = 
metagv, avtictaOuos (or some other compound epithet) stands 
for avti (Soph. £7. 571). 


vi. Noun in Apposition. 


This may be used to express (1) a description, (2) a 
comment, (3) a purpose; which cannot always be kept apart, 
as one shades into another. Apart from its neatness the 
idiom is often convenient metrically. Thus when Sophocles 
says (Hl. 685), cionAGe apmrpos, acu Tots exec aéBas, there 
would not have been room in the line for such a phrase as 
‘and they were all astonied at him.’ We give a few examples ; 
the student will find it well worth while to collect more. 


(1) ope Kévv, avavdov dyyekov otpatod (‘ which tells’). 
Aesch. Suppl. 180. 
Tov Gov 700, wvaé, IAiov wopOyropa (‘which sackt’). Ag. 907. 
vexpos O¢, THOSE deEvas xepds | epyov (‘done to death’). 1405. 
R. 5 
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So xowdv éxdos ‘which all men hate,’ vavridors BraBn ‘who 
destroys,’ yetoa textdvwv movov ‘which the masons made,’ 
xXYpas piacpa ‘who polluted.’ 
(2) Here falls the construction known as accusative in 
apposition to the sentence. 
elxe ouprevOeiv énoi, 
dyodpa tYPBov rovde Kal tisty warpds.  Aesch. Cho. 199. 
Yxnv aradAr\wv, pytpl Tide xappovriy. Soph. Aj. 559. 
‘EXévnvy xtdvepev, Mevédew Many muxpavy. Eur. Or. 1105. 
lecav du’ aib€pos | MevOéws, ordxov Svcrnvov. Bacch. 1099. 
So diknv, tpd7ov, ‘like.’ 


(3) Commonest of all is the use of nouns to express a 
purpose ; and it is easy to see how useful a variant this is for 
the future participle or dependent clause. 

axAytos epTwv BSuradeds ravypepos (‘to dine ¢)} 

Aesch. P. V. 1024. 

Geods yevebALous 
Kadet Tatpwas yns érowrqpas Autov (‘to see’). Sept. 639. 
Kvnpioas, aixuns Kal TeTpaov mpoPAjpara (‘to keep off’). 676. 
c£w Badeiv abarrov, aprayiy Kuoiv (‘to devour’). 1014. 
TpiTnv erevolowm, TOD KaTa x9ovos 
“Avdou vexpGv owrjpos eiktalay xdpw. Ag. 1386. 
So xapu generally, ‘ to please,’ ‘for the sake of.’ 

Similarly, we have aypovas axn ‘to heal,’ TOWGaTwWp TaTpOS 
‘to devour,’ peAtypata ‘to appease,’ KoAacris ‘to punish,’ 
erioxoros ‘to behold,’ typos ‘to avenge,’ kafaprys ‘to purify,’ 
eAxnpo ‘to be dragged,’ and a world of others. 

Note. Adjectives may be used in the same way: as 


Kaoropi re UoAvdevce 7 év aibépos arvxais 
fivOaxos Exrat, vavtirors cwrrptos. Eur. Or. 1636. 
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vii. Abstract Nouns. 


Néovros edyevots dmovela = amrdvros. Aesch. Ag. 1259. 

dixaiov éupdtov tmapovota = dikaro. TapovrTes. Cho. 671. 
So with épyyia. See also Soph. O. C. 948, Eur. Ale. 606, 
Heracl. 632, I. A. 651. 

® ovvrédea, pi) TPOOGs Tupywpuara. Aesch. Sept. 251. 

ders papavar (= dfadpors, Soph.), dixnros euPacrs (‘ hoof,’ 
Eur.), vavrixi) dvapxia (=vatrar avapxou, Eur.), kAiwaKos tporap- 


Baces (‘ steps,’ Aesch.). 


viii. ‘Redundant’ Elements. 


This need not be dealt with at length, since it is not to 
be used as a literary trick, i. when it adds little or 
nothing to the effect. An exception must be made however, 
of instrumentals like yewpi, xepi, xepotv, xepoiv, rodi, rodotv, 
rociv, oppacw, 6pGadrpors, woiv, and other parts of the body, 
which are common and idiomatic. 


(a) Instrumental Dative. (See above.) So the sun ddreye 
dkriow, a river apdet poats, or evpevet rota, people are banished 
vyy OY Siwypois. 

(6) éyw redundant is often useful. 

ovTw O€ Kaye THvde T, HA€xtpay déyo. Aesch. Cho. 252. 


(c) Eaplanatory phrases may be added : 
Ti Tovs avadwhevtas ev ido eyerv; Ag. 570. 
ov, mpiv y av elrns ioropovpevos Bpax’. Soph. Trach. 415. 
(d) Parentheses: such as otda, 018 éyw, Kai yap otda, éydda, 
Tait éy@da, oid dru (often last in a sentence, as Soph. Ant. 
276); ic6t, cad’ tot, ed Todr’ ioO.; thd odxi, TAs yap odxi, TAs 


‘ 4 Lal Py a 4 > tal > AAA hé 
yap ov, Tws OoKELS, Tis avTEPEL, OVK GAAWS AEyw. 
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(e) A phrase is sometimes added at the end of a speech, 
such as eipyra: Noyos, wdvr’ éxets Aéoyov, Tav7 aknKoas doyor. 


ix. Negative Idioms. 


The Greek love for saying less than is meant must be 
familiar to any one who has read much Greek. ovx yKLOTE. 
is actually a stronger way of saying pddwora. This device is 
frequently quite enough to fill a gap in some line of the 
composer's. Thus we have xéAados o8 mardvios (Aesch. Pers. 
605), pdos 768° obx dmammov “Idatou zupds (Ag. 311), otk apyvirov 
Geots (649), otk avavdos, ovk adpdvticros, od Gapow (=I fear’); 
alndos Géa (Soph. H/. 1455). Other such are ovx apvnpwove 
(=péuvnuar), ot dixopporws (= dpoilws), od Xvpiov ayAdiopa 
(Aesch. Ay. 1312), “Opdei d& yAGooay tv evavrlay exes (1629). 

The dramatists are especially fond of a type of phrase, 
where a noun is used with the negation of itself; as pnTnp 
duntwp (Soph. £7. 1154) ‘a mother who is no mother, who is 
unworthy of the name.’ Where a compound adjective is not 
to be had, the adverb od does duty (as in Catullus’s funera 
nec funera). 


amok “IAiov wow &OyKas. Aesch. Hum. 457. 
éxOpav addwpa ddapa. Soph. Aj. 665. 
vippny T avupdov trapbévov 7 drdpbevov. Eur. Hec. 612. 
decpov 8 adecpov t6vd éxovca pvAdddos. Suppl. 32. 
yevaika 0 od yuvaika. Soph. O. 7’. 1256. 
"Apyetos otk *Apyetos. Eur. Or. 904. 


Paraphrase with Intention. 


A paraphrase is often used with intention, in order to make 
the expression of some idea picturesque or sublime. To give 
full lists of examples would be to transcribe a large portion of 
the Greek dramatic poets; and indeed it is not necessary, 
since in this point we are more or less bound by the English. 
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However, a few examples are worth giving, to show the wealth 
of poetic diction in Greek. It should be borne in mind that 
he who uses fine phrases to express trivial ideas makes a fool 
of himself ; the result is not grandeur, but bathos. 


ad’ ov radipmrAdyKrowor xealer Spdmos. Aesch. P.V. 838. 


Onduxrovw | "Ape dapévtwv vuxtippovpytw Opacet. 861. 
ov Zebs adeénrypios | érwvupos yévorro. Sept. 8. 
Tov myAoTtAGoTOV oTéppatos OvytH yvv7. Frag. 369. 


78 éoti; rota Evppetpos tpovByv tvyn; Soph. Ant. 387. 
adavtos épper Oavacipw xepwpati; O. T. 560. 
ek O€ dackiov yeverados 

Kpovvol dteppaivovto Kpyvaiov moTov. Trach. 13. 

oToven Te Kat pag ev TeOncavpiopern: 

evnv O€ TayKdpre:a cupplyns ddats 

Nios 7 édalas, Kal TO ToLKLAWTATOV 

EovOys peXioons KypotAacTov opyavov. Srag. 366. 

So a driver év ynviat 8 etyey evapxtov oropa (Aesch. Pers, 
193); or a sacrificer stands by the altar otv Ovnrodw yxepl 
(202); a dying man avavdpov raéw ypypov Saver (298) ; those 
who rejoice are Wox7v dudovres yoovy (841); a sinner has to 
fear dnpoppidets, cad’ tobi, Nevoipouvs apas (Ag. 1616). 


(5) Compound words. 


Much of the beauty and power of the Greek language 
depends on its Compounds. The student should make lists 
of these on various principles. Thus he may group together 
all compounds which show a given element. For example, 

GVTLOOVAOS, AVTLKEVTPOS, AVTLKTOVOS, aVTiMoATOS, aVYTiTals, aVTI- 
depvos: or 

AVTLKTOVOS, TATPOKTOVOS, PLNTpOKTOVOs, EevoKtovos. 

A large number of useful compounds may be found beginning 


with ¢v-, dva-, adro-, Kowo-, ovo-, Tav-, ToAv-, pido-. 
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Or he may class synonyms together, as 

povevs: oayets, avdpopovrns, avdpoxrovos, Bporoxrovos, 
GUTOKTOVOS, avTOXELp. 

Again, he will note where the same compound is used in 
noun and verb forms: matpoxtovos and matpoxroveir, 6EvOup05 
and 6év0vpeiv. 

By these means he will find that a given word will surely 
call up both a group of similar forms, and a group of words 
with similar meanings ; which will bring him more and more 
close to the position of a native Greek who thought in the 
language. Many of these words are useful for metaphors. 
Thus he may say not only é&@yxrov gdacyavov, but d&vOnKros 
yAdooa, nvioctpodos vews as well as irr. 

Another useful exercise is to classify compounds on a 
Metrical principle. Thus we have 

Cretic: addoOpous, audirdné, Bovodetv, and 

Cretic Equivalent dopurerys, xeporumeir. 

Bacchius or Amphibrach : Bavppous, orevwzos. 

Palimbacchius : xAndodxos, padpwr7rds. 

Molossus (rare): yapwavué, xepdvaE; BovpopBeiv; or the 
equivalent, veodperros (in some of its cases, or in position). 

Four-syllable words with trochaic rhythm (very numerous): 
AYXITEpwv, aipatwros, TovTova’Tns, dirvTouuny ; Twdodapverr, 
ocepnvopvbeiv. 

Four-syllable words with Iambic rhythm (very numerous) : 
aimoppayys, avdpopbopos ; duppyAarns ; Saxpuppoeiv, Wevdnyopeiv. 

Four-syllable words containing a Molossus (fairly common) : 
aeiuvynotos, Sovpixrytos (in position) ; yaparKotrys ; Aurovyetv. 

Five-syllable words of Iambic rhythm (one of these makes 
a first penthemimer complete): dAnOéparris, 6pOahporeyKtos ; 
ayovobnky ; yepovtaywyeiv. 

Five-sylable words of Trochaic rhythm (making a final 
penthemimer): aiparorrayys, rotxcAdaToXos ; Hvioerpddos ; p7- 
xavoppadetv. 
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Five-syllable words containing a Molossus: xaAAuripywros 
(trochaic), 6@GaApwpvxos (iambic). 

Longer words still, such as é&eAevOepooropetv, which fill 
more than half a verse. 

It should be remembered that the rhythmical value of 
words can be changed by crasis and prodelision. Thus the 
word afvpoyAwooos is impossible, but with crasis (xaOupo- 
yA\wooos) it may be brought in. 

Let the learner make full collections of these words from 
his own reading. If he has no time for this, he may do it 
with the aid of Beatson’s Indices in Tragicos Graecos. 


(5) Epithets. 


The student who comes to Greek composition with notions 
conceived after a practice of Latin elegiacs, is apt to use 
epithets in a way foreign to Greek idiom. In Greek the 
epithet means a great deal more than in Ovidian elegiacs. 
It is never added as a make-weight, and nouns do not go 
in pairs with adjectives in the same way at all. 

Epithets are used in Greek verse only when they tell part 
of the story. The translator should never, without strong 
reason, use an epithet which is not necessary to translate 
part of the English. Of course I do not mean that it must 
always translate an English adjective; but it should answer 
to one of the ideas exprest by some word in the English. 
Thus the line of Sophocles, 


bpels puayov Towvde pyxXavoppador, 


might be rendered in English ‘suborning this charlatan to 
weave a plot. There is no need to enlarge on this matter, 
which must be familiar to all students who are not mere 
beginners. 


~I 
bo 
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Passing by, then, this use of epithets to translate ideas 
exprest in other forms, we have to consider one or two points 
in the practice of Greek tragedians which may be useful to 
the student. 


l. Epithets in Greek verse need have no 
connecting link. 


This practice is contrary to the practice of Ovid, but has 
its parallel in Virgil where the epithets come after the noun: 


monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens... 


It should not be overdone by the composer, but should be 
kept for such places as call for a strong expression of feeling. 
In Greek the string of epithets may come before or after the 
noun. Here are a few examples: 


adwAvov épnnov amodw ev Caow vexpov. Soph. Phil. 1018. 

amas avavopos amodus eepbappevn. Kur. Hec. 669. 

avtn d€ dovAn, ypads, azra.s. 495. 
So with two epithets : 

éav 0 akXavtov, atadov. Soph. Ant. 29. 
See also Soph. Ant. 1071, Trach. 1095, Eur. Med. 255, Hipp. 
1028—9, Andr. 879, Tro. 1186, Or. 310. 


2. Picturesque Epithets are sometimes employed, to 
heighten the effect, though they may be unnecessary to the 
sense. Take as examples the following : 


Tivos Tpos avdpos 7 Babv{avov Kopys; Aesch. Cho. 169. 
iv ovr apotpov ovte yaropos...diKeAda, Frei Io: 
edjxev Ardois iyOvaw diadGopar. Soph. 47. 1297. 
mailwy Kat aAdcos é€exivnoev mrodotv 

oTiKTov Kepactyy cAador. El. 567. 
Kal daxpvwv pyéaca eppad vapara. Trach. 919.. 
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KaMLOl KaT OTTwV XAwpdv wpynOy SaKpv. Eur. Ved. 906°. 


ai 8 évdaxotoat orouia wupryery yvaors. Hipp. 1223. 
dtav mpos “Apyous Buplav eXOw yOova’. Alc, 560. 
év yh pevovtwv 7) Kal dApupdv ada; Tro. 76, 
dyahpa 7 oloes Kap’ ex ebrpdpvov veds. I, T1000: 


This is especially common in elevated passages (see above, 
p. 68). For instance, take the description of sacrifice, Aesch. 
Ee Ve Ole: 


3. Sometimes the Epithet takes the place of In- 
flexion. Thus éuwos and the other possessive pronouns may 
replace éuod, even when it is objective. 

aiyiv Tupos pépovaav ex Tpotas parw 

GAdoudsy te Bag (i.e. ‘the news of capture’). Aesch. Ag. 10. 

evO éomecwv exeipe TodvKepwv ovor, Soph. Aj. 55. 
i.e. the death of the horned herd. 


AoiBator tpwtov Kal Kaparopors yAdats | oreWavtes. LH. 52. 


4. Or it may replace another part of speech, an adverbial 
phrase for example: 
epeloat, © Tat, wAEupov apdidéEvov 


eugvvte TO Pvoartt. Soph. 0. C, 1112. 


5. Another use is the Proleptic Epithet, where the 
result of an action is anticipated. 

KTeivotey ebyelpwrov “EAAnvwv otpatov. Aesch. Pers, 452. 

0 pdoowv Biotos jv Taby mpdow (‘stretched out long’). 708. 

Adgupa...€maccdevoay apxaiov yavos (‘to be for ages’). 


Ag. 579. 
edpypov, @ TadAaLva, KoiNnooV oTOpa. 1247. 
kabeirev “Atdov Savactpovs oikntopas (‘in death’). frag. 517. 
Babvokadet xdver | KpvwWov vu. Soph. £7. 435. 


1 So Med, 922. 2 So Soph. Ant. 246, 429. 
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6. An epithet belonging by right to one thing may be 
transferred to another connected with it. 


XGparrerés Boapa mporyxavys €pol. Aesch, Ag. 920. 
tupArA@ 7rodl. Eur. Phoen, 834. 


7. An Epithet may give quite a new turn to the 
noun, contradicting it, or making it sarcastic. This often 
involves a metaphor, and may be called the Metaphorical 
Epithet’. 

TepTvis ap nre THOS emyuBodor vooov (weeping for joy). 

Aesch. Ag. 542. 
od TiOnm eyo 
Giv rovrov, add’ tpuxov yyotpar vexpov. Soph. Ant. 1166. 


kdvdwv epurtmov ev pécw KUKUW[LEVOV. El. 733. 
éws tpnWe Sap’ avypalotw” supi. Eur. Or. 621. 
ynv, 7 70? vpiv xpvrommAnka oTaxvy 

oTapTav avnKev. Phoen. 939. 
ov vads xaALvois AwoS€rors Spper oeOev. I, T. 1048. 


8. Lastly, we have a very pretty idiom. The Compound 
Adjective often contains a synonym of the noun it is 
joined with. 


oonpoppav de Bupds. Aesch. Sept. 52. 
eeBdrors yaAKoordpors. Pers. 415. 
e€ edevdeporrépov | yAdoons. Suppl. 948. 
mérpat | vYnAdKpypvor. Y eal ee 
py heiderbe rav8ypov orpatod. Soph. Aj. 844. 
To KadXimpwpov ciaéBys “Apyovs oxddos. Eur. Med. 1335. 
® KadQXinnxvv “Extopos Bpaxlova | cwlovea. Tro. 1194. 
KakoyAdooou Bofjs. Hec. 661. 
Ondrdrovy Bdow. I, A, 421. 


1 See other examples under Metaphor, pp. 32 ff. 
2 See Negative Idioms, p. 67. 
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tunrAOdhpov jor Buvpds aiperar Tpdcw. Burs Leas 919). 
Tepiao pubes 0 édyos. Frag. 52 
7apmdovtov odAPov. 588. 


In each of these, the first part of the compound alone 
would have given the sense in a simple form: odypods Oupds, 
xaAxotow euBdorous, eAevépas ywoons, and so forth. But it 
must be clear to any person with feeling how much balder 
these phrases would be than the compounds are. 

There are divers varieties of this idiom. Many compounds 
of this sort include something more than a mere synonym, and 
add a new touch: as aiodAooropovs xpyopots (Aesch. P. V. 
661), KoAoyaaropos KvKAov (Sept. 496), dnuoOpovs avapxia (Ag. 
883). Occasionally one part of the compound catches up the 
verb proleptically, as xeAawoBpwrov jrap éxOownoera (P. V. 
1025). Lastly, a few seem to lose the sense of the second 
element so completely, that it can hardly be translated; as 
avdporas avyp (Aesch. Sept: 533), rpoxetpov...rapa Eipos yepotv 
(Soph. Phil. 747). These last examples are not suited for 
frequent imitation, but they serve to show how natural the 
idiom seemed to the Greek poets. 


(6) Neuter Abstract Nouns used of Persons. 


Very commonly a neuter abstract noun is used of a 
person. Among these are: 


adnpa. Anpa TaLOEevpLa. 

améxOnua Awticpa ‘flower’ = rio revpa 
BovXeuryptov pednua oTvynya, oTVYOS 
detpa placa avykoiunua ‘ bed-fel- 
dnAnpa pionpa, loos low’ 

dovAcupa oikovpynua ‘stay-at- vuBpiopa 

Eppnvevpa home’ brayKaA.o 10. 

Opacos oxnwa ‘supporter’ ¢dpovpyya 


Opéppa (of Zeus). wpeAnpa. 
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These words are most commonly used in the vocative, and 
under the influence of strong feeling. They may be either 
active (d7Anpa ‘bane’) or passive (uionpwa ‘thing abhorred’), 
Abstract nouns not neuter are also occasionally used in the 
same way: 7 aca BAaBy ‘that utter pest’ of a man (Soph. 
Phil. 622), 


EXERCISES. 


PRELIMINARY. 


The student of Shakespeare is often surprised to find how 
closely he follows his authorities. In the historical plays, for 
instance, line after line may be found in North’s Plutarch 
with hardly a change. It may be interesting to give an 
example’. North’s rendering of the speech of Coriolanus to 
Aufidius begins as follows : 


“If thou knowest me not yet, Tullus, and seeing me doest 
not perhaps believe me to be the man I am indeed, I must of 
necessity bewray myself to be that Iam. I am Caius Marcius, who 
hath done to thy self particularly, and to all the Volsces generally, 
great hurt and mischief, which I cannot deny for my surname of 
Coriolanus that I bear. For I never had other benefit or recom- 
pence, of the true and painfull service I have done, and the extreme 
dangers I have been in, but this only surname : a good memory and 
witness of the malice and displeasure thou shouldst bear me.” 


Now hear Shakespeare (Coriolanus, Act tv. Scene 5) : 


“Tf, Tullus, not yet thou knowest me, and seeing me, dost not 
think me for the man I am, necessity commands me name myself... 
“My name is Caius Marcius, who hath done 
To thee particularly, and to all the Volsces, 
Great hurt and mischief: thereto witness may 
My surname, Coriolanus ; the painful service, 
The extreme dangers, and the drops of blood 
Shed for my thankless country, are requited 
But with that surname: a good memory, 
And witness of the malice and displeasure 
Which thou shouldst bear me.” 


‘ Compare Wyndham’s Introduction to North, Tudor Transiations, 
pp. Ixxxviii ff. 
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A few changes, as we see, suffice to turn simple prose into 
simple blank verse ; and the same is true of Greek. The fact 
is, iambic verse comes nearer in rhythm than any other to 
prose ; so much so, that complete iambic lines are occasionally 
found in prose writers. Demosthenes (with all his care and 
skill) occasionally has a line of iambic verse ; and half lines or 
more are found in many authors. In English, not to mention 
writers less distinguished, Dickens writes whole paragraphs in 
iambics, when he becomes emotional. 

Let us now take a simple piece of Greek prose, and see 
whether it can be turned into verse as Shakespeare turned his 
North. I open Herodotus at random, and take the first 
speech my eye falls on. 

Eépéns b€ dueiBetro Néywv, “AptaBave, Borns pév vov advOpw- 
myins Tépt, €ovons Toa’rys oinvrep ov diapéeat civar, TaVTWpEOa, 
unde Kakov penvewdpeOa, ypyoTa exovTes TpHYyyaTu. ev Xepal: ppacov 
dé por T0de. El TOL W OYLs TOU evuTVio’ pH evapyns OvTW epavn, 
cixes av THY apxalav yvwpnv, ovK edv pe oTpatever Oar ext Tv 
“EAAada, 7) peteotns av; pepe por TOTO atpeKews eiwé. 7. 47. 

Eépéns d€ we note is a palimbacchius, and so may stand 
first, while nueiBero will come last in the simplest typical line 
(Type I.). We require now a trochee or spondee —¥ and a 
cretic —u— to follow ; and to get both all we need do is to 
paraphrase A€ywv by totcde Tots Adyous. 


Eépéns dé rotade trois Adyous qpueiBero. 


Next get rid of the anapaest Biorys and substitute Prov, 
when Biov wey appears at once as a bacchius. There is no room 
for the name before it, but Xerxes may use dvep instead. The 
long adjective is impracticable, but its equivalent, avOpudzwr, 
is a molossus, and therefore we know its place; zépi will stand 
last. tod should come before this, but cannot; yet it can, if 
map avOpuros be used instead of the genitive. tovovrov again 
may scan as a bacchius, and ovros precede it as a spondee ; if 
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ye be added, as it often is to this word, we may pass straight 
on to év, and the line may end civac déyes (the simplest 
synonym for drarpéear). The missing iambus may be ov viv. 


> / XN lal > 2 U , 
avep, Biov pev Tod tap avOpwrro.s 7épt, 


»” , > a \ a > Ne 
OVTOS TOLOUTOU ay Ov Ov VUV ELVQL eyels.... 


Again: zavowpeba may begin the following line in elision, 
when it will count as palimbacchius ; and what more simple 
than to add yyets? The next phrase will actually scan as it 
stands, if we read py for pydé. ev yepoiv is another palim- 
bacchius, which we may also write, if we will, év xepotv (cretic). 
xpyor éxovres needs only an introductory ws to make a penthe- 
mimer, which zpéypata may follow in elision as a trochee, 
followed by év yepoty in the second cretic position (Type IV.) ; 
the line may be completed by an explanatory véwev : 


Tavowped yess py Kakev penvoueba 


ws XpyoT exovTes mpdypat ev yepolv vepe. 


The next sentence needs no change whatever, but merely 
a final elision; which is made if ei be the next word, as it 
should be. tou will not do, of course; but no particle is 
needed ; év’rvov is a proper end-word, and rodro may precede 
it. évapyjs and ovtrw need only to be transposed, and there 
is another half-line; pu) *davy, with prodelision, furnishes 
a cretic. But there is no room for dys. We may however 
change rou to ye, or efxes avy may stand final, if tore be 
added after the cretic. If the next phrase is to take its 
natural place, the molossus apyaiay must be changed, or 
the whole phrase; yvwunv, if used, can stand only first, 
otherwise the initial would lengthen any preceding vowel. 
apxaiav may be paraphrased tyv zpiv, but this is of no 
use, for ye is inadmissible here; jv piv (elyes) would 
also stand, and we can use this with a little adjustment ; 
or olay, with the first syllable shortened as is sometimes 
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done. ov« édv is a cretic, and may follow zpiv, while we 
have only to omit the article rv (and articles are not common 
in verse) to get the remainder of the verse, éf ‘EAAaéa. 
otpateverGar ought to precede the last foot, if used; but it 
should come nearer the beginning, and must therefore be 
paraphrased. The simplest paraphrase, ayew orparevpa, will 
scan ; so will 7 peréoryns av, which must follow the caesura ; 
and the two may stand together, if we place we between 
them. The last word will be Aéye. 


gpacov d€ pou 76d et ye TotT evirvioy 
oUTws évapyes py “avn ToT, elxes av 
yvopnv olav mpiv, ovk éeav ed’ “EAAdSa 
ayew orpdTevua pe, 7) peTeoTys av; Neve. 

How close to iambic verse comes any simple speech or 
piece of narration, the above experiment will show. The 
verse as here made is only passable, it is true’, but that is 
because no changes have been made except where absolutely 
necessary. It would be easy to work this up into something 
better with a very small knowledge of poetic diction. But 
let this suffice to comfort the beginner. If he can put English 
into simple Greek prose, it is only a step from this to simple 
Greek verse ; and his aim should be always to make the verse 
simple, until his knowledge increases and he feels sure of his 
own power. Half the mistakes of verse writers come from 
attempting to write finely before they can write simply. 

The beginner, then, who understands fairly the principles 
on which the iambic line is built up, but knows nothing of 
poetic diction, may find it helpful to write down in plainest 
prose a translation of the piece set him. When he has done 
this a few times, and has gained some skill in noting the 
phrases which will be useful, he will be able to do the 


1 roigde Tots Adyos, for example, is bald prose. The dramatists 
hardly use the article with 6de. 
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preliminary part in his head. By degrees, as he reads 
the poets, their phrases and words will recur to his memory, 
and his translation will begin to change from verse to poetry ; 
and the last stage will be reached, when he is able to hit on 
the nearest Greek equivalent for each phrase or metaphor in 
the English, and when he can embellish his verse with the 
allusions or metaphors most familiar to the Greeks. 

The exercises which follow will begin at the second stage. 
We shall assume it not to be necessary to write down a 
complete translation in prose of each piece; but at first we 
shall begin on each section of the English by writing down 
a number of possible translations of the chief words or ideas, 
metrical or not, and from these we shall build up our piece of 
verse. The language will be simple at first, and gradually 
poetical phrases will be introduced ; until in the concluding 
exercises, we shall assume a wide knowledge of the Greek 
dramatists, and draw on the whole area for our renderings. 


iL. 


First we will take a simple piece of narrative from The 
Earthly Paradise. 


A king there was in days of old 
Who ruled wide lands, nor lackt for gold 
Nor honour, nor much-longed-for praise ; 
And his days were called happy days; 
5 So peaceable his kingdoms were, 
While others, wrapt in war and fear, 
Fell ever into worse and worse. 
Therefore his city was the nurse 
Of all that men then had of lore, 
10 And none were driven from his door 
That seemed well skilled in anything; 
So of the sages was he king; 
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And from this learned man and that, 
Little by little, lore he gat, 
15 And many a lordless troubled land 
Fell scarce loth to his dreaded hand. 
This we shall now turn into verse, using only such words 
as a beginner may be supposed to know; careful not so much 
of beauty of phrase or fineness of rhythm as of bare simplicity. 


A king there was in days of old 
Who ruled wide lands, nor lackt for gold 
Nor honour, nor much-longed-for praise. 


We avoid the word BacwAe’s, which as an anapaest is less 
easily managed, and translate ‘a king’ by avag tis ; an amphi- 
brachys at once. ‘In days of old’ is taAa:, or zoré, or both 
together mada woré, which in elision is another amphibrach. 
We have only to place jv after it, when zadau zor’ @v presents 
itself as a four-syllable group of the proper shape to fill two 
feet at either end of the verse; avaé ts, the amphibrach, 
added to this, makes a hephthemimer. Bearing in mind that 
x90v is a poetical synonym of yj, we translate ‘Who ruled 
wide lands’ literally és jpxev edpeias xGovds, actually metrical 
without change. The last two words exactly complete our 
first line, and the others may begin the second. ‘ Nor lackt 
for gold,’ ovd€ ypyvood éoraviero, is not so promising ; though 
we can make a metrical sentence of it after a fashion. 
éorvavicero forms a final penthemimer by itself; and as other 
nouns follow, we may add perv, making xpvood pev a palim- 
bacchius ; this may precede the verb, and ov go before it. 
The lack of a conjunction is abrupt, but such things are. As 
the verb ought to recall the noun odvs, we may also say 
‘where was no lack,’ 7 xpvood péev od oravs, and then zapjv 
for jv completes the line easily. The next sentence will be 
cast in a similar mould, tiyjs dé first, and second ézaivov rte 
(in elision), which is at once seen to be a bacchius. ‘ Much- 
longed-for’ is the same as ‘very dear,’ i.e. etpiAys, or edpidrs 
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Bporots: cretic and iambus, leaving (when we have made the 
adjective agree) one foot to find. This may be aAus, a synonym 
of od oravis. The phrase may be paraphrased év Bpotoi diAovor, 
which in elision has the same scansion. The first lines then 
will be: 

marae ToT nv avaké Tis, evpeias xOovos 

Os NPXEV, 7) XPYTOD pev ov OTaVIS TapHY, 

Tyuins © émaivov 8, dv Bporot dirodto’, adks. 


And his days were called happy days. 


‘Days’ must not be repeated in Greek ; in the English it 
is a mere affectation to repeat it, effective sometimes, but much 
overdone by modern writers. In Greek such repetitions are 
rarely necessary, and if not, are mere padding; repetition 
should be kept to express a real emphasis. We make yjpépas 
accusative at once, for clearly the form of the sentence will 
be ‘he lived’ or ‘he past’ happy days. The word is a cretic, 
and so is 6\Bias; as it is unlikely that two cretics will fit 
easily in one line, suppose we paraphrase one, That easier to 
paraphrase is 6\Bias, which may be rendered oABov wAxjpes or 
peotds. The cretic finds its own place at once; let it go in 
the first cretic position (Type I.) to begin with. We want 
a short syllable to work out the first penthemimer; and a 
conjunction d€ added to either spondee makes up a palim- 
bacchius group. Since a consonant must follow é, we write 
odPov dé weords. A verb is now needed; perhaps the beginner 
may think of é{y. This would do, but dujye is more idiomatic. 
A subject, such as 0d¢, will complete the line. 


oABov dé peotas yyepas dupy’ de. 
5 So peaceable his kingdoms were, 


While others, wrapt in war and fear, 
Fell ever into worse and worse. 


‘Kingdoms’ will not be dpxai or any such abstract term ; 


6—2 
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but zoXevs, or some such phrase as ‘all the land,’ raca y6v. 
(Be careful to remember that this is a molossus, not a cretic, 
-a being lengthened before x6.) ipyvatos in the proper case 
is impossible in iambics ; but it may be paraphrased év eipyvy. 
Now this group needs only one long syllable in front to bring 
it in after the caesura: let x@wv be placed there. A suitable 
verb is ‘continued,’ dreréAer ovoa, or ewevev alone. Change the 
latter to the historic present, and there is a final iambus, pevet. 

‘So’ peaceable may be tocaivry, or toAAy. aca is of no 
use with the former, but with the latter lacks only a syllable 
to complete the verse. The lack is supplied when we re- 
member the long form azaca. A conjunction dé prevents 
hiatus. ‘While’ may be turned (1) by pév and d€ with two 
coordinate sentences, or (2) by the genitive absolute. ‘Wrapt’ 
the beginner will probably have to leave out; he need only 
say ‘war and fear being present elsewhere.’ As we avoid all 
groups of three short syllables for the present, wherever we 
can, 7oAenos is ruled out; but payn will do for our purpose, 
or perhaps even.the beginner will remember dopv (gen. poet. 
dopds): mapdvtos (amphibrachys) will follow dopds.  ‘ Else- 
where’ is a\Aof#i; but this can only stand last, unless we 
are lucky enough to get a double mute to follow it. zavraxod 
is not quite what is wanted; but there is no need to use it, 
for ddXobev will do. dBov te comes next, and it needs small 
ingenuity to discover that aya suits verse and sense equally 
well. The next line cannot be rendered literally ; but we 
may say ‘so as to bring ever an evil worse than the former 
evil.’ From this we extract wor ayeww, clearly a cretic group, 
and xaxiov an amphibrach; whereupon the student will per- 
ceive that the whole difficulty of the line is solved. ‘Than 
the former evil’ is rod zpiv xaxod. Of these words xaxod will 
stand first, and tod zpiv in the fifth foot, if the last word 
begins in a consonant. But dei begins in a vowel; what is 
to be done now? Place wor ayev in the second cretic 
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position (Type ITI.) ; then rod zpiv, which is a natural trochee, 
falls into line before it. We have now finished three more 
lines as follows: 

ToAAn 8 araca xGov ev cipyvyn pevet, 

dopds tapovtos adAcbev poBov F apa, 


wn / nn ‘ id > ” Spe 
KQ@KOU KQKLOV TOU TPlLY WOT ayelv el, 


Therefore his city was the nurse 
Of all that men then had of lore. 


‘Therefore’ is ovv, Tovyap, Tovyapovv, or é& av, €€ Ov Tep. 
A cretic discloses itself here, but unluckily rtovyapotv must 
stand first in its clause ; we therefore dismiss it, and leave the 
particle for the present. No other cretic is seen, or anything 
more useful than spondee (avrod) or iambus (7dA1s, tpodos). 
nv is of little use, still less éyévero; but the student ought to 
remember éfv (another iambus), vr#pxev, or katéory, a natural 
bacchius ; the last word can be used with complementary 
noun as in Hdt. i. 92, dvrietacwtyns KateotyKee. Let us pass 
on and see what the next line can give us. ‘ Lore’ is the key- 
stone of the line; and this in Greek would be codia, or some 
paraphrase with pavOavw: doa éuabov Tore of avOpwrot. pLovotKy 
would give us a cretic, but the word is too narrow. Or we 
might say ‘a nurse of teachers,’ didacxadwr, or ‘of arts’ texvav. 
This will suggest as a simple rendering, 7 rods vrqpyxe Tpopds 
TacwV TexVGV Goas elyov avOpwra tote. From this we get for 
the first line vrfpxev (amphibrachys), 7 woAcs (cretic), and for 
the second dcas 707’ efyov (penthemimer), avOpw7o (molossus), 
and réxvas last. The lines are now nearly complete. We now 
prefix «i@is to the cretic in the first line, and place tpodds at 
the end ; placing zacdv before the amphibrachys in the second 
line. The relative will probably be attracted to the case of its 
antecedent, and thus we get: 

e€ wv vmqpxev ed6ds 4 TALS Tpodds 


a ¢ 79> 8 4 A 
TACWV OOWV TOT ELX OV avOpwrrot TEXVWV, 
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10 And none were driven from his door 
That seemed well skilled in anything ; 
So of the sages was he king. 


‘Driven from his door’ ought to suggest to all who have 
studied the Attic idiom, the phrase éxrizrew, which is regularly 
used instead of the passive of éxBaAXew. The proper tense is 
an aorist, and éféece is the equivalent of a palimbacchius, the 
second syllable being resolved. There is here no help for it ; 
a trisyllabic foot is inevitable unless we paraphrase, or make 
the king subject and write otd é&€Bad\e (complete penthe- 
mimer). ‘Door’ will be ‘house,’ dwuatwv, a cretic at once. 
‘Skilled’ is euzreypos, which with wv may end the line in the 
first construction ; a spondee or trochee will complete it, and 
this may be ovde’s. But this is to omit ‘seemed,’ which has 
point (for the poet might have written ‘was’). ‘To seem’ is 
doxety, but voyrcGeis is a bacchius. etvar might precede it, but 
this would take wy from the preceding line. However, éuzreipiav 
éxew gives the same sense, and will suit the metre. In the 
second construction, ‘king’ must be inserted ; and that would 
sound ill with the phrase which follows; let us then keep to 
the other. Now to proceed: ‘king of the sages’ is avaé tav 
copov, whence we get a cretic at once in the last two words. 
ovtws will not stand here; but we may carry on the con- 
struction with dé, rév copay 8 ava€g, placing edu last. We now 
have two lines of Greek representing three of English ; quite 
enough, for the English is diluted : 


e€érece 0 ovdels SwpaTwV, EuTepiav 
exe vopiobeis: tav copadv 8 ava édv. 
And from this learned man and that, 
Little by little, lore he gat, 


15 And many a lordless troubled land 
Fell scarce loth to his dreaded hand. 


‘From this and that’ must recall the idiom aAAo adm’ aAAov. 
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Here az’ adXov is a bacchius, and we only need a particle, 
such as wore, to complete the penthemimer. ‘Learned man’ 
may perhaps be coduiorys, though the word has a special 
meaning; but diAocodov is a cretic equivalent (the first 
syllable resolved), and may follow adAXdov. pafwv may come 
next, and codov last. But we should avoid these resolved 
syllables, if possible; they are rare in the best writers, and we 
had one just now. Suppose then we say coduicpa, or (more 
convenient) copicpara, making aAAa and addwv plural at the 
same time. <A cretic is now wanted ; and padwy can join with 
(say) ed to produce it : 
wot aAN am addAwv ed pabav codicpata.... 

The ‘learned man’ is easily understood in this context. 

Before going further, we had best decide what construction 
to use. ‘Fell to’ suggests no good idiom ; accordingly we fall 
back on the simple sense, and say ‘he conquered,’ évika or 
evixynoe, both useful words. ‘The lands’ will now be accusative: 
modAas or tAciotas woAes. ‘Little by little’ cannot be trans- 
lated literally, nor will xara piay do at all; but the proper 
Greek word is édegéys, ‘one after the other, a bacchius. Set 
before this wAeforas, and the first penthemimer is ready. 
‘Scarce loth’ is ov« (or otdév) axovoas or axovoiovs. If we use 
ovoev axovoas, only an iambus is left to find for this line ; and 
the Greek love for antithesis will suggest éxov. mods will 
come first in the next line, and a literal translation of 
‘lordless’ is dvdpyovs, a bacchius, which will follow after. 
‘Trouble’ is tapacow; and in default of a convenient ad- 
jective, we may paraphrase by using the participle tapayOetoas ; 
a long syllable placed before this word (1.-—-—) brings the 
line to the sixth foot; and xaé is obvious. We may add 70 
mpiv to the participle, or zapos, completing the line, and at 
the same time giving distinctness to the sense; for after the 
king took them the case was altered. 

We come now to the last line, a bacchius for which we 
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have already: évika. ‘Dreaded hand’ will be put in the 
dative, devA xepi. We need only change dew to the plural, 
and it will stand first before évixa, while yepoiv is a trochee, 
and so will follow. Now we may wind up the piece with 
some amplification of the context, so as not to end in the 
middle of the line: say wor apxyv éxev, or better wore 
kopaveiv. So manifest a tag can of course be easily avoided 
when we know a little more of poetic diction; but at present 
we are dispensing with it as far as we can. 


“~ > ‘4 

melatas eheens ovdey akovoas EKwV 
/ Cyl \ , ‘ \ 
moXels avapyous Kal TapayHeioas TO Tpiv 


- , s 4 lal 
dewats évika Xepoiv, WoTE KOLpavely. 


We have now produced a set of verses, which conforms to 
all rules of metre and grammar, and yet is an almost literal 
translation of a piece of English verse. There is nothing very 
poetical about them, and they are perhaps dull to read; but 
let them suffice to prove that no one need despair of mastering 
the technique of Greek verse. And the student should never 
forget, that such a set as this is worth more than a more 
ambitious piece marred by blunders. Whenever he is in 
doubt about a word, phrase or construction, he should ruth- 
lessly cut it out. By this meaus, his first attempts may be 
bald and dull, but they will be sound; and he will lay a 
good foundation. The rock is a foundation for anything, from 
cottage to palace; but no matter how fine the palace, there is 
no living in it if it be built upon the sand. 
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ErrEocLES—POLYNICES. 


Pol. O altares of my country soile. 
Et. Whom thou art come to spoile and to deface. 
Pol. O Gods, give eare unto my honest cause. 
Et. With foren power his country to invade. 

5 Pol. O holy temples of the heavenly gods. 
Et. That for thy wicked deeds do hate thy name. 
Pol. Out of my kingdom am I driven by force. 
Et. Out of the which thou camest me for to drive. 
Pol. Punish, O Gods, this wicked tyrant here. 

10 Et. Pray to the Gods in Greece and not in Thebes. 
Pol. No savage beast so cruell nor unjust. 
Et. Not cruell to my country like to thee. 
Pol. Since from my right I am wyth wrong deprived. 
Et. Eke from thy life, if long thou tarry here. 

15 Pol. O father, heare what injuries I take. 
Et. As though thy divellish deeds were hid from him. 

G. GASCOIGNE. 


Remember, in a piece of stichomythia, to give one line and 
no more to each speaker ; to balance one line against another ; 
to carry on the construction wherever you can; and to use 
appropriate particles. ye is very common in answers to a 
question, where we use yes or no as the case may be. It is 
curious to observe that the lines given to Polynices make 
sense and construction if taken without the answers. 


Pol. O altares of my country soile. 


Words. ‘Altar’: Bwyos. ‘Of my country’: ratpdos, or 
paraphrase, as tiode or tavrns tatpias xOovos. 

Form. It is possible to make a line out of the words 
suggested, but the tautology of zatpdos and warpuos is ugly. 
We therefore cast about for some verb, such as ‘I hail,’ 
‘IT salute’: zpooxvve. Now we get a simple beginning with 
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spondee (Bwpovs) and bacchius (zatpwovs); thode being a 
trochee, place zpocxvvd in the Second Cretic Position, and 
write : 

Bwpois ratpwovs tTHade TporKLVG xOovds. 


Et. Whom thou art come to spoile and to deface. 


Words. ‘Spoil’: rép$w. ‘Deface’: (8:)oAAvpL, diapGeipw. 

Form. A literal translation gives ots od 7tépowy Kat 
SiapGepav 7AGes. It is easy to see that kai diapGepav, a five- 
syllable word in rhythm, may stand last after a trochee 
(Type IX. -U|—U—~v-); or may follow the caesura, since the 
group begins with a trochee (Type IX.). od zépour is a 
bacchius group, and we now need only to expand ovs one 
syllable, by adding zep, to complete five of the six feet. 7\es 
however is impracticable. Exchange it for wape, ‘you are 
here,’ and the thing is done. 


a A {2 ‘ A 4 
ovoTep ov Tépowv Kai diapbepav mapet. 


Pol. O Gods, give eare unto my honest cause. 


Words. ‘Give ear’: dxovw, cicaxotw, kdiw. ‘Honest 
cause’ should be personal: ‘me asking honest things,’ airodyros 
dikava. Odin is not impossible, but this is more idiomatic. 

Form. It is clear that dkovcare is a convenient form ; it 
may stand last, for instance, in several types; or by elision 
it may become a bacchius. airotvros again is a palimbacchius, 
or in position may scan as a molossus. Type II. is no help 
here ; suppose we try what can be done with Type VIT., where 
the palimbacchius takes its second position. The student ought 
to perceive that but one syllable is needed to complete the 
latter part of the line; and this is got by using the compound 
eicaxovoate, Which has an extra syllable. dca. may now 
stand before airotdvros, the -a elided ; and first will come eoi, 
or better, 6 Geo/, the latter word being scanned as one syllable : 


ne , , > > a > , 
© Oeoi, dikav aitodvros cicaxovoare. 
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Et. With foren power his country to invade. 

Words. ‘Invade’: éoBadd\w. ‘Country’: zatpis, matpa, 
modus. ‘Foreign power’: BapBapo., or a more literal transla- 
tion, xeip BapBapos for example. 

Form. The construction is consecutive, and may be 
carried on by a simple infinitive (with ye or some other 
particle), or the infinitive with 7é or wore. ‘With foreign 
power’ is iv BapBapous, which may stand first with a particle, 
or last alone. The aorist inf. éoBadeiv is a cretic, true ; but it 
goes better for emphasis near the beginning, and we may make 
a four-syllable group by prefixing wore. A cretic, which we 
do want, is tatpay or 7oAw with the article. It now remains 
to select some particle. As has been said, ye will do; but 
more telling is dy, ‘as we see,’ ‘just see.’ 


wot ecBaretv by THY tatpav Eiv BapBapors. 


5 Pol. O holy temples of the heavenly gods. 


Words. ‘Holy’: oeuvres, ie. worthy of reverence. 
‘Temples’: iepd, with % or contracted ipa; vads, veds are 
less dignified, as they mean ‘house or dwelling.’ ‘ Heavenly’: 
*OAvprrtos. 

Form. This line is simple in form. We may either use 
"OAvpriwv and conform to Type I. or VII.; or add the article, 
thus getting a five-syllable group (Types IX. and X.). ipa as 
a trochee, or uncontracted iepa, may precede the five syllables 
(IX.). Now place the palimbacchius 6 ceuva first, and we 
need only a trochee or spondee. This will of course be trav 
Geov, and the line runs: 


> X “A a CFE a 2 , 
© ceva Tov Gedv ipa tov ’OdvpTIiov. 


Et. That for thy wicked deeds do hate thy name. 
Words. ‘Hate’: pico, oriyo. ‘Name’: simply ov. 
‘For’: €vexa, ovvexa; or paraphrase, ‘hate thee doing 
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wickedly.’ ‘Wicked’: kxaxds. ‘Deeds’: épya, mpayn, or use 
TET pay LEV. 

Form. oi ye is the best beginning; and if we use the 
literal translation of the next phrase, we can make up a 
palimbacchius with of y ovvex’, placing next it the spondee 
epywv. A four-syllable group is pucotet oe, and we now need 
only a cretic. This we get by putting xaxav into a negative 
form, od xaddv; which by the way is in Greek idiom even 
stronger. 


ov , ov > yy > a ~ , 
ol y ovvek epywv ov KaAdv pucovol oe. 


Pol. Out of my kingdom am I driven by force. 

Words. ‘Kingdom’: use 6povor, or BaotdrrKot Opovor. 
‘Driven’: éxziztw (the regular passive of éxBadAw), or 
efeAatvona. ‘By force’: Bia, mpos Biav, Biatws. 

Form. If we observe, as we should, that BaowWrkor is a 
resolved cretic or a resolved bacchius, we need not be at a loss 
to write Opovwv Baoidtkdy first. We may now write éxrimtw 
Bia, leaving a trochaic gap; or complete the line as in Type IX. 
with the five-syllable efeAavvopau. 

Opovoy Baorixav e&eAadvomat Pia. 
Et. Out of the which thou camest me for to drive. 

The Words we have already. As to Form, the line 
naturally begins é& av ye, ‘yes....2 ‘To drive,’ for which we 
must use the same word as in the preceding line, whatever it 
be, is é€eAGv, a cretic. ‘Camest’ is 7AGes, a trochee, which we 
place before éeAdv in the Second Position. Use the long form 
for ‘me,’ and éué may end the line. Then the vacant spondee 
can be found in a word which shall emphasise the subject, 
avTos OY KavTos, Kai Meaning tu quoque: 

e€ av ye Kavtos nOes eEeAwv ene. 
Pol. Punish, O Gods, this wicked tyrant here. 

Words. ‘Punish’: typed (acc.), déknv AapBavw, etc. 
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‘Tyrant’: tvpavvos; though alone the word is weaker than 
‘tyrant,’ there is nothing else, and the epithet kaxds will 
strengthen it. 

Form. With ripavvov in view, we need not doubt what 
to write in the first penthemimer: xaxov tipavvov. The verb 
gives us tyswpetre. The VIIIth Type is barred by our be- 
ginning; but if we tack on 6eoé as a monosyllable, we can 
copy Type TX. : tywpetre Oeot. ‘This,’ as a trochee, is Tovée. 


, U r , 
KAKOV TUPavVvov TOVOE TYyLwpEtTE, Deol. 


10 Ht. Pray to the Gods in Greece and not in Thebes. 

Words. ‘In Greece’: not literal, since Thebes is in 
Greece ; but addy, addaxod. ‘In Thebes’: év O7Bais, OnByow. 
‘Pray’: evyopa. 

Form. Be careful to use py for ‘not,’ as the sentence is 
imperative. We first note that a cretic is impossible, or there 
will be no room for the latter half of the sentence. ‘And 
not,’ nde, is a trochee, and we settle upon @O7Byow to follow, 
because the other would cause hiatus. Q@eots is a natural 
ending. evyov and adAy are both spondees, but either may be 
turned into the palimbacchius if we affix pev. The more 
emphatic is addy, so write 


addy pev evxov, wnde OnByow Geois. 


Pol. No savage beast so cruell nor unjust. 


Words. ‘Savage, cruel’: wyds, aypuos (4, with exceptions 
only in late Greek). ‘Beast’: Oyp, Onpiov. ‘Unjust’: adcxos, 
KQKOS. 

Form. There is no room for a literal translation; nor 
indeed would it be good taste in Greek to give synonymous 
adjectives to the noun and its simile. Simplify the simile: 
that is the golden rule, and we get the best term by something 
of this sort—‘ What beast more savage than this man?’ or 
carrying on the construction, ‘(being) cruel and unjust as not 
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even beasts are.’ Either form can be made into a Greek line : 
tis Onpav aypwrepos needs only rodde placed second and zore 
last ; or we may write ws ovde (‘not even’) Ojpes or Oypia, then 
comes ayptov as cretic, with kat xaxov last: to the former add 
te, and behold 


c On a] ” , ‘ , 
ws ovde Onpi Qyplov TE KQL KQKOYV. 


Et. Not cruell to my country like to thee. 


The Words are the same. 

Form. Begin with aX’ ov; and if you will, carry on the 
construction ...6v7a TH mode. Or, as this fails to fill the line, 
make a new sentence, which will give an excuse for using a 
pronoun, éyw, with eiwé. We now see that neither aypios nor 
kaxos is of use; but though no synonym is allowable, the 
substitute tovotros may stand ; and this just meets our need. 


> > > aes a + > a , 
aXX ovk €yw TowodvTos eiue TH ode. 


Pol. Since from my right I am wyth wrong deprived. 


Words. ‘Deprive’: droarepd. ‘My right’: décn, or use 
xpewv, OY TO ivov (ra ica), ‘my fair share.’ Whatever be the 
word, let it be such that ‘ wrong’ can form a pair to it. Thus 
with dic we should want ov dixaiws ; with xpewv, its negative ; 
with ra toa, ovK é€ icov. 

The Form emerges from the last phrase; for as ‘de- 
priving’ implies the genitive, ‘right’ becomes a cretic, tév icwv 
(the singular will not scan), and ovx ef icov completes a 
hephthemimer. ‘Deprive’ has only to be put in its proper 
form to finish the whole line: 


> ~ ra > 
ATOOTEPOVUAL TOV LawV OUK ef imoV. 


(Note that areorépnuar would do also, both in metre and in 
meaning. ) 
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Hi. Eke from thy life, if long thou tarry here. 


Words. ‘Life’: Bios; a paraphrase cannot be used in 
this instance because it would spoil the effect. ‘Tarry’: péve, 

Form. The passive form azoorepyOyoe is theoretically 
possible with short particle added, but no particle suits the 
context but ro. However, the middle form in this verb has 
a passive sense, and this fills the penthemimer: azoorepyoe. 
‘Tf thou tarry’ is éav pévys, which becomes a cretic by simply 
changing éav to jv. iov will stand last, and is best in that 
position because it gains emphasis. A beginner might be 
tempted to write rod ood Biov, and to fill the hiatus with d¢, 
making a strong line flat as ditch-water ; not to mention that 
a Greek would laugh at tod oot, and wonder whose life else 
could it be? Let us avoid padding of this infantile sort, and 
seek for something that may really strengthen instead of 
weakening. Take for example the adverbial zpos, ‘besides,’ 
which again may be strengthened by xa‘: then we have, with 
the cretic in the Second Position, 


> , ‘ , A / / 
GMooTEpyoEL Kal Tpos, NY jevys, Piov. 


15 Pol. O father, heare what injuries I take. 


Words. ‘What injuries I take’: ofa kaka, ota racy. 
Of course zacyw means ‘experience’ or ‘feel,’ not ‘suffer,’ but 
the meaning ‘suffer’ is implied in ota. Or turn the ex- 
pression, ‘what he does to me.’ 

Form. Place ‘hear’ first, as is natural, and rarep pro- 
visionally last ; axove (axovcov)...ratep. Now ota may stand 
second, just before the caesura, which leads us to choose 
akoveov. Tacx can easily be placed, but no suitable cretic is 
forthcoming. What can we say for ‘injuries’? Suppose kaka 
be paraphrased as ov dikava, which is as strong, or stronger, 
be it remembered ; perhaps the student will then see that he 
has merely to add dpa, and a five-syllable group emerges into 
view. The object pe will avoid hiatus: 


» er > > , a / 
akovoov oia pov dikata dpa, Tarep. 
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Et. As though thy divellish deeds were hid from him. 


Words. ‘As though’: this cannot be literal; say ‘do 
you think...? 7 yap, or yap alone; or other particles may do. 
‘Devilish deeds’: xaxovpyia or some equally strong noun, a 
good long one if possible, a mouthful of sound. ‘Hid’: 
AavOavw. 

Form. tiv oj xaxovpyiav needs only ye to make a final 
hephthemimer ; but is ye allowable? Certainly ; for it implies 
‘such villainy as yours’ cannot be hid, though others’ may. It 
is obvious that no cretic is now possible with ote yap, or 7 yap 
ole, SO we write at once Aabely yap ole : 

Aabeiv yap ole. tHv ye onV KaKkoupyiay ; 

The student may now read the lines given to Polynices, 
and see that as in the English they run continuously, oe 
break in the construction. 


EDT, 


Kine Epwarp IV.—Lapy GRey. 


K. E. Now tell me, madam, do you love your children ? 
L. G. Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 
K. E. And would you not do much, to do them good ? 
L. G. To do them good, I would sustain some harm. 
5 K. £. Then get your husband’s lands, to do them good. 
L.G. Therefore I came unto your majesty. 
K. E. Tl tell you, how these lands are to be got. 
L. G. So shall you bind me to your highness’ service. 
K. E. What service wilt thou do me, if I give them ? 
10 LZ. G. What you command, that rests in me to do. 
K. E. But you will take exceptions to my boon. 
L. G. No, gracious Lord, except I cannot do it. 
K. EB. Ay, but thou canst do what I mean to ask. 
L. G. Why, then I will do what your grace commands. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
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K. E. Now tell me, madam, do you love your children ? 


The Words need no remark, except ‘madam’: yiva It 
we translate the sentence literally it runs: ® ytva, défov- 
apa ides Ta TEéxva (OF TOUS matoas); Here are two iambic 
words (yivar and ¢urcis) ; two trochees (A€fov, dpa) ; and for 
the rest, a sufficient variety of combinations are possible. 
No ecretic or bacchius appears. But there is a molossus, tods 
maidas: and, as we have seen, half a line will be made if we 
can find a trochee and an iambus which will suit the sense. 
Now ¢urcis is an iambus, and dpa a trochee: dpa rods matdas 
giAeis is therefore the latter hephthemimer. Now for the 
penthemimer. yivar we place first, and the problem is to 
make \éfov a bacchius. This is easy, if we remember the 
polite idiom of command: déyous av. 


yuvar, A€yors avs apa Tors Taidas Purels; 


L. G. Ay, full as dearly as I love myself. 

Words. ‘Ay’: particle, ye or ydp, according to the 
construction; ye if we carry it on, yap with a new verb. 
‘As dearly’: ody jocov, ovdev Hocov, a strong form of ex- 
pression. 

Form. A literal translation is unpromising: ody jocov 
}) éuavtnv, which will probably tempt the novice to write 9 y 
ene. But we shall clearly find it a help, if the pronoun can 
be changed to some other case, whether it be €uot, éuov, or 
éy#. Follow up this hint, and see what it brings out: ovdev 
nooov enor pidror cio 7 eyo (or airy). Now the matter grows 
clearer ; for if we add yap to éuoi we have a palimbacchius : 
euoi yap. There are two trochees, each beginning with a 
vowel ; place otdé next, and yooov will naturally follow it. 
giro. will stand last, and now we have only to block the 
hiatus in 7 éy# to complete our line. Remembering the 
emphatic xai, we may write 7 xéyw#, and the thing is done. 

euol yap ovdey nooov 7) Kayo ido. 


R. 


~I 
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K. E. And would you not do much, to do them good? 


Words. ‘Do good’: cd dpav or roreiv with accusative (the 
beginner is sure to think a dative is right); or evepyerety. 
‘Them’: avtovs, vw, ode, or téexva repeated. 

Form. dp ovx av rovotns or rovots 7oAAG. is easily manipu- 
lated, if we recollect that zou. may be short. If we use zrovotys, 
we need only transpose av to stand after roAAa ; or we may 
make an amphibrachys with ovis av. ‘To do them good’ 
may be simply wor’ evepyeretv, or ed dpacovaa, leaving room for 
vv. An improvement will be to place av nearer the beginning 
(such is the Greek idiom); so ov« av rovoims will be better than 
what was suggested. Now add ye, which is amply justified by 
the emphasis, and the line runs :— 


> Xv UA , > > , , 
ovUK av Tovoins 7oAda y ev dpacovea vw; 


L. G. To do them good, I would sustain some harm. 


Words. ‘Suffer harm’: wacyew 71, a favourite meiosis in 
Greek, used in a bad sense, as we use ‘if anything should 
happen.’ 

Let the Form recal the last line, and get in ed dpacovca 
near the beginning. dpacovea is a palimbacchius ; if we place 
it first, a spondee (or trochee) must follow, and we have only 
a monosyllable ed. But if we add an object, such as rékva, or 
better tovodSe, we can make a spondaic group: tovad et. We 
have now zafouyx av 7e left to make half a line of. aaGoust tr 
may stand last, as the student must readily see; can we 
expand dv into a cretic? Will ey help? Yes; for the 
emphatic «ai is often used with av, and «dv éyw is a cretic. 


, ry a 2 / , 
dpacovca ToVTd €u KaV €yw madount Tl. 


éyw, please observe, is not meaningless, but adds still more 
to the emphasis. 
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K. £. Then get your husband’s lands, to do them good. 


Words. ‘Get’: Kéxryar, wérapor. ‘Husband’s lands’: 
perhaps xAjpos may help, or we may use yvou; but aypot does 
not seem to be used for ‘estate’ in dramatic poetry. 

Form. ‘To do them good’ must be so translated as to 
recal or echo ed Spacovea vw; and there seems to be more 
than will easily fit in one verse. If after trying we find this to 
be so, there is a way to avoid a cramped or ugly line; namely, 
to divide the sense between two lines, and interpolate another 
spoken by the second person. The interpolated line is merely 
‘What do you say?’ or ‘Say on,’ or ‘What am I to do?’ or 
some similar phrase. Examples of this curious practice may 
be seen above (p. 14). This speech may be divided as follows : 


K. E. ‘To do them good—do I make my meaning clear?’ 
L.G. ‘What must I do? that is what I wish to hear.’ 
K. E. ‘You must get your husband’s lands.’ 


First we must settle on the construction. It seems simplest 
to use de, so that the echo of line 4 will be ws ed dpacovcar. 
Insert ovv for ‘therefore,’ and it will be seen that one short 
syllable alone is needed to make a beginning according to 
Type VIII. Such a one is to hand in wv: os otv ww | & 
Spacovcav |. Finish up with a stock phrase such as 7 cadds 
eyo; 

ws ovv vw ev dpdcovtav—n cadas heyw; 

For the lady’s answer, the student must draw upon his 
own memory. Phrases ought to suggest themselves: ri det pe 
Spav or roretv, Té Spav mpoonxet, will do for the first half of the 
verse ; 6éA\w «Avew for the end; and todro yap is the cretic : 


tl Spav mpoojke; todtro yap Gédw Kdvew. 
The king now concludes his interrupted speech: det & 


avépés will make a palimbacchius, and kéxryoOo. yvas may 
stand at the verse-end. A contrast of persons is implied, 


7—2 
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which suggests avryv for the spondee; but a trochee does 
not appear. Paraphrase xéxryofa, then, by adjective + 
some other verb; the cognate adjective xryavs will give a 
cretic, and éyew will do for the verb. 


det o avdpos adtiv KTyoiovs exe yvas. 
L. G. Therefore I came unto your majesty. 


Words. ‘Your majesty’ need not be translated, for the 
simpler Greek has ov. If preferred, however, ovag or the like 
may be added. ‘Therefore’ = ‘for this’: use éxatt, xapu, etc., 
not ovv ; Or pos TaiTa. 

Form. tovtwy éxati is a penthemimer already, so let it 
stand. zpoondOov is of no use with éxati, though we may say ' 
Tovtwv xapwv tpoondrOov (Type VII.). But zapeyu is more idio- 
matic, and wapei oo. may stand last. The cretic still lacks, 
but there is a quasi-auxiliary tvyydvw which has the required 
scansion, and we may write: tvyyavw tapotoa ao. Now the 
line is done, unless it is felt more satisfactory to get in ‘your 
majesty’; in which case we will write 


mpos TaiTd y, Ovas, TYYXaVW Tapodtoa ToL. 
K. E. Tl tell you, how these lands are to be got. 


Words. ‘Tell’: remember the metrical variants of Aéyeuw, 
such as capynvilew (capyvica), dndodv, avarricc ew. 

Form. There are plenty of turns available: dyAvcw 76 
wav, wavtT avarTvéw taxa, cadnvid tade. Which we choose 
will depend on the rest of the line. The natural word to use 
is ows, and the verb is Aye, leaving just room for dé 
(Type IL). We might also begin BovAa dé A€Ew ‘do you 
wish me to say?’ Now if we can find a cretic, sadn 
may stand last; and the cretic is easy enough, rodr’ éyw, or 
ravta cor, and so forth. (Observe that o7ws can also be trans- 
formed into a cretic: 7@ tpdw or resolved tiv tpo7w.) 


orws d€ AnWer TadT eyo capyvid. 
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L. G. So shall you bind me to your highness’ service. 


Words. ‘Bind’: Cevyvym, cvlevyvums. ‘ Highness,’ like 
‘your majesty,’ might be left out, or turned into a vocative. 
‘Service’: a paraphrase is necessary; either oor trnpereiv, 
or a noun in apposition, as trypéris, troupyds, perhaps even 
brnpeTnpa, vroupyia. 

Form. The necessary words are ovtws, euée (me), and 
Cevfes (ov€evéeis). Clearly then the most convenient of those 
given for ‘service’ is tmovpyos (amphibrachys). The first 
penthemimer is already made, as the student doubtless per- 
ceives ; and with éué last, the choice of simple or compound 
verb depends on what we can get for the space still empty. 
ioc suits the tone of the piece (we then change the verb to a 
participle); and on the whole it will be clearer if cou be added, 
and at the same time the construction will be made perfect. 


CA c ‘ ” , > , 
ovTws vmoupyov toh. cou CevEwv eye. 


K. FE. What service wilt thou do me, if I give them? 


The Form may either recal (8), as ‘for what will you be 
vrovpyos?’ or it may be literal, the only change being éyew 
instead of ‘do.’ The Greek idiom is éyew 7 for ‘to be able to 
furnish’; as AaB exe, lit. ‘he has a handle (or grip),’ i.e. ‘he 
gives me a handle (or grip), lets me get hold.’ We shall 
therefore be right in translating tiva éxeus vrovpyiav. Again, 
‘if I give’ is best changed so as to give a participle agreeing 
with the subject, i.e. €xovca or AaBotca, Now vroupyiay places 
itself last at once, and AaBotca we will put provisionally in 
the bacchius position ; its object, radra, will with éyers make 
up a cretic, and we have only to find a spondee (or iambus) 
that will do duty for riva. Such is roiav. 


, A“ Ae? m” e , 
TOLAYV AaBovca TOUT €XELS UTOUPYLaY ; 
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L. G. What you command, that rests in me to do, 


Words. ‘Command’: xeAevw, tacow. ‘Rests in me to 
do’: either ‘I will do,’ or (better) something less commonplace, 
like the English—as épyov éuov, or tc6. with participle, or 
apkéow trade (Soph. Aj. 439 ovd epya peiw...apkeras). 

Form. Be careful to use the general relative, ds av, not 
és simply. It will agree with vzoupyiay, that is, it will be qv 
dv. This must of course stand first, and xeAevys is a bacchius, 
so we need go no further. Perhaps however ot ragys is better, 
as there is point in emphasising ov; there is not much to 
choose between them. dpxéow will give a cretic, and the 
sense is all there. But if ov be used, there is point in adding 
éys (it is possible to use it even without ov), and ravTyy will 
add yet more to the emphasis. 


a x mS , cy , , > , 
hv av ov taéns, apkeow TavTnV eyo. 


K. E. But you will take exceptions to my boon. 

Words. ‘Exceptions’ =‘object,’ ‘deny’: ovk aivd, pbova, 
drapvotpa., drorrw (strong, ‘spit away’). ‘Boon’ = ‘what T 
want’: Gédw, xpylw, airo. 

Form. This is better put conditionally, as the Greeks 
love to do, with dy or tax’ av. With the combination Kav, 
and drorréw, we can make a hephthemimer of Type X.: kav 
dromticas. A bacchius is easily made with ‘What I want,’ 
& xpyCw, but it can only stand if the speaker has a definite 
boon in mind. This seems really to be the meaning (see 
line 13), not ‘you will refuse whatever I ask,’ & av xpntu. 
The line may be ended with yvvac: 


Lad v > a , x ° / , 
TAX av 8 a xentw KaV a7TromTTUOals, yuvat. 
L. G. No, gracious Lord, except I cannot do it. 
Words. ‘Gracious lord’: simply dvagé. ‘No’: jxura, or 


nota ye. ‘Except I cannot’: a literal translation is awkward, 
but we may say ‘if I can,’ éav o6évw, qv oOevo, etc. 
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Form. j#xuora is a palimbacchius, and may stand first: 
as ovag naturally comes second, we add the ye often found in 
answers. But jv cfévw is not enough to complete the line. 
The student must therefore cast about in his mind, or look in 
the dictionary, for synonyms; and must be ready to para- 
phrase, using an adjective or noun containing the desired 
meaning. A poetical adjective for ‘able’ is gepéyyvos, and 
a poetical verb meaning ‘to be’ is tuvyyavw or kupd. These 
give the line as follows: 


LA , > > A 4 , 
nKLTTA y, wvak, nv pepeyyvos TUXW. 


K. E. Ay, but thou canst do what I mean to ask. 


The Words are simple, but we must remember to echo 
the preceding line. qepéyyvos «i will therefore be the proper 
translation of ‘thou canst,’ and ‘to do’ may still be infinitive 
(consecutive), or wate may be used, or a paraphrase with zpos, 
as mpos Tad?’ & xpnlw. By adding dé or yap we can make 
epeyyvos «t scan, and these words are best placed at the 
beginning, because they are emphatic. A paraphrase must 
now be made of the remainder. We may use the noun 
cognate with ypylw, that is to say xpéos, and write ‘for my 
purpose,’ zpos totpov xpéos. ov only is necessary to complete 
the line: 

hepeyyvos yap et av, Tpos Todpov yxpéos. 


L.G. Why, then I will do what your grace commands. 


The last line is easy enough. The idiom with icf: is here 
convenient; icf ovv or aA’ ict, and we may complete the 
construction with dpagovoay or apxécovoav, words already 
used. ‘What you command’ is indefinite (not known) to 
the speaker, for which reason & ypyfers would be wrong, and 
av xpyCys is right. This is a molossus, and its place is in- 
variable. Observe now, that the molossus wants a trochee 
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before it, and both the participles end in a trochee; we 
therefore follow Type VII. or VIII. avaé may stand last for 
‘your grace’; and ye inserted before apxécoveay gives finally 


Cre. 
Tir. 
Cre. 
Tir. 
Cre. 


Tir. 


C; re. 
Tir. 


Cre. 
Tir. 
Cre. 
Tor. 


GAN tof. pw’ apkécoveay av xpytys, ava€. 


Ie 


CREON—TIRESIAS. 


Why wouldest thou that he should not be here? 
I would not have him heare what I should say. 
He is my son, ne will he it reveale. 
And shall I then while he is present speake ? 
Yea, be thou sure that he no lesse than I 
doth wish ful well unto this commonweale. 
Then, Creon, shalt thou know: the meane to save 
this citie, is that thou shalt slea thy sonne 
for his countrey. 

Oh, oh, what hast thou said, 
thou cruell soothsayer ? 

Even that that Heaven 
hath ordered once and needs it must ensue. 
How many evils hast thou knit up in one! 
Though evil for thee, yet for thy countrey good. 
And let my countrey perish, what care I ? 
Above all things we ought to hold it deare. 


G. GASCOIGNE. 


These lines are a free translation of a passage in Euripides 
beginning at Phoenissae 911, where the student may look for 
hints if he will. 

This piece, it will be observed, is less regular than the last, 
for in the middle of it the speakers allow themselves more than 
one line each. We must be allowed the same liberty, only be 
careful to give each speaker the same number of lines (two or 
three as it may be) for each pair of speeches. 
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Cre. Why wouldest thou that he should not be here ? 


Words. ‘Why’: 7, rivos xapu, etc. ‘Not be here’: py 
rapeivat, drreivar, aroatateiv. ‘ Wouldest’: 6éras, xpy ets. 

Form. We see a bacchius at once, azetvar; and perhaps 
it will be noticed that tivos needs only to be changed into its 
short form to give a cretic: tod yap. ‘He’ may be expressed 
by todrov, which with d¢€ can be made to scan. There remain 
but two feet, and we have one all ready for us in ypyles ; the 
last may be a vocative, yépor. 


~ > Lal ~ , , , 
TOUTOV oe ATELVAL TOV KAPLV xencets, yepov; 


Tir. I would not have him heare what I should say. 


The Words are so simple that we may consider them with 
the Form. 

This sentence may be put independently, with yap as ov 
yap Gedo’ av; but it is usual in stichor to carry on the 
construction, hence we will make the line subordinate, and 
begin with py. ‘Hear’ would then give a bacchius, axovy, 
and with zws interpolated a penthemimer would appear. 
‘What I say’ might be av A€yw, but this would cause hiatus 
in the First Cretic Position. A simple paraphrase is rods 
Adyous, also a cretic, or rots éuots Adyous. The line might 
end with Kpéov. But this would be a stupid line, and too 
much like the preceding; it would have the effect of flip- 
pancy for that reason. If then we cast about for some 
more poetical phrasing, we may think of fvvictwp ‘privy 
to’; and then after changing Adyous to the genitive, we 
should want only a verb. 7 is too short, yévyta: is impossible, 
being a second bacchius; but areivar suggests zapy, and this 
leaves us with the following line: 


, , A ry a a , 
pn Twos Evvictop Tov euav raphy Aoywv. 
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Cre. He is my son, ne will he it reveale. 


Words. ‘My’: éuos, duos. ‘Son’: rats, réxvov, yovos, etc. 
‘Reveal’: dnXodv, éxpaivo, éekxaditr, avarticow. Or negatively 
‘not reveal’ is ovyav, cw7av. 

Form. This sentence will be linked with the last by yap. 
It is possible to be quite literal thus. éuos yap makes an 
amphibrachys, and zais éor’ can stand before it as a spondee ; 
the sentence continues with ovd¢, leaving room for dnAvce 
-(molossus) with ré8e in the last foot. But this version may 
be improved on. It may be made one sentence, éor: becoming 
wv, and éuos yap standing as the first word-group. ovyyoerar 
is a strong word to end with, and the speech may be clinched 
by a contrast, ‘even if he hears,’ kai kAvwv (cretic). So written, 
it will be idiomatic and forcible. 


SANs BS x a ‘ , , 
€mos yap wv mats Kal KAvwv ovynoeraL. 


Tir. And shall I then while he is present speake ? 


Words. ‘Shall’ is better rendered by a deliberative 
subjunctive, or by det, xp7, and the like, or BovAe. ‘Speak’: 
Aéyew, eirety, cadynvilev, Sydrodv. ‘Present’: wapetvar, tapa- 
OTATELV. 

Form. fovdAa rad’ citw would give a penthemimer, but it 
is weak ; the surprise, even indignation of the tone is better 
expressed by 7 yap or 4 Kat. ‘While he is present’ literally 
translated is rapovrtos, which may stand next (amphibrachys). 
The rest may be variously treated: as dyAwow 10 wav, or tadTa 
det A€yew, with rodde added to complete. But cadnvigew is a 
prettier word, and with de can stand next following. The 
line may then finish with rade. Or we may use tatra, and 
make the verb aorist, thus: 


> \ , a a , 
KGL TAapOVTOS TAaUTA bet aadynvica; 
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Cre. Yea, be thou sure that he no lesse than I 
doth wish ful well unto this commonweale. 


Words. ‘Be thou sure’: «& ioft, or xatio&i. ‘Wish 
well’: use edvovs. ‘Commonweal’: simply woAts, trodus. ‘No 
less than I’: ovy joao énov. 

Form. ydp will be the natural particle, as it implies 
‘yes.’ If we prefix €uov, we get an amphibrachys, which 
we place first; and no more is necessary than a change of 
od to ovdé, in order to make a phrase which can follow 
after. We then get ovdév before the caesura, and joov after- 
wards, giving a line of Type V. Now e@ xario@x will scan, 
but the ov gives a tinge of contempt, or at least is dictatorial ; 
we will therefore make the clause dependent, and say, ‘that 
you may know’: os «dys. An object rdde, or better caus, 
may complete the line. We next notice that ‘to this common- 
weal,’ literally translated as r7de 77 7oAe, is metrical, and that 
7 Toe forms a cretic. We can therefore make a line of 
Type V., or by using tavry and transposing it after the cretic, 
of Types I.—III. etvovs may stand first or last in the earlier 
half of the line ; and all we want now is a bacchius or amphi- 
brach for the verb. Although éorw is too short, répuxe will 
just do. yépov may now be added at the end. 

éuovd yap oveev Hooov, ws cidyjs Tadpds, 


v / ~ “a , / 
evvous Téepuke THOE TH TOAEL, YEpov. 


Tir. Then, Creon, shalt thou know: the meane to save 
this citie, is that thou shalt slea thy sonne 
for his countrey. 

Words. ‘Then’: 87, vv, or both; zpos ratra, obv. ‘Thou 
shalt know’: to, etc., axove, akovoov. ‘The meane is’: no noun 
is needed here, but use a participle as shown below. ‘Slay’: 
krelvew, kataxteivew, etc. ‘For’: vmép, exati, yapi, OOovveca. 

Form. We must be careful not to exceed two lines in 
this speech, as it must match the last. It is easy to make a 
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penthemimer out of the materials: axove and axovaov are each 
an amphibrach, and 67 vuwy may stand after the first, mpos 
tatta before either. The particle ro. should be used in the 
following sentence, as is the wont where the speaker dictates, 
or professes superior knowledge. The idiomatic form is ‘thou 
shalt save this city by slaying thy son.’ We get hence ryvd_ 
tou for a cretic (First Position), and a literal translation gives 
gwuoes 7odw to follow. ‘For his countrey’ will be odews 
xapy or ékati, the latter of which makes up a penthemimer 
with wodews. ‘Thy son’ is tov ody zatda; omit the article, 
which is not needed in verse, and transpose, and a cretic 
appears. We want now a four-syllable word, of the scansion 
¥—v-, for ‘slaying,’ and this is the aorist of kataxretvw : 

akove Oy vuv: tHVvde ToL THcES TOAW 

modews ExaTe TAlda TOV KaTAKTAVUY. 

The student should note the antithesis in z0Awv 7oAews, and 

the force of xaraxravwv placed last. In these respects the 
English is less satisfactory. 


Cre. Oh, oh, what hast thou said, 

thou cruell soothsayer ? 

Words. ‘Oh’: aiat (ded is less strong, but would do). 
‘Cruel’: Bapus, etc. ‘Soothsayer’: partis. 

Form. The vocative may be used, or (which is more 
idiomatic) a participial phrase: ‘ What is this thou hast said, 
being a cruel soothsayer?’ ‘Said’ may be eizes or eAccas ; the 
latter, we need hardly now point out, suits our verse, for with 
ri tovr it makes up the first penthemimer. aiat may stand 
outside the metre, as exclamations frequently do. From the 
remainder we get at once pavtis wy, a cretic; Bapvs may stand 
last, and éuoi between. (Notice how flexible this phrase is : 
we might write @y enol | pavris Bapis.) 

QLLOLL 


, ~ > » € , a > wx , 
ti tovt éXeLas, partis dv enol Bapus; 
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Vi. Even that that Heaven 
hath ordered once and needs it must ensue. 

Words. ‘Heaven’: Oeoi. ‘Ordered’: use apape, or édo€e, 
the technical word for decrees of the Ecclesia. ‘Ensue’: say 
‘shall happen,’ yevyjoerar. ‘Must’: avady«y in some form ; but 
see below. 

Form. Be careful to get the English into one line. The 
construction is carried on (as in the English), by @ or azep, & 
34, d to. There is no room for pév and dé, but we may again 
use the idiomatic participle: then ‘once hath ordered’ becomes 
drag d0€avta, With Geois in the dative. We notice that dofavra 
is a palimbacchius ; and by scanning 6eots as a monosyllable 
we can make a line of Type IV.: a @eots amaé | dofavta ||. Five 
syllables remain, and yevyoerar has but four; avayxy is too 
long to come in; we add therefore the emphatic xa to express 
‘must.’ 


i) A a 60k ‘\ / 
& Oeois amagé dofavta Kal yevyoerat. 


Ore. How many evils hast thou knit up in one? 


Words. ‘How many’: doa. ‘Knit up’: the correspond- 
ing metaphor of ‘weaving’ expresses rather ‘making plans or 
plots’; but in Greek Cevyvupe or cvlevyvuue is the equivalent. 
‘In one’: eis év, literal. 

Form. This line is not so simple as the others have been. 
éwélevéas, preceded by a monosyllable, would stand just after 
the penthemimeral caesura (Type X.). No monosyllable, how- 
ever, is forthcoming; for «is €&v go together in rhythm, and 
form a trochee. Suppose we paraphrase évvéCevéas, by finding 
another verb compounded with &vv, and adding (if we please) 
fevéas as a participle. Such a verb is évyuBadrev; and its 
aorist, évvéBades, is a cretic with the first syllable resolved. 
cis &v will precede this word in the First Cretic Position, and 
fevéas may follow it (but is not necessary). We now want 
three syllables to precede cis &, and doa (which must be 
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elided) has but one. Suppose we write ws woAdAa, or, as that 
would make hiatus, ws pvpéa. In this phrase, observe that ws 
is the exclamation, and goes with the verb, not the noun; it 


means ‘how (true it is that)....2. The line will end with kaka. 


c , 4-& , 
ws pupt eis ev EvveBares CevEas kaka. 


Tir. Though evil for thee, yet for thy countrey good. 
Words and Form. We must certainly get in pev and dé: 


got pev...moAe. d€, or TH O€...70AE. Kak éotiv would scan in 
the first clause, but is flat, as giving some prominence to an 
unimportant and unnecessary verb. Moreover, dissyllables 
like xaxa are very rarely elided, except in set phrases, such 
as tay av, caf ich. But a satisfactory paraphrase is tovatra 
(scanned at pleasure u—v), which is often used to avoid 
repeating an adjective. ‘Thy’ country is oj, which we may 
place after é¢, and then we have only to add xadAa last. 
col pev Toatta, TH O€ oF TONE Kada. 

Note that xaxa may be understood, and we may write coi 
pe, moet O€.... 

Cre. And let my countrey perish, what care I? 

Words. ‘Let perish’: oAoto, yaupérw ‘farewell to it.’ 
‘Care’: péde. 

Form. The line is quite easy. We may remember that 
odé€oGar often has xaxdés, and then write xaxas ddovro. Some 
may be tempted to go on épi zodus, but no Greek would say 
€u7n In such a connexion; at most he would use 7. Even this 
with ye would scan; but some particle is better, as dy, or 
better wév. Observe that ev wodis is no cretic, for pév goes 
in rhythm with the word before it. The line, in fact, has no 
real caesura, and differs from all our Types; but such lines 
are common enough, and quite permissible if the hobby is not 
ridden to death’. ‘What care I’ is literally ré wor wéAer; which 

1 See Introduction, p. 13. 
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just completes the line. The use of pév without dé is here no 
objection; it often implies an obvious antithesis, such as ‘what 
then ?? 

KakO@S OAoLTO pev OAs’ Ti por peAeL; 


Tir. Above all things we ought to hold it deare. 

Words. ‘Ought’: xpy, det, mpere. ‘Hold’: vopicew. 
‘Dear’: didrov, pidAratov. 

Form. vopilew as a bacchius finds its inevitable place ; 
and yxpy with a particle, yap surely, will precede it. /Ararov 
will follow, and ‘it’ may be zoduw, placed last. We will add 
zavtwv to strengthen ¢iAratov, and thus appears a simple line 


of the First Type. 


xen yap vopiley pidtatov wavtwv ToXw. 


Ms 


Youne Mortimer. 
Lords, 
Sith that we are by sufterance of heaven 
arrived, and armed in this prince’s right, 
here for his country’s cause swear we to him 
all homage fealty and forwardness ; 
and for the open wrongs and injuries 
Edward hath done to us, his queen, and land, 
we come in arms to wreak it with the sword ; 
that England’s queen in peace may repossess 
her dignities and honours ; and withall 
10 we may remove those flatterers from the king 
that havock England’s wealth and treasury. 
Martowk, Ldward II., tv. 4. 18. 


i) | 


So far our task has been simplified, inasmuch as one line 
of English had to be got into one line of Greek. But that is 
of course not so as a rule. Iambic verse in Greek, as blank 
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verse in English, depends for much of its beauty on the Verse 
Paragraph ; or in other words, the arrangement of the pauses. 
One of our aims must be to avoid too many stops at the end 
of a line, and to break the sense in different parts of 
successive verses. It is generally found, moreover, that a 
good Greek version contains rather more lines than the 
English. In translation then it is allowable to make about 
six lines to five of the English, or even five to four. 

We shall no longer proceed by taking each line by itself, 
but we shall take a whole sentence, or a couple of thoughts 
closely connected, and in that manner proceed. 


Lords, 
Sith that we are by sufferance of heaven 
arrived, and armed in this prince’s right. 


Words. ‘Lords’: © avédpes simply (dvdpes by crasis) ; 
or use a more ornate phrase, such as tHode Koipavor xOovos. 
‘Sufferance of heaven’: &v Geois, Eiv Ged ti, otk avev Oedv. 
‘Arrive’: ixveouar (adp-), nw, mapemu. ‘Arm’: orAilo. ‘In 
this prince’s right’: paraphrase ‘on behalf of,’ ‘to help,’ using 
dpivo, aywyds, trép, or what not. Useful synonyms are 
dpdvtwp, TyLwpos, tpootatyns. The idea of ‘right’ is got in by 
using dikn; évv dikyn, dixaiws, ws Ges, ete. 

Form. A whole line may be made of ‘lords’: avdpes 
xGovos riod edyeveis oikntopes, where evdyevets gives the sense of 
high birth, A Greek dramatist might not improbably have 
begun the speech so; but it goes rather far from the English. 
It will be better to say simply dvdpes. ‘Sith’ is ézei, and 
observe this only needs the addition of pév (a natural particle 
here) to make an amphibrach. Place ézei pev before the 
trochee Gvdpes. ‘Arrived’ might be ddixoperba at the be- 
ginning of the line; but 7xowev (possible cretic) is more 
convenient for the last half. tv @eots is also a cretic, and 
two cretics together cannot stand. (Be careful not to write 
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étv Ge tw’ jKomev, for the dative -. cannot be elided.) Which 
is easier: to add a syllable to the end of one of these, or to 
the beginning? To the end; for while there is no suitable 
compound of 7xw, Geots may be written Peotow. 


2 XN XN fas 2» a 7 
eel pev avopes Etv Oeotow yKopev— 


‘Armed’ is wrAucpevor or dro Gevtes, the former preferable 
because it implies an abiding state; or a more ornate ex- 
pression, éoroAurpevor Sopit. ‘This prince’ is ovros (not king 
Edward of course, and the pronoun is necessary): tovtw followed 
by one of the nouns suggested. A bacchius is wanted, and 
such is dpwyot. This involves hiatus ; but this we easily avoid 
by putting in re to be followed by xaé (or a second tre). A 
eretic (or with xaé an iambus) is now needed; and vy diy 
might do but for two reasons,—the phrase must end in a 
consonant, and we must not use a phrase so much like &v 
Geots. But a glance at the prepositional phrases given in the 
Introduction will suggest apds dixys : 


, > > \ \ bd se c r / 
TOUTW T Apwyol pos OLKNS wrAo evo. 


here for his country’s cause swear we to him 
all homage fealty and forwardness, 


Words. ‘Swear’: opvupi, xat-. (Remember that épxoy 
didovar means to ‘administer’ or ‘suggest’ an oath.) More 
poetical: dpxwuord. ‘Country’s cause’: zodews, tatpas, taTpidos 
xapw. ‘Homage’: meWapxia, oéBas, etc. ‘Fealty’: riots. 
‘Forwardness’: toAwa, zpoOvyia. Remember that we may 
have to use cognate adjectives or verbs: zei#apyos, eireOys, 
—irT0s,—evToAp0s, mpoOvuos, and so forth. 

Form. Hither of the two words for ‘swear’ can be got 
in: katouooat as a bacchius equivalent, with some governing 
word like de?, or dpxwporotuey filling the first penthemimer. 
To either Oeovs may be added, ‘by the gods’ (for the second 


R. 8 
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see Soph. Ant. 265); and it will be seen that the article 
tovs will combine with this word into a cretic. Better how- 
ever is 67, ‘as you see,’ which will do to translate ‘here.’ The 
space left vacant is exactly filled by ratpas yapw : 


dpkwpototmev 57 Oeois matpas xapu. 


Observe that this line has only a quasi-caesura, since dy goes 
before it. (For this caesura, which is common enough, see 
Introduction, p. 11.) 

It is not possible to add ‘homage’ and the rest as direct 
objects, like the English sentence; but the proper way to go 
on is to use the recognised formula 7 pyv, followed by an 
infinitive. This phrase must of course stand first. We must 
now look for some phrase suggesting faith that may be worked 
in; such as €xew evrreOy dpéva, for the simpler ecivar edzrerOels is 
impracticable. €yew may come in the second foot according 
to Type VII.; and if we adopt this type we want a word 
scanning ¥—v to follow. evrodmos is of the kind we want ; 
and with this the next line is complete: 

7 pay exe evtoApov evreby dpeva. 

The two compounds of e in succession are effective, but 
€xew is weak. A more expressive word is tpépev ‘to cherish,’ 
let this be substituted. One idea still remains, ‘fealty,’ and 
we might express this by muoryv re; but it will be neater 
to vary the expression somewhat, and use one of the other 
phrases for promising faith. dotvat rior is common in such 
a connexion, so that the next line may begin 


TloTW OLoovTas. 


and for the open wrongs and injuries 
Edward hath done to us, his queen, and land, 
we come in arms to wreak it with the sword. 


There is little in the Words to call for remark, and they 
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are best considered along with the Form ; for the idioms of 
the two languages differ here. We must observe first that the 
English is of a formal cast, and almost like a legal indictment 
with its repetition. The same effect may be got by a 
formality in the Greek, though not necessarily the same 
formality as the English. ‘Wrongs’ and ‘injuries,’ I mean, 
need not be two words, but it may be better to use the device 
of antithesis, of which examples have been given (Introduction, 
p. 50). As this is not a commonplace in Greek, as it is 
in Latin, the greater is its effect when used. An opportunity 
is given by the words ‘his queen.’ If we insert the implied 
‘king,’ and write ava avagcav, we have done what the 
English does by different means. The second point to note is, 
that ‘wrongs’ is best translated as a verb, with a neuter 
relative as object. In other words, the sentence in plain 
prose would be, av6" dv ndiknoev ava avacoav. Next we must 
decide on the main verb. This should be some compound of 
avtt-, such as avtiticacOar or avtityswpetcbar (middle, because 
the speakers are interested). Thirdly, we may Grecise the 
name, as a Greek poet would have done: not picking out 
Xerxes or Philip at random from the astonished pages of 
history, but rather making a name as much like Edward 
as possible, and yet not unpleasant to Greek ears. The 
simplest plan here is to omit the w, and write "Edapdé.os. 

We are now in a position to tackle the translation, re- 
membering that we left the line just at the caesura. A 
trochee or cretic is wanted, and this must include the relative. 
Hence av@ dv is impossible. But the genitive alone may be 
used, because of the compounded avrié (as in Aesch. Ag. 1263 
aywyns avtiticacba povor, ‘to inflict death in return for 
bringing’). The desired trochee is then oy dé. *Edapduos may 
end the line, and we may insert ryvde in agreement with 
‘queen’ which is to come. avaé avaocay may follow in the 
next line, and 7dikyoev (a double trochee) can stand next, 


8—2 
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leaving a cretic to fill, The line may be completed by 
paraphrasing 7dikyoev as ydixymevyny exer: thus 


av d€ tHVvd “Edapdtos 
avaé avacoav HnouKnevny exEL. 


The other objects, ‘us’ and ‘land,’ must follow. ‘Land’ 
may be zodw (certainly not yjv), or it may be wodfras; and 
the last word, a bacchius, suggests kat rods roXdiras for the 
penthemimer. ‘And us’ is kat ymas, or by crasis xqpGs, 
which can only go in the fifth foot. This leaves space for 
‘open,’ which must in our version be an adverb, and a cretic: 
éudavas. Finally we add zpirovs (as in Soph. Aj. 1174 xopmas 
éuas Kal Thode Kal GavTod Tpirov): this is another term of 
formality, like the never-forgotten dékatos avtds : 


‘ \ / > A x) er. G 
kal Tovs ToXiTas éuavas, XYMas TplTOVs. 


‘We come’ must not be yxouev again, but suppose this 
time we say zapeopev. Now observe that a whole final 
hephthemimer is made by the participle of one of the verbs 
suggested above, avtitiwpovpevor: a fine mouthful, which 
must add to the impressiveness of the passage. But can any 
word, not mere padding, be found to complete the line? 
There is one, if we remember that the correlative of dv may 
well be exprest : 


, > 
TOUTWV TAPE [LEV AVTITLLWpPOV[LEVOL, 


There remain two phrases, ‘in arms’ and ‘ with the sword.’ 
But the word wzAwpévo. has been used already, and the 
vigorous determination exprest by them is fully brought out 
by the strong word we wrote last. We may, however, begin 
a new sentence here, by saying: ‘nor will we cease,’ kod Anfo- 
mev more, or ‘we will fight with the sword, until...’ 
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that England’s queen in peace may repossess 
her dignities and honours. 


Words. ‘England’s’ will be omitted; a Greek would 
say simply ‘the queen,’ if he owned one. ‘Dignities and 
honours’: formality again, but tiuy and yépas are exact 
translations. ‘Her’: the article, or of zpiv, ws 76 mpi, etc. ; 
or again, of mpoonkovtes. ‘In peace’: eipyvy, or look at the 
prepositional phrases (Introd. p. 62), and follow the type; 
du eipyvys. ‘Repossess’: éxw wadw, ad, ad6is. 

Form. Beginning with the phrase already suggested, and 
placing cipyvn in the molossus position, we may complete it 
with ‘until,’ €or av, and zadw: 

Kov Anfouev mot, éot av eipyvy waduw.... 


The next line is practically made already. For we at 
once mark a spondee tyuds, an amphibrachys avacca, a five- 
syllable group tas tpooykovoas, and an iambus €y7: 


Tyas avaToa TAS TpoTyKOvoas éx7. 


There remains only yépa, which with a conjunction will 
begin the next line: 


yépa. Te. 


and withall 
we may remove those flatterers from the king 
that havock England’s wealth and treasury. 


Words. ‘Withal’: pds, mpds tovros. It is however 
only another formal phrase, and we may leave it out if we 
will, for the formality has been reproduced well enough. 
‘Remove’: é«Baddw may be used, or a more expressive word, 
perhaps a metaphor, Onpedo. ‘Flatterers’: Kédakes, of Ow- 
mevovtes, even Owrevtpara (see Introd. p. 75). Be careful not 
to write @wrevovres alone, for the article is needed to make 
it serve as a noun. ‘Havoc’: use a word meaning ‘rob by 
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violence,’ ovAd or apwalw. ‘Wealth and treasury’: zAodros, 
Onoavpos. 

Form. Let us first see what words will most easily 
combine with xa’. We may it is true begin xaxBadodpev, and 
to follow it the phrase éx wdAews irresistibly suggests itself. 
But how is the king to be got in? When we try what can be 
done with ‘king,’ taking the commonest word Bac.Aetis, we 
find that xazd Bao.déws is just the group we want: trochee 
and cretic, which fit neatly after yépa re. Then taking the 
second word suggested for ‘ remove’ (since éxBaAodpev will not 
suit this construction), we see with relief that Oypevcouer fills 
the rest of the line: 


v—vxkard Backus Onpetooper.... 


‘Flatterers’ should come next, but xodaxas gives little 
help. tots Owrevovras, again, is impossible without something 
between the two words. And nothing can stand between, 
except a word that can act as an adjective. No real adjective 
is authorised by the English ; but we may insert such a word 
as aptt, ‘who have been flattering, and still do so.’ of will 
naturally follow ; and we may strengthen the verb by adding 
the phrase ‘like pirates’: 


\ + , aA a , 
Tovs aptt Owrevovtas, ot AyoTawv OiKnV.... 


The last line may be worked out in more than one way. 
ovAco. may stand first, as in Type II.; or apraovow in the 
middle, as in Type VIII. If we take the latter alternative, 
Oynoavpov may go first, kat tAodrov in the molossus position, 
and zdAews last. Or a somewhat prettier turn may be got, 
by using an adjective in place of zAotrov, such as rayypvoov : 


e , 
Onoavpov apralovar tayxpvcov 7oAEus. 
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Vik 


Kina Henry IV.—DvUKE oF CLARENCE HIS SON. 


Cla. What would my lord and father? 
K. H. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother? 
He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas ; 
5 thou hast a better place in his affection 
than all thy brothers: cherish it, my boy ; 
and noble offices thou may’st effect 
of mediation, after I am dead, 
between his greatness and thy other brethren :— 
10 therefore omit him not; blunt not his love: 
nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
by seeming cold or careless of his will : 
for he is gracious, if he be observed ; 
he hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
15 open as day for melting charity : 
yet notwithstanding, being incensed, he’s flint; 
as humorous as winter, and as sudden 
as flaws congealéd in the spring of day. 


SHAKESPEARE: Henry IV., part 2, Iv. 4. 


Cla. What would my lord and father? 


Words. Beware of using deo707ns for ‘lord’: for this word 
the Greeks had the same rooted objection as the Romans for 
rex; it signifies a ‘slave-master,’ and as such is used with 
scornful emphasis of a king like Xerxes (Aesch. Pers. 
666, etc.). avaé is best (voc. avag, not dva as sometimes in 
epic). ‘What would’ is simply 7é 6éAes, or in metrical phrase 
ti Bove (hardly respectful enough), r/ xpyes; 

Form. If, as is most convenient, we place the vocative 
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first, Gvaé watep te, the phrase ri ypyles being a bacchius can 
come in nowhere. It must therefore be altered: moreover, 
it must be expanded in order not to break the line. Some- 
thing like rd ypyles tapwr, ti xpylwv rape would do, but these 
also contain each a bacchius. If the father sent for the son, 
as here, ri Cytets ene; 

The rhythm wanted for a final hephthemimer is either 
cretic —-U- | ¥—v— or trochaic -vu | -¥-—v-. Let ri be 
changed to mpds ti —v and we have the latter. The syllable 
still lacking may be some suitable word such as viv, dy, pov: 
and we have the line complete : 


a 4 \ , A A > , 
ovas TATEP TE, TPOS TL VUV Cntets ELE; 


K. H. Nothing but well to thee, Thomas of Clarence. 


Words. The name need offer no difficulty: it can be 
Grecised, as KAapovvtios, or a Greek name chosen, or better, 
we may use rexvov simply. ‘Nothing but’ may be ovdév addo 
y 7, which is metrical, or the form may be altered. 

Form. The important point is to echo, or to carry on 
the construction of line (1): i.e. use some word with which 
mpos may be understood. It is quite possible to be literal, 
somewhat thus: pds otdev addo y' 7)...0r otk ado vy’ oder 7)..., 
followed by a noun meaning benefit, or an infinitive of similar 
meaning, aS 7 o ael mpaccev xadds. Neater and more 
emphatic is a noun near the beginning. It will be well 
to use a forward particle, such as wev— ‘I wish you well, as 
far as that goes; but you have your part to play.’ Possibly 
texvov may need to be expanded, iAtatov tékos, or HiAratov 
Kapa. 


TO cov pev odeAnua, PiAtatov Tékos. 


EXERCISES. Ti 


How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother? 


Words. ‘Not with’ is diya, avev, drep: or, according to 
the context, ovk aywv, od waiting upon. ‘The prince’ is best 
omitted. For ‘brother,’ besides aded¢dds, we have xaciyvyros, 
which if used finds its place in the verse inevitably (see 
Types IV. and V.), or «dows (defective). 

Form. ‘Why have you come without your brother?’ 
ti 8 —u HAGes Tod Kacvyvytov dixa; to which we may add 
aitos, ‘by yourself,’ echoing the idea. The translation is 
literal, and needs no further comment : 


ti 8 avros AGEs Tod KacryvyToV dixa; 


He loves thee, and thou dost neglect him, Thomas. 


Words. Contrasted pronouns must be used, as always 
where there is a contrast of persons: xeivos (not airds, which 
means ‘by or of himself’), 6 wévx od dé. ‘Love’ is always a 
difficult word. Do not use épav (‘to be in love’) or zoéety 
(‘to long for, desiderare’), but didrctv or orépyev (rather weak). 
‘ Neglect’: perhaps duedety may come in useful; or catadpovetr, 
though this is stronger than ‘neglect.’ 

Form. ire oe xeivos makes the penthemimer: note 
that keivos is strong enough to do without pév, if convenient. 
(Be careful not to write Ketvos oe orépye, with oe in position 
before or: a common mistake of beginners.) od d€ katadpovets 
completes the sense, and we may stop here, if we can see our 
way to the next phrase. But remember that a final iambus, 
if stopt off from the rest of the line, should contain a con- 
junction. Thus a phrase like ov 8¢, 6 d€ may end a line; but 
an iambic word without conjunction, such as éyes, is im- 
possible in this place of the verse. Suppose then we expand 
the verb by some participial idiom ; we then have 


iret we Keivos, ov d€ Katadpovels exw. 
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(The line might also end with a vocative, réxvov, which of 
course forms part of the preceding sentence, and therefore the 
objection just stated does not apply.) 


thou hast a better place in his affection 
than all thy brothers: cherish it, my boy. 


So far the Greek lines have corresponded to the English. 
It is as a rule bad to stop many successive lines at the end, 
since the rhythm of iambics, as of English blank verse, depends 
more on the verse-paragraph than on the line. But there is 
sometimes reason to do this very thing, and if only done for a 
reason it has a definite effect. In translating a first-rate writer 
of blank verse, such as Shakespeare or Milton, we need never 
be afraid to copy his pauses exactly, though this of course is 
not compulsory ; but with any other writer the principle must 
be carefully borne in mind, that a succession of end-stopt 
lines is to be avoided. 

Words. ‘Affection’: oropyy is prosaic, though orépyw is 
not; ¢iAia is too weak, gpws and zdfos imply the same as 
épav and zociv. Thus almost the only word that we can use 
1S evvora, as no word in Greek exactly answers to ‘affection.’ 
For ‘place’ we had best substitute ‘share,’ pépos or poipa. 
‘ Better’ will be zA&ioros, not duetvwv, to suit the noun. The 
phrase may be strengthened with ef tis (kat) adAos. The plain 
prose of it is tAciotov ot ravtwv Tadv adeAday eayes pépos THs 
evvocas. Emphasise the utterance by ic@:, and subordinate the 
verb to it, io@...Aaxwv. The proper particles are adXa...ydp 
‘but in fact,’ to which roc may be added (didactic). 

Form. civoias, a molossus, places itself (Introd. p. 9), and 
the trochee before it, tAetorov. We have then 


aX’ icht yap — wieltoTov ebvolas pépos 


TavTwv adeApav —V—s— Aayxur. 


The gap may be filled by a dative of person judging, and 
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it will be convenient to use a name: to ye Tevdpuxo. There 
is here a jingle of ye Tev-, which we may avoid by some 
prepositional term, as tard Tevdpixod : 


GAN’ tobe yap to. wreltoTov edvoias pépos 


mavtwy addeAXpav tard Tevdpixod Aaxwr. 


Note that Aayydévw takes gen. of the whole, thus—evvoas 
Aaxeiv, but the idea of ‘part’ is understood, and if ‘part’ is 
exprest by a word, that word will be accusative. 


and noble offices thou may’st effect 
of mediation, after I am dead, 
between his greatness and thy other brethren. 


Words. ‘Cherish’ is tpépew. ‘It’ may be ryvde (sc, 
evvoay), or repeat the idea, e.g. by using zpofvpiav. ‘ Noble 
offices,’ etc.: this may be paraphrased personally, ‘you may 
reconcile him and your brothers when quarrelling, cvpPdar- 
Novras...€pw’; or ‘you may make a reconciliation of anger, 
SiadAaynv (dutAvow) xXoAov Geins av’ (not zovoiys, which means 
to ‘manufacture,’ nor zototo ‘become reconciled’). ‘ Noble’ is 
important enough to be made a statement in Greek, not merely 
an allusion. This can best be done by the Accusative in 
Apposition to the sentence: KkaAnv Satay, wpatov movov, or 
the like. The dative will follow. ‘When I am dead’: éunod 
Gavovros, which may begin a line, or drav favw yap, the same + 
a necessary conjunction filling the same space as the last. 
‘His greatness’ may be xetvos simply, or better ‘the king.’ 

Form. zpéde comes naturally as the last word in a line ; 
but for the beginning the polite imperative is better: 
tpepos av. We get then as a skeleton: 


YY 


tpépors av —Y tHvOE* — OTav Oavw 
év tots addeAgois (and to the king) 
Geins duadAayynv tw’ (or ay), 
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with an appositional phrase to wind up. To fill the first line 
aei will do, with «dra for link: in the second yédov or dpyis 
should stand, else there will be no room for the appositional 
phrase. Thus the lines run: 


tpépos av act tTHvOes KAO orav Odvw 
al > n 
év Tols adeAois TO TE KoIpavw xoXov 
/ ‘ 4 c al / 
Geins diadAaynv av, wpatov zovov. 


therefore omit him not; blunt not his love: 
nor lose the good advantage of his grace 
by seeming cold or careless of his will. 


Words. ‘Omit’ means ‘neglect,’ and may be turned by 
arwfev (rather stronger). ‘ Blunt’ is literal, auBAvvw: or by 
periphrasis, Getvar apBrctav (rv tpobvpiav). (Note that Getvar 
in this phrase means ‘make,’ 6€c@o. would mean ‘exhibit,’ like 
tovetoGau.) * Lose,’ arodAvvar, or some compound. ‘Cold’ can 
hardly be Woxpds, though if the emphasis were strong enough 
a phrase like Wtdyos BAérwov might be worked in. The sense 
is reluctance and lack of sympathy; for which dxvety is the 
simplest translation. ‘Careless’ can be turned with apedciy, 
followed by a genitive: or adpovris adj. ‘ His will’ goes most 
naturally into a conditional clause, nv tT. o7evdy, or a genitive 
participle. 

Form. The first line runs off without difficulty : 


, 9 > es , \ , 
pyr ovv aruda, pyte THY tpobvpiav 
ap.BAdvvov" 


and ‘nor lose’ can be neatly linked to this by dere, instead of 
having a new coordinate sentence: wor’ evvoay —v dddvvaL, 
which we easily complete with the compound éga7roA)vva. 
‘By seeming’ will be a participle, and this gives éxvety doxdv 
7 KapeXetv: note how convenient is the emphatic xaé for 
metrical purposes ; the device should be sparingly used, but 
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is quite legitimate when the sense admits of emphasis for any 
reason. We are now brought to a standstill, as none of the 
turns of phrase suggested will scan ; orevdovros, the construc- 
tion most suitable, leaves a syllable to seek. We must there- 
fore cast about for a four-syllable participle of the required 
scansion ¥—U-—. Such an one is the Aeschylean ANedupévos 
(Adrrowa), Which meets the case. Proceeding from the last 
stop, we have: 


wor evvotav é£amroAAvvae 


oxvely Soxav 7) Kapedeiv NeAupevor. 


for he is gracious, if he be observed ; 
he hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
open as day for melting charity. 


Words. ‘Gracious’ is eipevys, evdpwv, etc. ‘Observed’ of 
course means treated with respect, and for this idea we 
have many verbs, the best being Oeparevew: others are tipar, 
Timadpetv, céBev, or, in a bad sense, Owzevew (‘flatter’). ‘A 
tear for pity’ has quite a Greek look, and we may use the 
phrase zpos ofkrov ‘pity-wards’; though of course an exact 
analysis of the English shows that ‘ pity’ is almost a personifi- 
cation: daxpvet...mpos ofkrorv, or the more picturesque daxpuppoet. 
What follows must be paraphrased, for ‘open as day’ is im- 
possible to translate literally. It will be necessary to use a 
fully formed metaphor, and say, ‘His hand is generous, so 
that if one lacks [this comes out of the context, and is implied 
in ‘charity ’] he is soon softened (uataccew, padOaxilew: this 
translates the sense of ‘ melting’), like the sun which warms 
all the world.’ The last phrase is necessary to explain the 
use of the metaphor, and ‘warms’ echoes ‘melting’ in the 
description. ‘Generous’: apovos. ‘Lead’: oravifw. ‘Warm’: 
Oadrw or GéAyw ‘charm’; or we may use Aesch, Ag. 619 rAnv 


Tov Tpehovtos yALov yalas piaw. 
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Form. 6epazevfe/s is a molossus, with the first syllable 
resolved: hence its place is fixt. This bars evpevyjs from all 
the three cretic positions ; but if we add yap to it we alter its 
rhythm, and can then place it 


— evpevns yap —v Geparevfeis vu -. 


The trochee is obviously éori, the first place may be taken by 
a particle of emphasis such as xapra, and it will then be con- 
venient to paraphrase Oeparevfeis by Oepareias tuywv. The 
beginning of the following line is also obvious, daxpuppoec 
mpos otxtov. A vowel must follow this, therefore xetp cannot ; 
but ‘generous’ at once suggests apfovos dé yelp, leading up to 
wote. o7avi¢w must come in the bacchius position, and this 
gives wor jv oravitn tis: and the line will be readily com- 
pleted out of the words given above, padaxOjvar taxa, or 
partacoerar keap. For the remaining line we think at once 
of nAvov diknv, which will end it; and it will not be difficult 
to arrange 6@adrovtos mavra in the verse, or the words 
suggested from Aeschylus. We then have finally: 

KapT evpevyns yap ect. Oepareias TvXWV: 

daxpuppoet pos otktov, apfovos dé xelp 

aor nv omavily tis paddaooeTar Kéap 

yalas piow tpépovtos yALov dixyv. 


The learner will observe that the third of these lines has 
no real caesura, since tis goes in speech-rhythm with the 
preceding word. See Introduction, p. 11. 


yet notwithstanding, being incensed, he’s flint ; 
as humorous as winter, and as sudden 
as flaws congealéd in the spring of day. 


Words. ‘Yet notwithstanding’: opus, atfis. ‘Flinty’ 
is in Greek oudypddpwv, éx rétpas merAacpevos, or the like. 
‘Humorous’ is of course used in the old sense of ‘capricious,’ 
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full of ‘one-sided feeling’; the old medical theory being that 
in such minds one of the ‘four humours’ overbalanced all the 
rest. This would be in Greek literally repuroddpwv x aprippor, 
‘with a well-balanced mind.’ But the word ‘ winter’ suggests 
‘stormy’ as a better translation of the poet’s thought; for 
tepisooppwv refers rather to the intellect than to the passions. 
For this we have dvaxmuos, dvoexeiuepos: to which should be 
added @vpdv, the better to define the metaphorical sense of 
the word. ‘Flaw’ (or ‘floe’) is ‘ice,’ xptoraAdos; and ‘to 
freeze’ is myyvuvar (trans.). ‘As sudden as flaws’ is best 
rendered by ‘cracks like ice’; and we may use the gnomic 
aorist. ‘Ice’ is xpvotaddos. ‘Incense’ is xodow, yaXeraive, 
or a phrase with é¢ dpyjs. ‘Spring of day’ may be simply 
ews. 

Form. xodwels takes the sole bacchius place, and ovdypo- 
g¢pwv will be put last ; éo6 ouws make a good cretic ; and ats 
completes the line. dvcyeiwepos te Ovuov is already metrical. A 
slight difficulty offers at the end of this line ; as a vowel must 
follow, xa¢ cannot stand ; the rarer 7¢ will prove useful, and 
we must find a compound instead of éppayy. In the concluding 
line, é¢ €w wayeds goes naturally at the end, and will be naturally 
preceded by xpvoraAXos; we may echo the idea of éws by an 
adjective, such as dpp.0s. There is now no room for da7ep, but 
wore is often used with the same meaning: e.g. Medea 523, od 
0 wate vads Kedvds oiaxoorpédos. The lines then take shape as 
follows : 

abdis xodubels éo6 uus cidnpodpwv 
dvoxetmepds Te Oupov, 7d eéeppayn 
wot dopOp.os KpvotadXdos é ew Tayeis. 
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WAT: 
Edward. What, are you moved that Gaveston sits here? 
It is our pleasure, and we will have it so. 
Lancaster. Your Grace doth well to place him by your 


side, 
for nowhere else the new earl is so safe. 
5 Elder Mortimer, What man of noble birth can brook this sight? 
See what a scornful look the peasant casts! 
Pembroke. Can kingly lions fawn on creeping ants? 
Warwick. Ignoble vassal, that like Phaeton 
Aspir’st unto the guidance of the sun! 
10 Young Mortimer. Their downfall is at hand, their forces down: 
we will not thus be faced and over-peered. 


Edward. Lay hands on that traitor Mortimer! 
Elder Mortimer. Lay hands on that traitor Gaveston! 
Kent. Is this the duty that you owe your king? 
15 Warwick. We know our duties—let him know his peers. 
Edward. Whither will ye bear him? Stay, or ye 
shall die! 


Elder Mortimer. We are no traitors; therefore threaten not. 
MariowE: Hdward IT, 1. 4. 8—24. 


Edward. What, are you moved that Gaveston sits here? 


Words. ‘Moved’: xwé is not used so freely as Lat. 
moveo, and a more exact word is necessary, such as dvogopeiv, 
dvoxepaivew, KvilerOar, ‘Sit’: ar, caOnwar, or compounds ; 
i~w, ete. 

Form. Several different lines might be made to render 
this sentence; for we have only to put each of the above 
words in its proper form to see metrical phrases. xvileoOe 
might stand first, dvopopetre completes a penthemimer after 
7, Svoxepaivere is a final penthemimer. The noun will be in 
the genitive absolute: rotde évOad’ ymévov needs only a very 
natural ye to make it scan, xa@yuevov may stand first or last, 
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and so forth. Or a participle may be introduced, say épdévres. 
On the whole, 7 dvogopeire makes the best beginning, because 
the simplest; and a more impressive ending will be got by 
using the compound ovykd@ypar (‘sit with me’), which the 
context shows to be the meaning. 


7 Ovadopeire TOdE TvyKaOnpEvod ; 


It is our pleasure, and we will have it so. 


Words. ‘Pleasure,’ as a technical term, is doxety ; or still 
stronger, apape. ‘Will’: use xpy, xpewv, dvayxn or the like: 
or perhaps yevyoerau. 

Form. ovrw d¢doxrar is a literal rendering, and it forms 
a half-line. Another half-line is ws tatr apape. The com- 
pletion is easy. kat yevyoerar is a five-syllable group, and 
with rade last we get a line of Type IX. But after all, this 
has happened, and the future is out of place. Then it is 
equally easy to make a half-line with xpewy (a4vayxn is barred, 
being a bacchius). kai ypewv is a cretic, réde comes last, and 
etva. between : 


] , \ \ > , 
OUTW d€d0KTAL, KQL \YKpEewVv €lLVQL THOE. 


Lancaster. Your Grace doth well to place him by your side, 
for nowhere else the new earl is so safe. 


Words. ‘By your side’: wéAas cov. ‘New earl’: véos 
tayos, Suvactwp, or perhaps 6 vewatt Koipavos, or tayds. ‘Safe’: 
ods, dodadys, or of places BéBaros, éxéyyvos, dotAntos. ‘ Else- 
where’: adAaxod, adXAos Toros or Oakos. ‘Your Grace’: dvaé. 

The Form of the first sentence will be in Greek ‘Well you 
place him beside you,’ add’ ed pev exes téAas gov. This gives 
the beginnings of two lines: add’ ed pév, palimbacchius, and 
méAas agov bacchius. These can also stand together if we omit 
either pév or adda: ed pev wéAas cov.... But though the 
second line could be got into the remaining space, ‘your 
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Grace’ must then be left out. Here the phrase has some 
point, its formal respect giving emphasis to the veiled inso- 
lence of the rest. We will keep it then, and begin the line: 
GAN & pev, ovaé... with exes méAas cov in the next. The 
space between them may serve for ‘the new earl,’ which can 
be taken out of the succeeding sentence, and will just complete 
the first line: tov véov dvvacropa. Our business now is to 
expand: the next sentence may accordingly begin with kai 
yaép. ‘Nowhere else’ would give a rather awkward phrase, 
unless we wrote otk aAAaxod simply. The paraphrase with 
6akos is more convenient, ‘no other seat is so safe’; and this, 
it will be seen, is capable of expansion. Translated simply 
into prose the thought would be exprest thus: ot« addXos 
Gakos ovtws aodadns éotwv. Here are trochees and spondees : 
what we want is an iambus. Change éorw to doxet, and there 
it is. Now we can utilize our trochees by making the line of 
a trochaic rhythm, that is to say, by following Type VI. Let 
ov doxet be the final cretic, and place adAos before it. Next, 
if we take the word for ‘safe’ which scans as an amphibrachys, 
ovtw B¢Baros will give an initial half-line. This completes the 
translation, but we must finish the line; and it is easy to 
expand by completing the construction of addos. ‘No other 
seat is so safe as that, 7 Ketvos, to which again povos may be 
superadded. The piece then is completed as follows : 

GAN ed péev, ovat, TOV vewoTL Koipavov 

éxers Teas gous Kal yap addAos od doxet 

ovtw BéBaios Oaxos 7 Kelvos pévos. 

These lines are slightly inflated, it is true; yet a terse 

translation would have to sacrifice something. 


5 Elder Mortimer. What man of noble birth can brook this sight? 


Words. ‘Noble birth’: yevvatos, etyevys. ‘Brook’: tAjvas. 
The Form of the line is practically settled by tAaéy av. 
These words reversed make up a molossus, and eéyevys becomes 
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impossible. But yevvatos may stand immediately before them, 
asin Type IV. ris must begin the line; and ‘this sight’ will 
be in our sentence radr’ idetv or the like. The adjective how- 
ever cannot stand thus alone. We must add an indefinite 71s, 
which would be poor in style; or wv, not much better; or 
avyp, which is exactly the right word. But avyp cannot stand 
last ; place it then before yevvaios, which is exactly its right 
place, and find a verb meaning ‘to see’ which shall begin with 
a consonant. It is easy to think of BXérevw, and the line runs 


td a3 EN a vv / / 
Tis TAUT avyp yevvatos av train BAErev; 


See what a scornful look the peasant casts! 


Words. ‘Peasant’: aypdrys, aypworns, etc. ‘Scornful 
look’: use an idiomatic paraphrase, e.g. UBpw Bree, cep- 
VUVETaL. 

Form. With these words a good line may be made. 
‘The peasant’ will be aypérns (=6 ayporns), or dyporns mplv ay, 
and Bdére will then complete a final hephthemimer. s UBp.v 
is a palimbacchius, and otros completes the line. The jingle 
of Brérev and BAgre can be paralleled (e.g. Soph. O. 7. 777, 
778); but it is to be avoided if possible. We will try another 
way. Contemptuous expressions are often made with neuter 
nouns, and ‘peasant’ might be Opéupa dvoyevés. Here we have 
a possible cretic ; and if we place ceuvivero after it, the line 
is as good as made. ws rodro may begin it; or better, ws 
Opéupa, which gives a true balance to the words: 


ws Opéupa todro dvayevés cepviverat. 
The unemphatic rotro between two strong words throws 
up each into stronger relief. 
Pembroke. Can kingly lions fawn on creeping ants? 
Words. ‘Kingly’: Bacudixds. ‘Ant’: pipyné. ‘Oreep- 
ing’: there is no suitable adjective to translate this, but the 
9—2 
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tone of contempt may be reproduced by ¢atAos or some such 
word. ‘Fawn’: caivo. 

Form. The line is very simple, and there is little choice 
of words. All we need premise is that the singular must be 
used, because there would be no room for the plural. For the 
same reason, ‘can’ must be omitted. BacwrsKds is a cretic 
equivalent, and catve. Aéwv the four-syllable group which we 
are familiar with. pvpunka is a palimbacchius, and daddov a 
trochee. 


poppynka dadtrov BacirtKds caiver Néwv; 


Warwick. Ignoble vassal, that like Phaeton 
aspir’st unto the guidance of the sun! 


Words. ‘Ignoble’: dvayeyjs, adyevvys. ‘ Vassal’: doddos, 
duws, tpidovdos; or by a favourite idiom, dovAcvpa. ‘ Like’: 
ws, aomep, Siknv. ‘Aspire’: déodv. ‘Guidance’: use éAavver, 
SuppyAarety or a similar word. 

Form. The beginning of the line admits of various 
arrangement. dovAevwa may stand first, and be followed by 
ayevvés; or we may write & xpyy adyevvés. Again, by Type IV., 
we may place dovAevya after a four-syllable group, e.g. & 
duvoyeves. (Observe however that ducyevys has just been used.) 
®Padfovros is a molossus equivalent, the first syllable being 
resolved: this with décyv will naturally form the final penthe- 
mimer. A relative to connect the two clauses is 6s, which 
by adding ye (allowable, like zep, with almost any emphatic 
relative) will make up the line 


dovAeup aryevves, Os ye Padfovros dixnv.... 


In the next line we have the latter half ready for us, 
aévois being a cretic, and duppyndaretv the proper end-word of 
four syllables. 7Aéov cannot be used, because there is no room 
for a second cretic, and the article cannot be prefixt to it with- 
out hiatus. <A slightly longer phrase is necessary, and the 
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context suggests that ‘chariot’ be inserted: apya is of no 
use, but the sun drove a four-in-hand—ré6pirmov. Add ®oiBov, 
and write 


PoiBov reOpimmov aégois SuppyndAaretv. 


Young Mortimer. Their downfall is at hand, their forces down. 


The Words can hardly be discussed separately ; most of 
them are simple, but there is a metaphor, ‘forces down,’ which 
cannot be reproduced. A Greek might say ‘they are down,’ 
xapa1, or ‘their power is gone,’ dpoddos olxerat. This will give 
us an excellent ending: ¢podtdov oixerar kpatos. The first part 
is best exprest by a verb: ‘they are falling,’ 
spondee or trochee remains. Why not repeat this verb, 
transposing ¢poddov and oiyerar? The asyndeton will greatly 
strengthen the line: 


, 
TLTTOVOL, A 


, , ? ” a , 
TLTTOVOL, TLTTOVC , OLX ETAL povdov Kpazvos. 


we will not thus be faced and over-peered. 


Words. ‘Faced’: évavriov Brerew, or dpOois oupacw, is 
used of bare-faced impertinence. ‘Over-peered,’ i.e. overhung 
or overshadowed, tyrannised over, put in the shade: some 
paraphrase is necessary, perhaps one that suggests the being 
‘puffed up with pride.’ xdyzros may be useful, or dyxos, or its 
verb é€-oyxovcOar. 

Form. We can see from the first words that this line 
cannot be compressed into one. For ‘we will not,’ if it is 
to be properly rendered, must be rendered by some phrase 
like od éof ows, or a string of negatives; and here is half 
the line filled already. The phrases given above are also 
long: évavriov Brérev is half a line exactly, é£wyxwpévor is a 
final penthemimer. We must therefore make two lines of it. 
Now we can choose with more freedom; and the sense suggests 
ov €or dvextov for a beginning, or more idiomatically, éret otk 
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dvextov (érei ovk form an iambus by synizesis). éfwyxwpevovs 
we place last, with avdpas before it (twds would also do, but 
will not scan here). évavriov BAérew becomes a hephthemimer 
when we prefix dd ‘thus’; now add the object judas, and there 
is just room left for xdéuos in the dative plural (palim- 
bacchius) : 

érel ovK avexTov avdpas ewyKwmevous 


, cia gah Sh) , s 
KOmTOLoW, Yas Wd evavtiov BAérew. 


Edward. Way hands on that traitor Mortimer! 


Words. ‘Lay hands on’: daBeiv. ‘Traitor,’ mpoddrys, 
mpododvat. ‘Mortimer’: Grecise the name, e.g. Mépoipos; or 
use a pronoun. 

Form. A paraphrase will be the best means of trans- 
lating this line. We may take a hint from Soph. Qed. Tyr. 
1154: obx ws Taxos Tis TODS drootpewa xépas; This suggests 
ov AnWerar Tus; Or We may begin with the anapaest AaPeErw. 
mpoooTns is not a convenient word, especially if AaBérw be 
used ; two trisyllabic feet in a line would be a great rarity. 
Put in participial form the idea is more idiomatically 
expressed: this gives tov mpoddvra, two trochees, looking 
forward to a final cretic. The object to zpoddvra is easily 
supplied, 7éAvv, with the article a cretic, tiv roAw. Taking 
the first alternative for ‘seize’ we get a good line enough ; 
but ‘that’ is omitted. We can get the word in by writing 
‘who will lead off... ?’ 


, FEES Say N s N , 
TL TOVO amagéeu TOV TpooovTa TYV Tod; 


Elder Mortimer. Lay hands on that traitor Gaveston! 


This line repeats line 12, save only that the name is 
corrected. In Greek such exact repetitions are not usual; but 
the correction is implied by particles, pev ody. The line 
should then begin with the name, or xeivov pw otv. If the 


rr 
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line is to go on from this beginning, we want a monosyllable, 
a palimbacchius, or an amphibrachys. No further particle 
would be appropriate, and rév zpoddvta or ws mpoddvra is 
trochaic, the wrong kind of rhythm therefore. But a new 
sentence may begin with rpovdwxe yap Keivos, which contains 
the required form. Or we may continue ‘who will take 
Gaveston?’ which with an ethical por gives: 


lal ‘\ a 4 ld ra / 
kelvov ev ovv: Tis AnWerar Tavotwva por; 


Kent. Is this the duty that you owe your king? 


Words. ‘Duty...owe’: a paraphrase should be made 
with iors, mreapyia, c€Bas, and édeitew; or the sarcastic 
idiom with ckaAws—‘nicely you obey your king!’ A proper 
particle is apa, ‘as it seems,’ 

Form. ‘Your king’ may be literal, but it is a common 
idiom in Greek to use the indefinite plural: ‘you know how 
to obey kings, it seems!’ This will give rupavvois (a bacchius) 
for the second place, and xadds we will put first. ‘Obey’ 
gives us a molossus, weGapyxetv, and iore will stand before it, 
apa coming last (the particle might go almost anywhere): 


Led fe 4 a m4 
KaAMs TUPQVVOLS LOTE meapyetv apa. 


15 Warwick. We know our duties—let him know his peers. 


Words. ‘Peers’: oi ico. 

Form. A peév and 8 sentence is clearly called for. We 
commence with pets pév, palimbacchius; the pronoun is 
necessary to make a balance to ‘him,’ 0d¢, ovros. itopev 
follows as trochee (Type II.). ‘Him’ is Gaveston; the second 
clause will take this shape—‘but this man (knows) not his 
equals.’ rods & icovs falls into the third place, as a cretic, 
and ov« ot6 6d¢ may stand last, as usual. A more forcible 
line may yet be made of it, if we get the negative last. 
Leave out the verb otde, and let the last foot be 68 ov 
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(accented, by rule, in this position); then move the cretic 
forward to the Second Position (Type V.), and insert tatra 
for the trochee: 


c aA \ ” cal ‘\ > 7D. m” 
NPELS MEV LO MEV TAVTA* TOUS r) to Ovus 00 ov. 


Edward. Whither will ye bear him? Stay, or ye shall die! 


Words. ‘Bear’: dyew, depew. ‘Stay’: ravecbai, or better 
éerurxeiv. ‘Shall’: some word like ypy, xpewv will do instead of 
a future, if so it prove convenient. 

Form. The first phrase turns out a palimbacchius without 
alteration: mot 0 a€ere, with elision. Either zaveoGe or ézi- 
oxere (elided) can stand before the caesura, according to 
Type VIII. if a monosyllabic particle can be found to precede 
it. dAAd is often used in excited commands; so we write 
GAN’ éxioyere. The remainder is no less easy: 7) Gavety comes 
next as a cretic (Second Position), and ypewv may end the 
verse : 


mot 0 ager; add ericyer, 7 Oaveiv Xpewr. 


Elder Mortimer. We are no traitors; therefore threaten not. 


Words. ‘Threaten’: azedetv, c. dat. 

Form. A literal translation does not fall into metrical 
shape. It is better therefore to combine the two clauses thus: 
‘Do not threaten us as traitors,’ ws tpodotow, and 67 may be 
added. azeiAe is a bacchius, and pi dyta may precede it ; 
npiv will stand first, and ws zpodotcw last. Now azeiAe can 
be turned into the infinitive by using od xpy, od ypewv; which 
will not inappropriately recal the ypewv of the last line: place 
this cretic group last, and insert ce, and we have finally 


na ° > ~ e fal > ie 
HW amretAety Ws Tpodova.w OU XPEV. 


———— 
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PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE BIDS FAREWELL TO GHENT. 
Then fare ye well, ye citizens of Ghent. 
This is the last time you will see me here, 
unless God prosper me past human hope. 
I thank you for the dutiful demeanour 

5 which never—no not once—in any of you 
have I found wanting, though severely tried 
when discipline might seem without reward, 
Fortune has not been kind to me, good friends; 
but let not that deprive me of your loves, 

10 or of your good report. Be this the word: 
My rule was brief, calamitous, but just. 
Then fare ye well, ye citizens of Ghent. 

Words. ‘Fare ye well’: xatpere, & xaipere, xalpoure, Xat- 
pour av, xaipew Néeyw. ‘Citizens’: & avdpes, ovdpes. ‘Of Ghent’ 
is easily Grecised as Tavrixds. 

Form. We have among the above words a cretic Tavrixot; 
and as ovopes naturally takes place before it, the line should be 
of Type II. Hither yaspour’ av or & yxalpere would just do for 
the beginning, as either forms a palimbacchius. But the effect 
is better if we take a whole line to the address, as the English 
does. We must try what can be done to that end. Observe 
that yaipewv A€yw is a four-syllable group suitable to follow the 
cretic. If we use this, the construction must be completed 
with iyués, and a natural particle to add is dpa, ‘as it seems.’ 
tas apa in elision is also a palimbacchius, which is what we 
want, 

bmas ap, wvopes Tavtikol, xaipew eyo. 
This, however, gives a forced prominence to the pronoun ; and 
it will be better to repeat xacpere; or as that will not scan, 
replace it by xa/pouré pou: 


> , a 9 , , , 
® xaiper avdpes Tavtixol, xaipouré pou. 
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This is the last time you will see me here. 


Words. ‘Last time’: toratov, tavictatov. ‘See’: dpav, 
Brérev, &e. ‘Here’: éevOdde, evradda. 

The Form of expression is a familiar catch. In English, 
if it is desired to emphasize a word, the word has to be put in 
a separate sentence: ‘if is J who speak,’ ‘ct was this I wanted.’ 
But in Greek, emphasis is made by putting the word out of 
its natural place; at the beginning, if possible, or else at the 
end of a sentence. ‘Last time’ will therefore come first. 
Another mistake beginners will probably make in this sentence 
is to translate ‘will see’ literally. The right way is to render 
it ‘For the last time you now see me’: toratov pe viv Spare. 
A link is necessary, and ydp is the best. It will now be 
noticed that verarov yap needs only one syllable before it to 
complete a penthemimer. A longer word is to hand in the 
compound zavicrarov, which suits our present purpose. Again: 
éparé pe may fill the last two feet, leaving a cretic gap. Is 
there any word meaning ‘here’ which has the required scansion? 
There is none, and év@ade (in elision) falls short of it by a 
syllable. But it is easy to turn the verb into a compound, and 
then we have 


, \ > 40> > POLS, 
TAVVUOTATOV y=pP évbad E€LOOPATE [LE.... 


unless God prosper me past human hope. 


Words. ‘God’: eot, beds Tus, Pedv Tus. ‘Prosper’: Bonbety, 
or subst. Bone. ‘Past’: ie. beyond, répa; or in para- 
phrase, ‘greater help than...,’ wetCwv 7) xatd.... ‘Human hope’: 
éXrris Bpordv or Bporeia, dvOpwrrev, etc. 

Form. «i py of course should begin the line. A future 
indicative may follow (BonPyce), or an optative (BonOoi, 
Type I., or Bonfotn, the more usual form). The two longer 
words need only the addition of ts to make up a hephthemimer 
of Type XI. The student, it is to be hoped, will not fail to see 
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that éAmides +épa gives a cretic and iambus which will complete 
the line. The next should begin with Oeds, and a bacchius to 
follow is Bporeias: 

et py Bonfoin tis éAridos mépa 

Geos Bporeias. 


Note the additional force of these two words in antithesis. 


I thank you for the dutiful demeanour 
5 which never—no not once—in any of you 
have I found wanting. 


Words. ‘Thank’: oida x¢pw. The construction should 
be ore or some equivalent, with dependent clause. ‘ Dutiful 
demeanour’: i.e. ‘that you have behaved dutifully,’ or ‘that 
you have shown (used) obedience’: reapyetv may be used, or 
melapxia xppoOa, reiMapyos, edrebys. The student should 
always think of all possible parts of speech which may express 
a meaning, so as to vary the construction if necessary. ‘Want- 
ing’: use éAXeirew, €AXurys. 

Form. We begin after the caesura; and note first that 
oiéa may follow at once (Type V.), with a suitable conjunction, 
such as 6€. ydpw may come last, and it is allowable to add 
such an adjective as is found in thanksgiving. oAAyv occurs 
first to the mind, but this will not scan; however, the same 
idea will scan if put negatively, od opixpav. This line finished, 
we pass on to the next; and the beginner will probably elide 
the final of 67. But this is never done in iambic verse, either 
tragic or comic. We may if we please substitute ére/, but 
there are more exact synonyms which will do, ovvexa or 
dbovvexa. If we add dei to the latter, a penthemimer is ready 
made. eWoapxia may now end the line, the verb éypaode 
being kept for the next. A careful composer will not fail 
to observe that there is alliteration in the English, ‘dutiful 
demeanour’; and if an alliterative adjective can be found for 
meGapxia, such as will suit the context, it will be justified. 
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mavteAys Will do for the purpose, and this we accordingly use 
for the cretic. ‘To me’ remains, and this is quite simply trans- 
lated by zpés pe, which may follow éypjobe. The sentence 
may now be comprest by substituting a genitive for the 
relative clause, and we now get as the result of our labours : 
otda 8 od opikpay xdpw 
ns Tpos mm expnaGe mavtedods reHapyias. 

Having already used a relative, it would be clumsy to 
translate ‘which’ by another; but this part is easily intro- 
duced by a participle, otk éAAurovtes. ‘Never, no not once’ 
can easily be rendered by accumulating negatives in the Greek 
manner: ovdey ovderuzore, for example, ovdé&y meaning ‘in no 
respect.’ These words form a final hephthemimer as they are, 
and we get as the complete line 


ovk €AAurovTes OvdEY OVOETUTOTE. 


though severely tried 
when discipline might seem without reward. 


Words. ‘Tried’: yuprvaeuv, repay, édéyxew (or eé-); or use 
dywv, €Xeyxos. ‘Severely’: more simple in Greek, roAv, rodAd, 
deva; or use Bapis. ‘ Discipline’: reapyxia, but a variant is 
better ; say eiragia. ‘Without reward’: apucdos. 

Form. The construction may be participial; zeipwevot 
mep woAAa or dewa would make a beginning. But the sentence 
begins better with otd¢é, which expresses ‘even’ in a negative 
sentence. The participles do not look promising; and we may 
paraphrase (say) éXeyxopevor by eis eXeyxov €AOdvres, Or wodovTes, 
katactavtes. If now we use the first phrase, treating éAdovtes 
as a molossus, and placing Bapvv last, we have a line done all 
but one trochee ; which may fairly be filled with some word 
meaning ‘often’ or ‘at times’: eof ore. This gives the 
following : 

ovo eis EXeyxov eo oF eAOdvTes Bapuv. 
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For the next line we have an amphibrachys (apicos), and a 
four-syllable word (eiragia) ; so that we can see our way clear 
to a simple line if there be found but a cretic. What shall 
the verb be? is the question. ‘Might seem’ is of course a past 
tense, and in prose would be édofev av; can this be worked 
into a cretic by any means? By using the emphatic xa/ this 
is easy ; for cad and av coalesce into xav, and Kav édo0fe becomes 
a cretic by elision. All we now want is a word to precede 
dp.ucGos, and meaning ‘when’; for example ézeé, or drov ye: 


orov y apicbos Kav og edragia. 


(Some may prefer a conditional sentence. If so, be care- 
ful to use the optative, which expresses indefinite frequency 
in past time; not éay, which would refer to the future.) 


Fortune has not been kind to me, good friends. 


Words. ‘Fortune’: riyy, daiuwv. ‘Kind’: thews. A 
particle should be added: ro is rather didactic, dy (‘as you 
see’) more sympathetic. 

Form. The Greek idiom requires ypjoc0a: in this sentence: 
‘I have not found Fortune kind,’ 0d Kéypyuar tixy tAew. od yap 
Kéxpnuar would do well enough to begin with, but it will be 
difficult to go on without ye ew machina, On the other hand, 
a slightly different arrangement gives another kind of penthe- 
mimer, ovx tAew Oy, predicative. The article added to rvyxy 
makes a cretic; and the verb may be used in the plural, a 
frequent idiom with speakers : 


ovx ew Oy TH THXN KExpypeba. 


‘Friends’ is unnecessary ; but it may easily be brought in 
later. 
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but let not that deprive me of your loves, 
or of your good report. 

Words. ‘Deprive’: do-orepeiv. ‘Love’: difficult to turn 
by a noun, but orépynbpov may do, or kydevpa, or tpobvpia. 
Do not suppose these all have the same meaning; the verb 
must be chosen to suit them. ‘Good report’: kady Baéts lit., 
or use KAvew ev. 

Form. As xAvew ev is so good a phrase, it will be more 
convenient to reverse the order of the clauses: ‘May I be 
spoken well of as before, and not be deprived of your love.’ 
kAvouw” ev makes a bacchius, and a strong ‘but’ is ous, which 
we place before it. os 76 zpiv might follow, but for the hiatus. 
Turn this negatively, and you have ‘no less than before,’ 
pyndev yooov 7 TO mpiv, which scans without more ado: 


opus KArXvow ed pndev Hooov 7 TO Tp... 
‘And may I not be deprived’ also scans, pyde otepoiuyr. 
Ths mpoOvpias may stand next (Type X.). ‘Your’ cannot be 
got in; but the vocative ¢/Ao. may be added, and in this 


connection the meaning must be ‘your,’ unless there were a 
stronger reason to the contrary: 


pnd€ otepoipnv THs tpoOvpias, Pidor.... 


Be this the word: 
My rule was brief, calamitous, but just. 


Words. ‘Rule’: tuparvvis; dpyy better, as less invidious. 
‘Brief’: Bpaxvs. ‘Calamitous’: oiktpds, dvatynvos, dvc-a6Axos, 
etc. ‘Just’: dékavos, evdexos. 

Form. ‘Be this the word’ cannot be translated literally. 
We shall use as a model kai roré tus eirnow (Homer), or similar 
phrases. Connect this with the rest of the sentence by wore 
or ws: wor eizeiv Twa, OY ws Kay TW eivelvy, a penthemimer. 
The idiom also requires dpx7 to come into this part of the 
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sentence, ‘about my rule,’ wepi ris éuys dpyns. Here is a 
cretic, THs éuns, and by placing zepi last we get the line 
ws Kav TW eimely THS Euns Gpyns Tepl... 

In the remainder one point must not be missed. ‘Calami- 
tous’ and ‘just’ are in strong contrast, and ‘brief’ stands on 
a different footing. In prose it would be oixtpds pév, dicatws 
dé jpxev, and ‘brief’ would be put in a different form, say 
éXrfyov xpdvov, ov cvxvov xpdvov. Now oixtpds pev begins the 
line well enough, but leaves no room for the bacchius d8cxalws. 
However, évdikws may replace it in the First Cretic Position. 
npxev may follow either; but as éAcéyov can only fall after 
oixtpas wév, we place jpxev after évdikws dé. Then ypovov takes 
the last place, and we have finally 

oixtpds pev ddLyov évdikws 0 Hpxev xXpovov. 
This sentence is in direct speech, and in prose 67 would intro- 
duce it; but that is not indispensable in verse. 


IX. 


CoURAGE IN DIFFICULTIES, 


Great lords, wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 
but cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 
What though the mast be now blown overboard, 
the cable broke, the holding-anchor lost, 

and half our sailors swallowed in the flood? 

Yet lives our pilot still: is’t meet that he 

should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
with tearful eyes add water to the sea, 

and give more strength to that which hath too much; 
whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 
which industry and courage might have saved? 
Ah, what a shame! ah, what a fault were this! 


SHAKESPEARE, 
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Great lords, wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 


Words. ‘Great lords’: avdpes depict, ete. ‘Sit’: literal, 
or use éytds pévew, ‘to be a stay-at-home.’ ‘Wail’: Opyva, 
aidlw, oimalw, etc. ‘Loss’: Cyuia, or paraphrase such as 76 yy 
KatopOovv; dvaTixynpa. 

Form. avdpes dépioro, which is already a penthemimer, 
naturally stands first. ‘Wise men’ may be oi codoé, or more 
idiomatically, cods tus; and, taking the conditional form of 
sentence which comes unprompted into the mind, we get ovx 
av codds tus, another penthemimer. If we follow up this hint, 
it will be necessary to put ‘wail their loss,’ or part of it, into 
the first line. {yuéav drops easily into the First Cretic Position, 
but ojzwfor, a molossus, can find no place in the same line as 
a cretic. But pev is called for by the context, as looking 
forward to dé in the second clause. Place this after Cypiar, 
and the group becomes a double cretic. In this type of verse 
(Type VI.) the student will remember that a final cretic is 
necessary. The words of the English furnish no other; but 
one is readily evolved. To a noun used indefinitely twa may 
be added ; and a paraphrase for tva is ei rvxor, ‘should there 
be one.’ The second line is already half done; and oipw or 
falls into its place, leaving the last foot for pévwv. A trochee 
is now needed to complete the line, and évrds is a trochee, 


+ / / / > / 
avopes pepiotot, Cnpiav pev, el TUXOL, 


> aX» , 2 \ > , , 
OUK QV aodos TUS €VTOS otpwlou MEVowr. 


but cheerly seek how to redress their harms. 


Words. ‘Cheerly’: evOupos. ‘Seek’: Cyretv, orevdew. 
‘Redress’: use metaphor ia@oOa; or, less picturesque, dpGoidv. 
‘Harm’: vocos, kaxov, BAdBy. 

Form. Here we perceive another molossus: ido@a. As 
for {yreiv, in its usual form yroty it is impossible in iambic 
verse; the £ would lengthen any preceding vowel, and hence 
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a trochee could never precede it. We must therefore use the 
shorter and rarer form yrot. Now this, with the necessary 
dé, and av following, makes a palimbacchius: Cyrot 8 av. We 
now need a long word of four syllables (as in Type VIII.), or a 
double trochee, to come next this first group. evOupos is too 
short by a syllable; but put the same thought negatively, ov« 
aOvuos, and you have it. «axa will now stand last, and the 
line runs thus: 


ay AN > 4 2A s 
TOL 8 QV OUK abv os iao Gar KQKOQ. 
if) In 


What though the mast be now blown overboard, 
the cable broke, the holding-anchor lost, 
and half our sailors swallowed in the flood? 


Words. ‘What though’: «i, the sentence put as a simple 
conditional. ‘Mast’: tords. ‘Blown overboard’: use zimreww, 
adding ‘into the sea’ if you will, with some instrumental 
phrase, tvoats or the like. ‘Cable’: kadws. ‘Broke’: droppayi- 
vat, or adj. d:xoppayys. ‘Anchor’: ayxipa, or icyds, which is 
literally the ‘holding-anchor,’ Soph. Frag. 669. ‘Sailors’: 
vavtirou, vadrat, vavBarat (avdpes). ‘Swallowed,’ ete.: zovtia Geis. 

Form. Sea metaphors are as familiar in Greek as in 
English, and the sentence may be translated literally. On 
the other hand, it is just as neat and rather more convenient 
to introduce it by a simile: ‘What if we are like sailors in a 
storm, whose mast,’ etc. This gives ei pev yap as a beginning 
(palimbacchius), and worep or aore to follow. There is more 
than one cretic available: vavBara:, vavriAo. ‘To be in storm’ 
is cadevew, which gives the desired four-syllable group for the 
verse-end. We thus get a line of Type II.: 


> ‘\ /, 4 4 / 
ei pev ydp, worep vavBdta1, cadrevomer.... 


ots will of course begin the next line, and if we place tords 
next, the result is another palimbacchius, but of different 


R. 10 
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internal rhythm. ézece may stand next as trochee-equivalent. 
As the mast has not merely fallen, but been ‘blown’ down, it 
is necessary to add the winds in one shape or another: tats 
mvoais as an instrumental, or é« rvo7ns, to which we may add a 
‘stormy’ epithet, dvoxe{wepos for example, or dvareudedos: 


e e x ” > -~ / 
ols tatos erecev ex tvons dvoTeudédov.... 


The next phrase may be a similar sentence, or a genitive 
absolute. The line may begin with d:yoppayys, but this helps 
no further. On the other hand, droppayévros suggests Type XI., 
and before it we may place xka4Aw with a conjunction dé (if a 
finite verb is to come), or te (if another genitive). The latter 
suits our line better; for ioyados 7 azo will just complete it: 

Kadw 7 dmroppayevtos icxados T aTo.... 

‘The ship being loosed’ gives at once veds AvOeions for 
the first penthemimer of the next line. It were now better to 
use another finite verb; else these genitives pall. The sense 
we have to translate is ‘ Half the sailors have been lost in the 
flood.’ ‘Half’ must not be translated literally. A Greek 
would probably say ‘the best of the sailors,’ dkux, or ‘many,’ 
moAXot, ot pév, 1f the sentence admitted. A poetical para- 
phrase would be vavriAwy davépdv axuy, or stronger still vav- 
Kpatwp avopdv axuy; either of which will complete this verse. 
The verb is érovtic6yoav, again suggesting Type XI.; ‘lost’ is 
éAwAdres, which in its compound with eé- completes the line 
onward. One foot now remains, and no necessary word to fill 
it. But we may add the proper instrumental to the verb, ‘in 
the flood,’ if some noun can be found which will sean. ktpacuv 
will do, since a dactyl is admissible in the first foot : 


...veas Avfelons, vavtiiwv avdpav aK 
ktpacw erovticOycav é€odwAdores. 
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Yet lives our pilot still. 

Words. ‘Pilot’: oiaxoorpddos, cuBepvyrys. 

Form. ‘Yet’ is ous, ‘lives’ is &; and if we add ‘still,’ 
ert, we get an iambus and a bacchius (ér &, with -. lengthened 
by the double letter). The beginner, if he gets thus far, will 
probably go on to write viv xuvBepvyrys (Type X.); which is 
passable. But vdv has an intrusive air; é7 gives the same 
sense in a more natural way. But the other word, oiaxoorpo- 
gos, Should recal to the student that passage where it is used 
(Medea 523); and he should remember the epithet xedvés there 
used with it, which is equally suitable here. He will then 
write : 

opws ere Ch Kedvds olakxootpddos. 


ist meet that he 
should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 
with tearful eyes add water to the sea... 

Words. ‘Meet’: zpére. ‘Helm’: oiag. ‘Like’: Siknv. 
‘Fearful’: pad@axds. The rest must be paraphrased; see 
below. 

Form. The English gives dpa, or with a natural particle 
ap ovv. mpére. avrov is impossible. If the pronoun be omitted, 
we must seek some other word to settle the Type of verse; but 
replace it by vv, and you have an amphibrach. ‘Leave the 
helm’ gives a palimbacchius olaxa, and a spondee )ecrew?, 
which may go in the next verse; this therefore is the place 
for the simile. ‘Like a fearful lad’ is metrical without 
sophisticating: pod@axod (cretic) madds dikyv (four-syllable 
group) : 

ap ovv mpére vv, padOakod maidds dikny, 
oiaxa Aetzewy.... 

What remains is somewhat affected, and it is neither meet 
nor possible to translate it literally. The student must draw 


! rpododvac might be used. 
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on his memory to find something that will do, and beat out a 
phrase such as this: ‘increase the sea with a flood of tears,’ 
or ‘by pouring tears out of his eyes.’ Now ‘flood of tears’ 
is a worn-out metaphor in English, but in Greek it is strong. 
Yet it is actually used: Eur. Ale. 183 wav dé d€un0v 6¢6adrpo- 
Téyxtw Severar TAnpprpior. This is exactly the turn of phrase 
we are looking for. Place daxpvwy instead of deverar, and you 
have the very thing. To finish the line we left half done, we 
have to bring in a conjunction, verb, and the word ‘sea’; 
avéew or avéavew Oaraccav. Now here we have the materials 
for a hephthemimer. Place xai before @a\accav, there is a 
double trochee (Type VI.); and avéavew may stand as final 
cretic : 
..kat O@ddacocav avéaverv 


dpbarporéyktw Saxpvwov tAnppupid.. 


and give more strength to that which hath too much. 


Words. ‘Strength’: xpdros. ‘Too much’: Atay, ayav. 

Form. This line is equally affected, and it is to be feared 
that it will never look well in Greek. Such an exaggeration 
of sentiment would have been impossible to Sophocles, and we 
may say then that he never could have written such a line. 
But there it is, and it has to be translated ; our business must 
be to so translate it that a Greek could have understood what 
was meant. This is not difficult. dotvac is ‘to give,’ and 
kpdtos with the conjunction re may precede it as an amphi- 
brach. It will be rather neater to express the idea by a 
participle: xparos didovra. But ‘that which has too much’ 
must not be translated r@ Niav exovt1, or anything of the sort. 
The noun understood is ‘sea’; no Greek would have been 
likely to take 7d éxovre as referring to the sea, nor indeed 
would he have used diay eye together, we may be sure, when 
an adjective is really wanted. A Greek would put the thought 
into the verb, using xparivw or a synonym. This we will also 
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do. 1 Kkparvvovoy is a five-syllable group suited to Type X., 
and Aivav may stand last : 


{TOS OL00 7] son Nu 
Kparos d.ovTa TH Kpatuvovcn Nav. 


whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock, 
which industry and courage might have saved? 


Words. ‘Whiles’: év 6. ‘In his moan’: orévovtos or 
yoavtos abtod (rodde). ‘Split’: cvvrpiBeoOa, or use Karéayev, 
éayn. ‘Ship’: vats, rAotov. ‘Rock’: wérpa, eppa, xowpas, we. 
‘Save’: cwfw. ‘Industry’: no convenient noun, but QLOKVOS 
may be useful. ‘Courage’: @dpoos, avdpeta, ke. 

Form. A literal translation gives év o for the first group, 
and 76 wAotov (amphibrach) for the second; cvvzpiBerau will 
stand last. ‘On the rocks’ is in Greek idiom epi 7érpais, the 
thing which is pierced being the centre of thought, not that 
which pierces. (zpos wérpars might also stand, or zérpas 
alone, besides other constructions.) Now epi zérpais is 
equivalent to a cretic with the first syllable resolved; and 
we thus have a complete line: 


2y @ TO wAotov wept TéTpals CvVTpiBeTa 
ev @ TO n p TPOls p paaes, 


otévovtos avrod may begin the next line; but it had better 
be left out for more than one reason. The chief reason is that 
the phrase might imply he was groaning at the catastrophe, 
and might be retranslated ‘to his dismay.’ This is not the 
meaning at all, and it would spoil the picture of unconscious- 
ness which is drawn by the original. Another reason is, that 
it ought to come directly after év if it comes at all; and 
lastly, it will mean in the end another whole line of Greek. 
The sense is equally clear without it; be it therefore omitted. 
The succeeding sentence should be made personal in Greek, the 
same subject being kept: ‘which he, had he been doxvos and 
avépeios, might have saved,’ éowoev av. ‘Had he been’ is 
simply ov, the dv giving a conditional cast to the whole 
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sentence. Thus we have a number of metrical possibilities : 
four-syllable groups éowcev av, aoxvos wv, avdpetos wv ; amphi- 
brachys aoxvos, palimbacchius avépetos. The emphatic xai 
may be added; this will give 6 xdv for the first group, and 
éswoe may follow. This is a line of Type IL, but no cretic 
appears. However, we have only to elide the final of écuwce, 
placing after it either of the adjectives, to get a hephthemimer 
of Type IV. The other adjective with ov makes a four-syllable 
final, if a conjunction can be found to stand between. This 
conjunction must be, or become, a monosyllable, and must 
begin with a vowel. Hence «ai will not do; but just such 
a word as we want is 70¢: 


a xv ” > ? nw oa9 + ” 
...0 Kav €owo avdpeios 7d aoKvos wr. 


Ah, what a shame! ah, what a fault were this! 


Words. ‘Shame’: oveidos. ‘Fault’: dudprnya, Kaxov, 
Kakoupyia, 

Form. The student must be careful how he expresses 
this exclamation. otos is sometimes used in a similar way, 
but more often with incredulity: ‘I don’t believe there is such 
a thing.’ In Greek we find wés ov used with indignant ex- 
clamations; and this suits our line exactly. mds ovx dveudos 
makes a penthemimer of the first Type, and totro may follow. 
The line, if thus begun, must finish as in Type IV., with a 
Cretic in the Second Position, or a Molossus. None of the 
nouns suggested will do; and the line must be remodelled, 
unless the student happens to think of BAaBy. With BrAaBy 
all is plain sailing; for we have only to use the long form of 
the negative, ovx/, to get a molossus in position before BAaBy : 


TOS OUVK OVvELdoS TOVTO; THs OvXi BAGBy; 


SS ee ae 
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XG 


QUEEN CATHERINE’S SPEECH. 


Sir, I desire you do me right and justice, 
and to bestow your pity on me: for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
born out of your dominions ; having here 
5 no judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, Sir, 
in what have I offended you? what cause 
hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
that thus you should proceed to put me off, 
10 and take your good grace from me? Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
at all times to your will conformable : 
ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
yea, subject to your countenance,—glad, or sorry. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Sir, I desire you do me right and justice. 


Words. ‘Sir’: dvag, dvat, pepurre. ‘Right and justice’ : 
Sikn, yépas, Oeuis, or use ed Kal duxaiws, & xp, Ws xpedv. ‘Do’: 
dpav (ace., not dat.), or kpivew téud. ‘Desire’: aird, dd, not 
Xicoopat or the like which would mean ‘I beseech.’ The tone 
is confident and dignified. 

Form. With the introductory pév it is easy to put 
together the first penthemimer: aizd pév is a palimbacchius, 
and vag a spondee. A cretic also appears among the phrases 
suggested : ws ypedv. ‘Do me’ will be vénew éuot; ove should 
be added, and we may then arrange the words so as to scan: 


> Lal , > e , ? = \ / 
aiT® pév, Ovas, Ws xpewy o emol veer. 


The ‘right and justice’ may be rendered yépas dixacov. 
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and to bestow your pity on me: for 
I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
born out of your dominions. 


Words. ‘Pity’: oixripew, xat-, é7-; or a longer paraphrase 
like the English, éyew 8? oikrov, otkrov éxew ; aideto bar. Adjec- 
tives are oixrippwrv, pnd avouxtippwv yevod, ke. ‘Poor’: dvarnvos, 
Svorvyys, TAjpov, &e. ‘Stranger, born, &e.’: €evos, ernAvs, 
GANOpovs ; ard (é) BapBdpov xGovds, obk EToTos yeyooa. 

Form. No cretic seems to be forthcoming, but a line of 
Type X. may be made with kat xatouxtipew, followed by érei, 
‘for. The two parts ‘poor woman’ and ‘stranger’ may be 
introduced by zpatov pev and exeta dé, which suit the oc- 
casion—a pleading in court. pérov pév eis begins the line 
naturally enough; and the last two adjectives suggested for 
‘poor’ make a five-syllable word in the superlative convenient 
for Type IX. or X.: rAqpoveorary, dvotvxectaty. The line will 
end with yy. Be careful not to translate ‘out of your 
dominions’ literally; for é« 79s ojs xOovds would mean 
‘sprung from,’ which is just the opposite. The first group 
may be a palimbacchius, éévy te; évtomos will stand for a 
cretic in the First Position before yeydoa, while the phrase 
may have 7Se before it and yj after. There is now just space 
left for xai od in crasis. The lines therefore run : 


/ ‘ 

...KG@L KQTOLKTIPELY, E7rEL 

a , > / / 
mpOtov peéev cit TANMoveoTaTH yvvy, 


Eévy te Kov THO evtoTos yeyoou yy. 


having here 
5 no judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
of equal friendship and proceeding. 


Words. ‘Indifferent,’ i.e. ‘impartial’: ioos, kowds. ‘AS- 
surance’: iors. ‘Friendship’: evo. ‘Proceeding’: dixy, 
kpiows, Wipos. ‘Here’: évOdde, evtadfa, ‘ More’: adXos. 


NN ——— ee rl 
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Form. ére:ra Sé will be the first words, leaving room for 
the spondee or trochee of Type II. The word must begin 
with a vowel; and either of those suggested for ‘here’ will 
do. ‘I have not’ is a cretic at once, od« éyw or ovr exe, 
and a literal rendering of the object gives puri ioov, which 
completes the line : 

éxeita © évOd8 out exw Kpitiv icor.... 

When we set down the significant words of the next 
sentence, miativ ebvolas, we see a trochee and molossus, and 
no one should now be at a loss where to put these (Type IV.). 
a\Anv may precede these words, and the line will begin with 
ovte. To follow ovre a word is needed with a vowel initial ; 
and the particle ad ‘again,’ so frequent in double negatives, 
will do for that place. One short syllable remains to find, 
and twa suits the sense. There is no room for the rest of 
the sentence in this line; so we may add an infinitive ‘to 
get,’ such as rvyeiv, which will then govern e’voias. The 
remaining phrase has only to be written down in Greek to 
show how easy it is to deal with. kat xpicews (or W7¢ov) 
kowys will scan at once, when xat is replaced by te: 


> > > »” , > , a 
out av tw adAnv TioTW EvVOLas TUXELV 


Wynpov TE KowNs. 


Alas, Sir, 
in what have I offended you? what cause 
hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
that thus you should proceed to put me off, 

10 and take your good grace from me? 


Words. ‘Alas’: ded, etc.; but it is better turned by an 
adjective, or an adjective may be used as well as ded. Aso 
mavé0\ve means ‘I am sorry for you,’ so 7 mwavafXdia, in appo- 
sition to the subject, fairly reproduces ‘alas.’ ‘Offend’: adic. 
‘Cause’: airia, if a noun be used. ‘ Behaviour,’ etc.: para- 
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phrase with édKdvew or Kextioba; ‘how have I earned 
thy anger?’ ‘Put off’: amwfeiv. ‘Grace’: evvoia, etpevera. 

Form. ‘In what have I offended’ is literally ré 7d%knoa 
oe; we change ri to mas, and the words scan as a penthe- 
mimer. This phrase we then reserve for the beginning of 
the next line. But it may be asked, how can vas go there, 
when it is wanted to begin the sentence? The answer is, by 
repeating it; and our half line will begin rds yap, and 7 
mavabX\ia follows according to Type IX. The next question 
may be introduced by 7, as is often done; and this is con- 
venient here, because oe must be elided. ‘For what cause’ 
may be variously rendered with did, eg, amd. dv airiay tiva 
completes the line just begun, and we now have 

TOS ee 9 mavabXia, 
TOS HOLKNO G. a; ” oe aitiav Tiva. 

The sentence should take an idiomatic Bie pts as sda 
‘How having earned thy displeasure dost thou reject me? 
The speaker thus falls into the accusative case. The proper 
tense being aorist, we get é¢Aotcay for ‘earned,’ an amphi- 
brach; and ‘displeasure’ will be dépyyv, which can stand 
either before or after it. ‘Put off’ will be w@yoas or arw- 
6noas; the latter, with the addition of ojv, may form a 
five-syllable group of Type IX. The last word may be éué 
if we prefix re, as another verb is to follow, 

dddotoav dpynv onv arubynoas T pe... 

‘Take your good grace’ is ade‘Aov or éfeihov TH evvo.ay 
or evpeverav. The verb, it will be seen, is a molossus; con- 
sequently we shall follow Type V. or XI. or some modifi- 
cation of them. Either noun may stand before this verb; 
but the longer is here better, because we want to fill out the 
line. «at will stand first, and a trochee now remains to be 
found. If we add zpiy to the article, we get our trochee; 
choosing a longer verb we_have 


‘X > , al 
Kal THv mpw evpéeverav earrooTtepeEts; 
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Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
at all times to your will conformable. 

Words. ‘Heaven witness’: Oeot Evvictopes, Oeods waprtipo- 
par; perhaps zpos Oedv, though that is better suited to a 
request. ‘True’: miords. ‘Humble’: evzrecOijs, evriOys; perhaps 
tarrewos, but this is less respectful. ‘To thy will conformable’: 
the same words will do, or évpedns, Evppertpos, for ‘conform- 
able,’ BovrAcvpa or BovdAy ‘will.’ A metaphorical phrase may 
be useful, e.g. veptépa mpooynmevos Kory, ‘sitting at the lower 
oar,’ ‘playing second fiddle.’ ‘ Wife’: yuv7, dapap. 

Form. ‘For’ may introduce the sentence; but it is 
better to use the idiomatic ris or yTus ye, the latter of which 
as a palimbacchius may stand before mury (Type I1.). Now 
observe that Oeots paptipopar will serve to complete the line, 
if an article be added ; the phrase may go in as a parenthesis: 

Hts ye TioT—Tovs Feods papTvpopat—.... 

‘IT have been a humble wife’ is the thought which has to 
be translated in the next line. The words suggested include 
a cretic (evmOys) and a molossus (ev7e67s), while dapap may 
stand last. The verb may be zéduxe, or, if the construction 
prefer a participle, yeydoo; and aei will stand as the first 
foot. A foot still remains unfilled: trochee or iambus accord- 
ing to the word we choose for ‘humble.’ «a/ is natural, as 
another adjective mio77 has already been applied to the subject ; 
and an emphatic pada makes up the remaining syllable : 

det yeydoa, kal pad evrebys Sapap. 

The next line is simple; for Evpperpos and éupeAns are both 
cretics, and ‘will’ in the proper case, BovAcdipare or Bovredpact, 
suits the verse-end. The verse may begin with ae ‘at all 
times,’ followed by 6¢, as the word has already been used ; 
and the necessary possessive o@ or gots with the article 
gives a spondee to follow it: 

ael d€ Tots cots Evupetpos Bovdrevpacr.... 
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ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
yea, subject to your countenance,—glad, or sorry. 


Words. ‘Fear’: doPetcba, tpetv, rapBeiv; with the nouns 
cognate, which here are not likely to be needed. ‘Kindle’: 
the corresponding metaphor would be too strong; we must 
simply say ‘earn,’ d@dAciv, etc., or ‘arouse,’ kweiv, etc. ‘Dislike’: 
améxGeva; or use éripOovos, aréxPecbar. ‘Subject, etc.’: use 
mrAdooev oTopa, with xara, ‘according to.’ 

Form. tapBod yevéoba: forms a penthemimer; and ézi- 
pOovos may stand last, with the cretic tots tpoaos between ; 
this may be helped out by adding dixoorarodca ‘if I should 
quarrel’: 

tapBo yevérOar Tots tporos emidOovos 


dyxoorarotca. a 


tAacow oTo“wa may end the line just commenced; and a 
simple expedient for the cretic is to use some phrase meaning 
always: 6.4 téAovs. The last line will be ‘glad or sorry accord- 
ing to thine.’ Observe that Greek does not disjoim but conjoin 
in phrases like this: et¢pov te kat py, not 7. The remaining 
words must be paraphrased more at length. The simple prose 
translation is kata o€ or Kata (70) cov; perhaps the reader will 
think of the common Greek metaphor of weights and scales, 
and use pom) dpevos. Kata may precede fo7y, for the p- has 
the power of lengthening a short vowel; and o7s completes 
the line: 

...6a TéAovs TAGTTOW oTOMA 


> , me ‘ aA ‘\ e ‘\ i 
euppov TE Kal fy ONS KATA pony Ppevos. 
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2.6 


Herald. UWady, good cheer and great; the boar is slain. 
Chorus. Praised be all gods that look toward Calydon. 
Althea. Good news and brief; but by whose happier hand? 
Herald. A maiden’s and a prophet’s and thy son’s. 

5 Althea. Well fare the spear that severed him and life. 
Herald. Thine own, and not an alien, hast thou blest. 
Althea. Twice be thou too for my sake blest and his. 
Herald. At the king’s word I rode afoam for thine. 

Althea. Thou sayest he tarrieth till they bring the spoil? 

10 Herald. Hard by the quarry, where they breathe, O queen. 
Althea. Speak thou their chance; but some bring flowers and 

crown 
these gods and all the lintel, and shed wine, 
fetch sacrifice and slay ; for heaven is good. 


SWINBURNE: Atalanta in Calydon. 


This piece, like most of Swinburne’s line-for-line dialogue, 
contains more than is easily got into the same number of Greek 
lines. The translator’s skill will be taxed if he is to do this 
piece without dropping something. 


Herald. lady, good cheer and great; the boar is slain. 


Words. ‘Good cheer and great’: yxatpe roAXa, or a para- 
phrase such as etayyedos pev 7AOov. ‘Boar’: ots. ‘Lady’: 
yvvy, or in this case, dvacca. 

Form. @ xaipe naturally begins the sentence. To follow 
it we need a trochee or spondee, and roAAa would do. Or we 
may put dvacca in this place, with woddd or woddd ye next. 
‘The boar is dead,’ 6 cts té6vynxe, might stand first as far as 
scansion goes, but the form of the sentence requires the address 
to precede it. By a little rearrangement we get ré6vnx’ 6 ods, 
a four-syllable group suited to the last place. One syllable 
remains to find. The beginner may be tempted to use viv or 
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some other obvious pad; but a moment’s thought should 
convince him of the flatness and fatuity of such a word. ws 
however may be used, as a conjunction : 


> a? »” ‘ > ¢ / ae. ~ 
@ xatp, avacoa, toAda y, ws TéOvnx’ 6 ads. 


Chorus. Praised be all gods that look toward Calydon. 


Words. ‘Praised’: use xapis in some form, either alone, 
or with éorw, or with otda. ‘Calydon’ need not be rendered 
by any such adjective ; éyxwpuos or éuzroAts is sufficient. 

Form. The first words give yapis Geots, which only needs 
the longer form of the dative, eoto., to make a full penthe- 
mimer. ois éyxwplos translates the remainder, but needs a 
trochee to complete the line. However, rjade yjs may be 
added, and then if we omit rots, the line will run 

xapis Oeotor THOSE ys éyxwpio.s. 


Althea. Good news and brief; but by whose happier hand? 


Words. ‘Good news’: evdyyeXos may be used, or eb elzas, 
or ev Tatra. ‘Brief’: Bpaxds, oivtopos. ‘Happier’: evrvyis, 
or the verb evrvyety. 

Form. A pe and 6¢ sentence is clearly called for. The 
beginning may be made in more than one way. We may 
place eb raitra first as palimbacchius, and ovvtopws dé next as 
double trochee (Type VI.). The pév would not be indispensable. 
Or again we may use Bpaxéws pev for the first group (palim- 
bacchius equivalent, Bpaxéws pronounced as two syllables), and 
place ed dénext. Or etras may complete the penthemimer, and 
ev dé may follow. This second position of Bpaxéws is more 
natural. The two ideas that remain cannot be got into the 
space, though we may say either ‘by whose hand?’ zpos tivos 
xepos; or ‘who was so lucky?’ ris 8 ap’ nutdxer; The question 
is, which can most easily be understood without saying? 
Obviously the ‘hand.’ 


Bpaxéws pev eiras, ed O€: tis 0 ap yiTvxEL; 
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Herald. A maiden’s and a prophet’s and thy son’s. 


Words. ‘Maiden’: xdpy, zapbévos. ‘Prophet’: partis. 
‘Son’: vids, wats, téxvov are the simple words, but there are 
many periphrases. 

Form. The construction is settled by the previous line; 
these nouns must be in the nominative. ‘Son’ should be kept 
to the last, or its emphasis will be lost; the other two do not 
so much matter, which is lucky, for xai pavtes cannot stand 
second. «dpy ze, however, can (as an amphibrach), and 
pavris falls naturally into the first place. (We might write 
Kopyn Te pavtis 7, if elision were used.) The next words shape 
themselves into a cretic: kat réxvov, with 76 odv next, or Kal TO 
oov followed by réxvov. The balance of emphasis is better in 
Kal TEKVOV TO Gov, as We get the three nouns thrown up strongly 
against the rest of the sentence. The remaining iambus may 
be suggested by such a line as Soph. Qed. Col. 7—8 ai waOau... 
X XpOvos...Kat TO yevvatov tpirov. We may use either tpéros in 
agreement with the sense (in which case it will be best to 
place it before the neuter noun, xai tpiros...), or tpitov in 
grammatical agreement, which may come last. 


, , \ , \ \ , 
HaVTls KOPY TE KAL TPLTOS TO DOV TEKVOV. 


Althea. Well fare the spear that severed him and life, 


Words. ‘Well fare’: etrvyeiv, or perhaps tprooA Bios may 
be useful. ‘Spear’: ddpv. ‘Sever him and life’: use Biov 
voopilev. Of course xreivey alone would give the sense at 
its simplest; but the form should also be kept, if possible. 

Form. The verb should be in the optative of wish: 
evtvxoin, Which with a prefixt dAAd will make a penthemimer. 
The rest of the sentence would be in prose, taking the words 
suggested, 7d dopu 6 evooduicey aitov Biov. There is no room 
for all this. We drop the article at once, and the object 
(which may be easily understood); a participle may now 
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replace the relative clause, and this turns out to be a possible 
cretic, vordicav. Thus exactly enough is left, and not too 
much ; for Biov ddpv, thus arranged, make the fourth group 
in lines of Type I. or IL. 


GAN ebrvxoin voodioav Biov ddpv. 


Herald. Thine own, and not an alien, hast thou blest. 


Words. ‘Bless’: etdoyetv, or some word that recals 
ei-rvxetv by its sound. 

Form. The meaning is ‘thine own kinsman,’ as ‘alien’ 
shows; not ‘thine own spear,’ as the careless observer might 
imagine. ‘ His’ in the next line bears out the same interpre- 
tation. Obviously then the beginning will be tov cov pev 
(palimbacchius), or rov adv ye. ‘Not an alien’ recals a common 
type of sentence in Greek: xoidels adXos, odk« aAXos Tus, ete. 
Either of these will suit our line in the accusative, making 
it conform to Type VIII. evidoyets then falls into the Second 
Cretic Position ; and the line may be completed by some word 
meaning ‘thus,’ e.g. the adverbial accusative tade. 


Tov oov pev, ovdev’ adXov, edAoyets TaAde. 


Althea. Twice be thou too for my sake blest and his. 


Words. ‘Twice’: dis. ‘Sake’: yapu, éxare. 

Form. Either of the words already used may be repeated ; 
dis evAoy oe, or dis edtvxoins. The former allows of a literal 
translation: e400 xapiv Keivov te forming a hephthemimer ; but 
the latter gives a more telling line. We shall follow up the 
verb with xat ov, the pronoun being indispensable; and couple 
the two persons into tév diuccdv xapw. Now xat ov will be 
very strong from its position, while d/s and duccdyv will rein- 
force one another. 


\ > > 4 ‘\ /, a Cal / 
dis 0 evtuxoins Kal ov, Tov ditody xapLy. 


Se 
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Herald, At the king’s word I rode afoam for thine. 


Words. ‘King’: Baowrev’s, t¥pavvos, avag. ‘Word’: Ké 
Aevopa, epetuyH, ériatody; or by participle ceAevobels. ‘Afoam’: 
use idpws explained by irrov or the like, else it must refer to 
the speaker. (idpdw is only Epic.) 

Form. The first thing to settle is the meaning of ‘thine’; 
is it ‘thy word’ or ‘thy sake’? Clearly the latter, since he 
asks no directions from the lady; we must therefore translate 
gov xapw. Now as ‘sake’ cannot be omitted, and there is no 
short phrase for ‘afoam,’ it becomes necessary to leave out 
‘afoam,’ or rather to express it by some less exact word such 
aS TaXos, ov TaxXEL, ev TaXEL, WS TaxioTa. The idea may be 
exprest by a verb, as yrevyopnv or taxvvoper, either of which 
might stand last in the line. If the idea be altogether 
omitted, ape’ éyo might take this position. The only 
alternative is to interpolate a line of this sort—‘ What is 
it you would say? Speak on.’ There would then be room 
enough for ‘afoam.’ But it would be a fault in taste so 
to do, since there is only one really important idea in this 
verse, and it cannot well be divided. We put therefore 
epetpais or KeAevoGe’s second, as a bacchius, and ood yapw 
in the First Cretic Position, completing the line with Baoidéws 
(anapaest) and tayvvopev : 


Paortéws épetpais cod xapw Tayvvomer. 


Althea, Thou sayest he tarrieth till they bring the spoil? 


Words. ‘Tarry’: péver. ‘Bring’: éodépew, or épew 
with defining adverb, such as oikade. ‘Spoil’: eAwp, aypa, 
or ‘boar’ again. ‘Till’: é€ws, éor av. 

Form. ‘He’ must be exprest, and will be some such 
word as xetvos, ékeivos. ‘Tarries’ is the significant word of 
the sentence, and we will therefore begin with péve dé: the 
pronoun may follow. Next will come the conjunction, be it 


R. if 
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€ws aS a monosyllable, or the trochee éor av. We take the 
latter by preference, because it is likely to help in constructing 
the verse more than é€ws. The verb in its proper form is 
eopepwor, and if we place €Awp last (eliding the -c) the line 
is finished : 

pever 0 exelvos eat av eodhepwo” cup; 

The essentials are all here; but if it be desired to give 
expression to ‘thou sayest,’ that is easily done. Then we 
must get a shorter word for ‘he’: vw or ode. A€yes vw is 
an amphibrach, which may follow péver; and ¢ys vw allows 
our keeping dé: 

péverw O€ ys vw ot av eodepwo’ erwp; 


Herald. Ward by the quarry, where they breathe, O queen. 


Words. ‘Quarry’: see ‘spoil,’ 9. ‘Hard by’: zéas, 
mAnoiov, or éré with airés, ‘right over the quarry.’ ‘Breathe’: 
use durvety, dumvon (= avarvon). 

Form. daypas 7éAas would do as a translation of ‘hard by 
the quarry,’ but is faulty, because a particle (commonly ye) 
is required in the answer to a question. Moreover, the phrase 
is of no help structurally. We have a cretic durvoy, and this 
implies that Type I. will be possible. For the same reason, 
mAynoiov is not likely to prove useful. On the other hand, 
éx aypa is a bacchius, and this should be chosen without 
hesitation. airy ye can now be placed first in the line. 
Paraphrasing ‘breathe’ as dumvonv éyovo. we get in our 
ceretic. If dy be added to exovor, a final group of the proper 
form is ready, and the particle has point: ‘they are now 
resting.’ It remains only to bar the hiatus, which is done 
by prefixing kai. This word may be justified either as a con- 
junction or as an adverb. If «ai is a conjunction, peve is 
understood ; if an adverb, it emphasises the thought of the 
second clause. 

aitn y em aypa, kapmrvonv exovor dy. 
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Althea. Speak thou their chance; 


Words. ‘Speak’: Aéyew, synonym, or compound, e.g. 
kateurety. ‘Chance’: tvyy, or ‘how they are situated,’ rds 
EXOUC LY. 

Form. Of the words suggested, xareireiv alone furnishes 
a form which will be useful in the verse-construction. x«dreure 
being an amphibrach we may place second, and ot péy will 
do to begin with. Next may stand either ryv riynv or ras 
€xovot. The latter is more idiomatic, and is also a better 
translation, since it includes ‘their’: we therefore write 


\ , n~ 
ov pe KdTELTE TOS ExoVL... 


but some bring flowers and crown 
these gods and all the lintel, and shed wine, 
fetch sacrifice and slay; for heaven is good. 


Words. ‘Flowers’: avos. ‘Crown’: oredavodv, or a 
phrase with orépavos. ‘Lintel’: trépOvpov. ‘Shed’: éxyetv. 
‘Sacrifice’: tepdv, ipdv. ‘Slay’: Odo, xre(vw, or use opayy. 
‘Heaven’: of Geo’. ‘Good’: use a word customary in prayers 
or religious phraseology, such as iAews. The words are simple 
for the most part, and there is not much choice. 

Form. ‘Some’ and ‘others’ would ordinarily be of wev— 
oi dé, but here they follow mention of another person, ov per. 
It will be necessary therefore, either to prefix «ai, or to use 
oi dé for both classes. The latter is most convenient; and if 
we insert «iféws (which is natural enough) we get a four- 
syllable group suited to the last place in of 8 eiOéws. The 
rest of the clause literally translated is depdvrwy avy, which 
if transposed becomes a penthemimer of Type I. But it is 
impossible to go on literally, because the imperative of ore- 
gavodv is not practicable in iambic verse at all. oreavodv 
can however be used in the infinitive or subjunctive, and the 
construction may be varied so as to admit of this: wore 


11—2 
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otepavovv, for example, or ws or dzws otepavapev, ws Tapy 
atehavoov ‘that it may be possible to crown.’ None of these 
words is of any use structurally, and we turn to the object. 
The prospect improves at once when we observe that ‘these 
gods’ becomes rovcde tovs Oeovs (trochee and cretic), orws 
might end this line, and the next might begin oredavoper. 
‘And all the lintel’ becomes zav & trép6vpov, to which we 
may add rode; thus leaving a trochee or spondee to find. 
Nothing suggests itself but «6vs, which would fall flat after 
eiféws. It remains to paraphrase; and we may say ‘to honour 
(or adorn) with garlands,’ orepdvors dydhAcw, replacing ows 
by zapj in the line above. The sentence now lacks a con- 
junction ; but observe that ws @eots combine into a cretic 
group, while rovode may become rovrous, and we write 
...06 0 evOews 
avOn depovtwv, ws Oeods TovTovs taph 


otepavos aydAXew wav & vrépOupov Tdde. 


Passing on to the next clause, we get é«xedvtwy for the 
verb, which with of 8€ prefixt fills the first penthemimer. 
oivov follows next as a trochee. of & ipév again may make a 
molossus; and as no word in the English suggests how to 
complete the verse with an iambus, téxa may be added. ‘Slay’ 
gives Oudvrwv and krewovtwv (molossi), and xravdvtwv (bacchius); 
prefix cgay, and the penthemimer of this last line is done. 
‘Bring’ is omitted, but to insert it would make it impossible 
to complete the piece in this line, and it is not essential. ‘ew 
ydp or of Geoi yép may stand next as a double trochee (Type 
VI.); whichever we choose, a final cretic remains. As a 
matter of taste, ‘Aew is better placed first; it thus gains the 
emphasis which is required. The last couplet then runs as 
follows : 

ot & éxxeovrwy otvov, of 8 ipoy taxa 


Lal , e tr ‘ c 6 , 
opayn KTQVOVTWV t ew yp Ol VEOL. 
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>a IE 


Beneath your leafy gloom, ye waving boughs 
of this old, shady, consecrated grove, 
as in the goddess’ silent sanctuary, 
with the same shuddering feeling forth I step, 
5 as when I trod it first, nor ever here 
doth my unquiet spirit feel at home. 
Long as the mighty will, to which I bow, 
hath kept me here conceal’d, still, as at first, 
I feel myself a stranger. For the sea 
10 doth sever me, alas! from those I love, 
and day by day upon the shore I stand, 
my soul still seeking for the land of Greece. 
But to my sighs, the hollow-sounding waves 
bring, save their own hoarse murmurs, no reply. 


A. SwWANWICK: from Goethe. 


Beneath your leafy gloom, ye waving boughs 
of this old, shady, consecrated grove, 
as in the goddess’ silent sanctuary, 


Words. These are the only words that need mention. 
‘Leafy gloom’: ev@vAdos oxia or the like; or we may express 
the idea by ‘gloomy leaves,’ using oxvepds, ddcKios, KatacKtos, 
Urocktos, edoxiacros, perhaps evoxvos (Pind., Theoc. etc.). An- 
other way is to use the idiom by which the meaning of the 
noun is repeated in the adjective, thus—eAdudvAAos oxétos. 
The idea is capable of many poetic expressions, and a good 
phrase is yAvoorepys Kéyn. For ‘boughs’ we have zrép6os, 
kAwv, Kados («Ajua in prose). A ‘consecrated grove’ is 
aoos, without need of any epithet. 

Notice that the third line means ‘I walk this grove, feeling 
it to be a sanctuary of the goddess,’ and does not allude to 
any temple. The proper word to use here is therefore advtov, 
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which should be put in apposition with the ‘grove.’ ‘Old’: 
madawos, apxaios, dyvads ; for ‘silent’ we may use ciwwryAds, as 
the implication is that people may not speak there, or apGeyxrov 
vatos (Soph.). 

Form. We should begin with the invocation, and make 
the thing addrest singular, i.e. ‘grove’ rather than ‘boughs’ : 
‘O shady grove, whose boughs wave in the wind their shady 
leaves, old and silent sanctuary of the goddess, beneath your 
leafy gloom I step forth, etc.’ @ oxvepov adcos serves for the 
first phrase. In the next line will come yAtoorepy Kounv, with 
some words for boughs and the verb zddAovor, or waddovor 
KAGves Or KOunV KAddot wAAXOVOL ; line 1 will be completed by 
the link-relative ot, and a suitable phrase for ‘winds’: say 
avpat ixnvepnor (Soph.), ‘gentle breezes,’ for the boughs ‘ wave’ 
only, not toss about. voai will take the place of atpa, to 
get a cretic, ov wvoais. If in (3) we use cwwzydds, this must 
have xai or some similar monosyllable before it, and come 
after the penthemimer : i.e. we have as one skeleton dyvaiov — — 
Kat cuwrndov U—. The obvious final is Meds, and advrov will 
serve as resolved spondee. Or we may place advrov first, 
followed by Oeas and the epithet, and use the phrase of 
Sophocles quoted above. In point of taste it is a gain to get 
rid of the kai. Thus we get the following version : 


> \ + & a e 2 

® oKlepov adoos, ov TvOats UrNvEemots 
KAado. Kounv madXovow nALooTEpH, 
advutov beds Syvaiov, apOeyxtov vazros. 


with the same shuddering feeling forth I step, 
5 as when I trod it first, 


Words. It will be necessary to deal warily with ‘feeling,’ 
and the best way is to paraphrase: ‘stepping forth I shudder,’ 
meppika, gdpicow. (Distinguish rpéuw ‘I tremble,’ fryd ‘I 
shiver with cold,’ ¢picow ‘my hair stands on end.’) For ‘step’ 
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there are hosts of phrases: éprew (not to creep, ep. Eurip. 
Medea 333), oreixew, aipew moda, Baive moda, dwKew 70da, 
dveiooev 7000, TopOuevew oda (Kurip., to go delicately, on 
tiptoe), and some phrases with dd0v or KéAevov. ‘Same’ will 
be ovdev Hocov 7 waXat, which is a final hephthemimer. 

Form. We must begin with ‘beneath your leafy gloom,’ 
which has not yet been translated. Instead of using a pre- 
position for ‘beneath,’ it is more poetical to use some adjective 
such as ‘shaded by’; and thus xatacxvos ev will open the line, 
with oxorw at the end, and one of the adjectives suggested. 
This adjective should scan u—*— because it must have ro or 
o@ to complete the sense; we will choose peAapdvddos. The 
next line will be easy to make out of our materials: réppixa 
Baivovaa (a lady speaks, please observe), followed by the 
hephthemimer already made. zadau however is not precise 
enough for ‘when first I trod it,’ and we can go on, without 
hesitation, éwei with 7d zmpwrov for amphibrach. There is 
no need to repeat the word Baivw, but we may choose any 
convenient phrase for ‘came hither,’ deip’ addixounv. The 
line must be finished, because a final iambic break, without 
conjunction, is not to be thought of; this we can do by 
adding éyw; which completes the piece. 


(/ X a , id 
katagKos pev o@ peAaudivrArAw oKOTH 
hs \ 
Téppika Baivova’, ovdev yooov 7 Tadau 


> \ SX a was, , Oe Aud 
€7El TO TPWTOV detp adikopnv eyw. 


nor ever here 
doth my unquiet spirit feel at home. 


Words. Any attempt to be literal here will result in 
something absurd. We cannot for example say: Oupos od 
Kata Oopov eotiv évOade, nor use any word like dopos at all. 
Somos carries no sentiment with it; and the rendering we 
want must carry sentiment. This can often be conveyed by 
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éotia, or Zevs éotiatos: but only where a dwelling is spoken 
of ; this phrase is yet more abstract and metaphorical. We 
may get the idea we want by putting it in another way, and 
saying: ‘Here, unquiet at heart, I always feel a stranger.’ 
This suggests érronméevyn Kéap, and €évos. 

Form. ézronpevn xeap forms a final hephthemimer, and 
the line may begin dei yap (giving reason for the terror) 
évdad’. The following line will run ‘I grieve, continuing in 
a strange place’; addy ypovilova’ év tow éévw. Now by the 
vivid Greek idiom, add &évy in agreement with the subject, 
and in contrast with €évw, and the line is done. 


Cy os ‘\ 2 DNS / / 
det yap évOad értonméevn KEap 
3 an , 27's / , / 
ay xpovilove’ év toTw Eévyn E€vw. 
(By transposing évm and ¢évn a stronger emphasis is got, 
and a close union suggested betwixt the thoughts.) 


Long as the mighty will, to which I bow, 
hath kept me here conceal’d, still, as at first, 
I feel myself a stranger. 


Words. Here again we must beware of a literal trans- 
lation. It is not usual in Greek to personify such abstractions 
as the divine will, but the practice is modern and due to a 
half-affected reverence. We should boldly use 60s, or daipwr, 
and any epithet like zayxparyjs will go with it. ‘To which I 
bow’ also contains a metaphor which is not natural in Greek ; 
for a Greek poet would say something like ‘keeps me in 
willing obedience, not against my will, or willing subject’: 
ovK akovoay, or (using the pretty device of neuter nouns in 
apposition)?, xe/pwya edxepées. ‘As at first’: ws rapos, ws TO 


1 Such are réonua=merrwxws Tis, SnAnwa ‘bane,’ ra&vdov olkouphuara 
‘ stay-at-homes,’ cvykoiunua ‘bedfellow,’ tarnpérnua ‘servant.’ The pupil 
may collect them with advantage. See Introd. p. 75. 
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Tplv, Ws TO Tply xpovy, etc. As €€vos has already been taken, 
we translate ‘stranger’ by ‘I feel myself in a barbarian land,’ 
or the like. 

Form. Instead of the logical construction, ‘although... 
yet,’ we find it advantageous to employ parataxis: (1) ‘Long 
has he kept me, (2) but still I feel strange.’ axpov then will 
stand first ; rayxparis Saiuwv finds a natural place, the first 
word being a cretic. For ‘kept concealed’ we fall back upon the 
answering idiom exer kpvwas, which with je between will begin 
the next line. This will be followed by the cretic edyepés, and 
xe(pwpa with addition of aet or 6) completes this line. Turning 
back to the preceding, we find two gaps, a bacchius and a final 
iambus. As any alteration involves recasting both lines, we 
try first whether this line can be legitimately expanded. This 
is easy, for paxpov may be emphasised by repeating it with a 
suitable particle (uév or rox), and xpdvoy added at the end. 
We proceed to the next line of the English, which yields at 
once an amphibrachys onws d€ and the end of the line makes 
itself from our material, dorep ev TH piv xpovw: to add by 
way of contrast cai viv is now simple. Passing on, ‘I feel 
myself’ gives a bacchius, doxkd por, and ‘a strange land’ will 
be BapBapov xGova, or BapBapov xGovdes pvxov, with oixety to 
complete the construction. 

/aKpov, pLakpov TOL TAyKpatys daipewv Xpovov 
éxer pe Kpvas edxepes xelpwpa Oy. 
Opus O€ Kal viv woTEp ev TH TplY xpovw 


oikety dox® por BapBapov xGovos pvxov- 


For the sea 
10 doth sever me, alas! from those I love, 


Words. Besides Oa\acoa, there are more ornamental 
phrases, such as «dvdwv Gadrdoows. For ‘sever’ eipyw (or 
compound) is a natural word, and ‘those I love’ will surely 
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be ra diAtatra. We may if we please here use the Greek 
idiom, by which péoos or the like is coupled with one only 
of the pair of genitives: év petatypiw oxdrov (Aesch. Cho. 60) 
‘the time betwixt light and dark,’ év péow dyrovbev dnp eore 
yns (Arist. Birds 187) ‘between earth and heaven’; thus ev 
pécw Tov PiAtdtwv, without anything more, may mean ‘be- 
tween me and my dearest.’ 

Form. @addcovs with yap added gives a penthemimer, 
and the line will be completed by & péow trav ¢dirratov ; 
xAvdwv comes in the next line, and the sense is now complete ; 
but if we add xare(pye no harm will be done, and the rhythm 
improved (for an initial iambic break is not pleasing). 


, ‘ > / lad 
Garacovos yap év peow tov piAtatwv 


KAVOwY KaTEipyel. 


and day by day upon the shore I stand, 
my soul still seeking for the land of Greece. 


Words. ‘Day by day’ is xa’ nuépay. ‘Shore’ is axry or 
axrai, and it will be better to add an epithet showing that the 
seashore is meant, such as Gaddoowos or aXipputos. ‘My soul 
seeking’ must be paraphrased: say, ‘feeding my soul with 
longing for Greece,’ 6vpov Booxovoa rdAw “EXXdOos. 

Form. By adding xai and éya® we complete the line. é7 
akty is a bacchius, and dAippvtw will come last; if the phrase 
be made plural, ac at the end will complete the line. 
Booxovea as antibacchius will best stand first, and @upov 
will follow it; ‘EAAados is a cretic, and can be placed next, 
with zo@w following, or if an epithet be added, at the end; 
and we have 

kal Ka? ypéepayv eyo 
éoTnk ém axtais taiad dAwppuTots aet, 


Booxovoa Ovpov “EAXados pidyns 70Ow. 
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But to my sighs, the hollow-sounding waves 
bring, save their own hoarse murmurs, no reply. 


Words. ‘Sighs’: orevew, otdvos. ‘ Hollow-sounding’ will 
be Bapvarovos, BapvBpopos. (Do not use xowWds which means 
no more than ‘hollow-shaped.’) ‘Wave’: kAvdwy (used al- 
ready), xia, tpixuata. ‘Reply’: ape(Bew, avrapeBew, apor3y. 
‘Hoarse murmur’: Bpopos, Proto Bos, piKynua. 

Form. The Greek idiom is ‘to me sighing,’ orevovcy, and 
the line may end Bapvorovos kAvdwv or BapvBpopos Tpikvpia 
(if the former, yap should be added to orevovcyn, but observe 
that in this case there is no true caesura, since yap goes in 
rhythm with the word preceding). apo.8yv takes the bacchius 
position, and dé¢per may end the line. ‘No other’ is ovdeuiav 
addnv, which is not pretty in verse: we use ovtw’ with elision, 
or trochee, and these words are easy to arrange for all who 
understand the structure of an iambic,line. Line 13 can be 
completed by oiwo., a natural exclamation; then, adding to 
the 14th line Bpopov if the first alternative be used, or 
grotcBov if the second, we get finally 


olmour otevoven BapvBpomos Tpikvpia 
adAnv apoBnv ovtw’ 7 ddroiaBov dépet. 


XIII. 


Oedipus. Suspend your thoughts, and flatter not too soon. 
Just in the place you named, where three ways met, 
and near that time, five persons I encountered ; 
one was too like (Heaven grant it prove not him !) 

5 whom you describe for Laius; insolent, 
and fierce they were, as men who live on spoil. 
I judged them robbers, and by force repelled 
the force they used. In short, four men I slew; 
the fifth upon his knees demanding life 
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10 my mercy gave it.—Bring me comfort now: 
if I slew Laius, what can be more wretched ? 
From Thebes, and you, my curse has banished me: 
from Corinth, Fate. 
Tocasta. Perplex not thus your mind. 
My husband fell by multitudes opprest ; 
15 so Phorbas said; this band you chanc’d to meet, 
and murdered not my Laius, but avenged him. 
Oedipus. There’s all my hope: let Phorbas tell me this, 
and I shall live again. 
To you, good gods, I make my last appeal; 
20 or clear my virtue, or my crime reveal. 
If wandering in the maze of fate I run, 
and backward trod the paths I sought to shun, 
impute my errors to your own decree; 
my hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 


DRYDEN, Oedipus. 


For this piece, some hints may be got from the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, e.g. T42—753, 800—8153. 


Oedipus. Suspend your thoughts, and flatter not too soon. 

Words. ‘Suspend,’ ie. ‘restrain’: éréxew, emirxeiv. 
‘Thoughts’: ¢povris, or in this context (but not so good) 
edris. ‘Flatter’: Qwrevew means rather adulation ; the sense 
here is ‘do not lull your fears to sleep,’ or ‘don’t rejoice too 
soon.’ See below. ‘Too soon’: Gacaov. 

Form. When a negative and a positive come together, 
the tendency is in Greek to put the negative first; though 
this is not necessary. Here, however, it is convenient ; for 
‘do not go on too fast’ gives a penthemimer at once: pn Onra 
(palimbacchius) @accov (trochee). It is difficult to turn 
‘flatter’ so as to convey the same idea as in English; and as 
these words as they stand, without a verb, are strong and 
effective, we may leave them alone. The positive command 
should begin with aAAd, and we now want a cretic or trochaic 
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word, It needs only the addition of xaé emphatic to make a 
cretic of éréyew, and if we would keep the infinitive, some 
such word as Aéyw ‘I bid you’ must be added. riyv dpovrida 
with elision may begin the next line, being a palimbacchius, 
and we then have: 


py onta Oaocov, GAG Karéxew eyo 
THv ppovTio.... 


Just in the place you named, where three ways met, 
and near that time, five persons I encountered ; 


Words. ‘In the place’: otvep, 6 év rémw. ‘Three ways’: 
Tpitn Odds or KéAevHos, and the junction may be exprest by 
apOpov or orp ody}, cis ev eAOciv, or any similar phrase. 
‘Near that time’: oyeddov réte might do, but see below. 
‘Encounter’: azavrav, émitvxeiv, évtvyeiv (rvxelv alone is 
_ rather ‘to get’), éyxtpew, Evvavtav, Evvavtidlew. 

Form. We begin this line at the second group, which is 
to be spondee or trochee. The narrative will be best intro- 
duced by ydép, and this gives the required group at once: ob 
yap, or © yap followed by the cretic év térw. The verb will 
be Aéyers, or (as this word was used in the first verse) od dys, 
with rade to round off the line: ‘Where three ways met’ is 
easy to translate with our materials. We have an iambus 
tpitAn, an amphibrachys xéAevOos, and a cretic cupPody : 
TpiTARs KeAevGov cvp4odF will do well enough. Or using the 
other word for ‘juncture,’ we may write zpos apOpov before a 
hephthemimeral caesura (Type VII.), shortening the word for 
road (6603). Which to choose depends on what is to come. 
oxedov tore might end the line if we choose the former 
rendering; but it is a commonplace phrase. The construction 
may be pleasantly varied by making this phrase negative: 
‘nor have you missed the time.’ dzorvyeiv is the prose word 
for ‘miss,’ and a poetical equivalent may be got from Ajax 
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448 gpéves yrwouns arygav. This will give odd€ tod ypdvov as a 
final penthemimer, and amféas will stand first or second in 
the next line. From the context we get eirotoa, which may 
precede it. ‘Persons’ must be translated, and the word is 
avdpes or ddotropo. A combination of two, zév@ ddourdpas, 
makes a five-syllable group according to Type X. éyé sutftices 
to end the line. Lastly, we choose that verb for ‘met’ which 
is most convenient for the beginning of a line, évvnvtia€ov, and 
the section as finished stands thus: 
e \ > , ‘\ \ i) 
.. @ yap €v ToTHW ov dys TaAde, 
~ « A \ 4 2QX ~ / 

tpirAns 660d mpds apOpov, ovd€ Tod xpovov 

> an? > a 4 ae / DEN 

eimova amngas, mévO Sdourdpos eyo 

évvnvtiagov. 


one was too like (Heaven grant it prove not him!) 
5 whom you describe for Laius; 


Words. ‘Heaven,’ etc.: 6 pi yévorto, with & Geol, Zed, d 
Zev, or the like. ‘Too’: ayav, diav. ‘Like’: mpoodepys, 
eupepys, tporeuepys. ‘Whom you describe for Laius,’ ie. 
like Laius according to (xara) your description (Adyovs, etc.). 

Form. Some care is necessary in arranging this sentence. 
In the English, ‘like’ comes first and ‘ Laius’ after, because 
the language admits of no other arrangement. But it is far 
more forcible to reverse the order, which can be done in 
Greek. The prayer is then thrown in as a parenthesis; the 
first part of the sentence tells nothing, and the parenthesis 
gives the impression of suspense, which was the feeling of 
Oedipus. Compare these two English sentences, and you will 
at once see which is the more telling : 

(1) ‘He is like (O that it were not so!) Laius.’ 

(2) ‘He and Laius (O that it were not so!) are alike.’ 
How clearly the second of these expresses that the speaker 
shrinks from uttering the word ‘like.’ 
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We now turn to the translation. «is 7#v becomes a cretic 
when we insert the proper particle pév, and 7@ Aaiw finishes 
the line. The next line begins with 6 pi (iambus) yévorro 
(amphibrachys); and kata tois cots Adyous requires little 
adjusting. Write rovs ye covs, and there is a cretic, while 
Adyous kata is a four-syllable group of the proper form for 
Types I. to III. The sentence concludes at the beginning of 
the next line, so that neither of the cretics will be of use. 
But if we add ms to tpoceudepys, we get a five-syllable group 
as in Type XI.; prefix Adav, and the thing is done. 

eis ev nv TO Aalwy 
(6 pa yévorto) tovs ye covs oyous Kara 
Niav mpoceudepys Tus. 


insolent, 
and fierce they were, as men who live on spoil. 


Words. ‘Insolent’: vBpicrys, though somewhat stronger 
than the original. ‘Fierce’: wuds, aypios. ‘Live by spoil’: 
Anlopar or Anorys, plain words. ovAdv, cvAn are rather more 
dignified, and suggest business on a large scale: these are used 
of reprisals in war. Aendareiv. ‘As’: ws, ota. 

Form. The first words present no difficulty. After a 
hephthemimer, the molossus v@picrai’ finds its only possible 
place: add a conjunction dé, and (say) tws to wind up with. 
wpoi te may begin the next line; the verb cannot be jaar, but 
épaivovro will serve, if its final can be elided. ‘To live on 
spoil’ should contain the noun Bios or Bioros, and in prose 
we might make some such phrase as Biov ovAats Kextypévot. 
A poet may combine ovAats xextnévor into cvAdvres (molossus). 
Prefix oia (trochee), and place Biov last, and you have 

...uBpiotal d€ ws 
wpol tT epaivov6’, ota ovAGvtes Biov. 


1 The v is sometimes shortened by the tragedians, 
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I judged them robbers, and by force repelled 
the force they used. 


Words. ‘Judge’: xpivew, vopilew; or idiom with ws, 37. 
‘Robbers’: Ayorys remains for us, or ddovpds ‘highwayman’ 
(Soph. frag. 23), lit. ‘road-watcher,’ from root of épaw (compare 
poupos = Tpo-opos, TYyAa-opos, TUAWPds, oiKovpos, and a gloss in 
Hesychius Bdpos: 6p Oadpol). ‘Force’: Bia. ‘Repel’: dpive. 

Form. The most idiomatic rendering brings the two 
clauses into one, thus: ‘I repelled them, as (in my opinion) 
robbers’; and be careful to keep ‘force’ and ‘by force’ together: 
Bia Biav. We now get ddovporvs for the second group (bacchius), 
and ws with a particle such as ovv for the first. ovras may be 
added, and being a trochee, may follow the caesura. The 
proper form of the verb is 7uvva, which cannot stand in this 
line, but may follow Bia Biav in the next asin Type VII. If 
we retain this form of sentence, some addition is necessary ; 
and this may be any participle with the meaning ‘attack.’ 
It should scan as a cretic, or as a whole penthemimer of the 
Type used. éozirrwy will surely occur to the student, who 
may finish the line with éyw. 


c > € \ » > / SEN 
WS OUV ddoupors OVTAS EOTLTTWV eyo 


(a Biav nuvva. 
Big mp 


In short, four men I slew; 
the fifth upon his knees demanding life 
10 my mercy gave it.— 


Words. ‘In short’: use cvvtapov réyew, ev Bpayxei ete. 
‘Four’: remember that the article is used in fractions when 
the first section is mentioned; ot réocapes. It is not needed 
in speaking of remainders; thus tpirnv érevdidwpe ‘the third 
and finishing blow,’ tp/rov nuitaAavrov ‘one and a half talents,’ 
lit. ‘the third a half talent.’ ‘Knees’: use zpoorecuv, yovata 


/ 
dpricxwv xpi, yovatwv Nocopevos ; OY TpooTitvew TWA yovacw. 
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The Greeks regarded the knees of the besought, not of the 
suppliant. ‘Demanding life’: use Aurapety, AicoecOa, avT.a- 
oOat, ixveicGar etc. ‘Mercy’: ofktos; oiktippwv, etc., dc otkrov. 

Form. The line begun may continue simply kat tovds 
tésoapas, a five-syllable group of Type IX. (Observe that 
there is no final cretic, since rovs cannot be separated rhythmi- 
cally from récoapas.) ‘In short’ suggests one or two phrases 
which may come early in the succeeding line (the phrase should 
not be kept longer): ws cvvrapwv may stand first, or ws év Bpaxel, 
and A€yw rade (with elision) may follow as an amphibrachys 
(Type VII.). ‘I slew’ éxravov could be placed next, or by 
prefixing airos (‘by myself’) we shall bring the line to an 
end. eumrov d€ is a palimbacchius, and its natural place 
is first in the line following. Now look at the verbs by which 
we are to translate ‘kneeling’ and ‘demanding life’; place 
each in the accusative of the participle, and it will be seen 
that Arapotvra is a double trochee, and so is zpoomitvovra. 
Either of these then may stand as the second group, con- 
forming to Type VIII. The one not chosen may have re added 
to it, and will then form a penthemimer like the latter half of 
Type IX. We may pause now for a moment, and see what we 


have got so far. 
Kal TOS TéeToapas 


Ws ovVTapov A€yw Tad, adTds ExTavor: 

meumtov O€ AuTapodvTa TpooTiTVOVTG TE.... 
Now since the English ‘demanding life’ has been changed to 
a simple ‘ beseeching,’ ‘my mercy gave it’ cannot stand. Nor 
indeed would the personification suit this passage. There is 
indeed nothing to prevent a personification of mercy, when 
prudence is found personified (Soph. £7. 990); but to use the 
figure here would be to change the subject in a way unsuited 
to the Greek idiom. We must seek for some phrase to express 
the idea, ‘I spared him in pity,’ which shall not be common- 
place, but shall have the same elevated tone as the English. 


R. 1% 
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Such a phrase is wepiBadov olkrov. Now choose a verb for 
‘spared,’ ad@yxa say, and there are the materials for a line. 
apynxa is an amphibrach, zwepiBadrtuv is a cretic equivalent 
(svv— for -U—). Write ofkrév twa, and the latter half is 
finished ; the context suggests ixérnv for the first place, and 
the word placed next to apyxa gives a pretty effect—‘I spared 
him at his prayer.’ 


er > ial ‘ > , 
ikeTHV apyHKa, TepiBarwv otKTOY TVA. 


Bring me comfort now: 


Words. ‘Comfort’: zapyyopeiv, tpoonyopeiv; tapyyopypa. 

Form. The change of person makes ov necessary. zapy- 
yope pe forms a five-syllable group suited to Type XI., and 
ov viv will come first. This is all that we need, and the piece 
may end here. But a Greek would probably say ‘Comfort 
me despondent,’ afvyzotvta. This word in elision becomes a 
bacchius, and suggests that we follow the First Type: od viv 
abvpotvr —Vv— mapyyope. pe follows viv, and surely it needs 
little thought to hit on a natural completion to the line: 


\ “~ > > a > > ‘fA 4 
od viv wp abvpotvT, © ybval, rapyyopet. 


If I slew Laius, what can be more wretched ? 


Words and Form. The latter part of the verse repre- 
sents an idea not uncommon in Greek tragedy; and as the 
words are long, it usually fills a whole line (cp. O. 7. 815, 
816). It would be impossible to get the English into one 
line of Greek in any case; and under the circumstances it is 
best to make two of it. This being so, we want long words 
and phrases to translate ‘If I slew Laius.’ We accordingly 
insert the article (with, of course, a particle, yap): tov Aaiov 
yap, a full penthemimer. We also use the compound verb, 
katéxtavov; and as even this is not enough (ei xaréxravoy 


EEE aT, 
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leaving an iambic space at the end, and not admitting of ey), 
we use the periphrastic conjugation with €yw', and write 

tov Adiov yap «i xataxteivas exw...(Type X.). 
In the next line, a@Awrepos will come last (Type IX.), and 
Tovde y may precede it as a trochee. Using yevéoOor we have 
for the penthemimer tis dv | yévo.ro (Type I.), or 


, \ , > oN AQs Stes) , 
tis 81) yevour av Tovde y aOAWTEpos; 


From Thebes, and you, my curse has banished me: 
from Corinth, Fate. 

Words. ‘My curse’: oixefa apa. ‘Banished’: ¢evyey, 
exrimtew. ‘Fate’: potpa. 

Form. This sentence must in Greek be connected with 
the preceding ; and the best link is the relative, ‘me’ being 
changed to os. ‘From Thebes and you’ gives at once é Te 
@nBav xaxd gov, which scans if we place ds before it. 
gevyew xpewv may end the line. oike/ais apats might have 
ended the line, had it begun differently ; transpose them, and 
use the ovwv-dative, and you have a hephthemimer. Now is 
there anything that can legitimately expand the phrases 
used? Some word may reinforce the idea of being driven 
into banishment, or hounded by curses: such a word as 
oictpyAatos. This cannot find a place in the line we are at; 
but it may go in the line before if we can save the hiatus: 
exmecwv oioTpyAatos. Kad cov will now fall in the second 
line. Or again: the construction may be 6év...¢vyelv ypewy ; 
and now we may add pev after @yBav, and place dvyety next 
it, while xaz0 cov ypewv will complete the other line: 


dv &k Te OnBadv pev pvyetv oiotpyAaTov 
apaicw oikelawre Karo God xpEewr. 
Observe that the first of these two lines has no real caesura, 


1 See page 59. 
12—2 
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as @nBdv pev is one rhythmical group; but that does not 
matter once in a way. (See Introduction, pages 12, 13.) 

Carrying on the same construction, we get poipa KopivOov. 
Here the speech might end, but the words without a con- 
junction 6€ would be most obscure. d€ must in fact be got 
in: it is not too much to say that a Greek would never have 
written them without it. But Kopiv@ov can stand nowhere 
else in the line; it must therefore be changed, say to some- 
thing which is able to stand elsewhere, say yjs KopwO6ias. A 
rather neat antithesis is suggested by po¢pa, which recalls the 
adjective ayopos ‘ with no share.’ Add now an infinitive ‘to 
be’ which scans as an iambus, wéAev or peverv, and the verse 
stands complete : 

poipa 8 apoipov yys KopwO6ias wéXew. 

It must be granted that this rendering of the present section 
is weaker than the English ; but it seems to be inevitable if 
we have to use oixe‘ais apais, and to bring in a_ proper 
antithesis with peév and oé 


Tocasta. Perplex not thus your mind. 


Words. ‘Perplex’: tapaoocew, xvitew, Au7elv. 

Form. With such a word as tapaccew the line is easy. 
py On Tdpacoe is a natural translation, and scans as a 
penthemimer ; ottw dpeva is the kind of four-syllable group 
which we need for the last group; and the tone suggests a 
parenthetic appeal, zpos Oedv or the like: 


‘\ 6n , X 6 Lal 7 , 
Py On Tapacoe, mpos Uewv, ovtw Ppeva. 


My husband fell by multitudes opprest ; 
15 so Phorbas said; 
Words. ‘Husband’: zoos. ‘Fall’: use od\Avoba, Ovy- 
oxev, or the like. ‘Multitudes’: zdAj6o0s with defining 
genitive, such as avépav, yepov; or woAoi simply. ‘ Opprest’: 
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a participle meaning ‘killed’ will do, but the word may be 
omitted ; ro is enough. 

Form. Using the proper link ydp, we get the amphi- 
brachys roots ydp, and ovpds will stand before or after it. The 
verb gives either eavev, a trochee-equivalent, or Aero, which 
is a trochee in elision, or may stand last with cretic rhythm. 
‘By multitudes’ is woAAGv dro; and we should not lose the 
opportunity of strengthening the phrase by antithesis— not 
by one, but by many’: ody vd évds, AANA woAAGY. Now if 
v0 évos be paraphrased évds xepi, we get a five-syllable group 
suited to Type IX., and our first line is done: 

Too yap ovpos wAreT odx Evds yepi.... 
‘So Phorbas said’ gives d& ete (or ws etre), a palimbacchius, 
and PopBas, a spondee; these together make up a complete 
penthemimer. dAAd roAAGy vo needs but one long syllable 
to be a hephthemimer; and accordingly we insert the em- 
phatic kai: 


...ws etre PopBas, aAAQ Kal ToAAGV ro. 


this band you chane’d to meet, 
and murdered not my Laius, but avenged him. 


Words. ‘This band’: otro. ‘Meet’: see Vocabulary 
to lines 2—3. ‘Chance’: tvyxdvew, or adverbial TUXN- 
‘Murder’: xreivw, xataxreivw. ‘Avenge’: tywpetv c. dat. 

As regards the Form, ‘you met’ is best made a participle: 
amTavtTnoas, evTvxwv, éyxvpoas are all useful forms. With the 
addition of ov, a metrical group may be made out of any of 
these : rovtos aravtycas ov (Type XI.), or rovrourw éyxtpoas 
av (Type VIIL.). If rvxy be placed at the verse-end, a cretic 
is to seek; but perhaps the student will remember the 
prepositional phrase otv tixy or civ tvxy Twi. Now trans- 
lating what remains, we have ériywpyoas atta, ok éxraves. A 
vigilant eye will not fail to see in éryzwpyocas a word suited to 
Type XI. Place the pronoun before it, in which emphatic 
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position xeive must be used, not aird; and is there any 
reason against ye? You killed a man, it is true, but not that 
man, my husband. Again, ov« éxraves is four syllables, and 
we want five; but the compound is waiting, and we write 


s at * 5 , > , 
KELV® ay ETLUWPNTAS, OV KATEKTAVES. 


Oedipus. There’s all my hope: let Phorbas tell me this, 
and I shall live again. 


Words. ‘Live again’: avnBav. 

Form. Nothing needs altering in the translation; ér- 
tava maca édmis is good Greek; and it actually scans, if 
we insert 67. But dy will hardly do; however the emphasis 
may be expressed by ye—évratOa aca y éArmis, or by kai, 
with a slight change—araca kav 748 éAris. Put what follows 
conditionally, and you have a molossus: «i ¢aiy, rade coming 
last. The next line will begin with SopBas, and dvyBwnv av 
may stand next as in Type XI. 

amraca Kav T@O éAris: et hain Tade 


PopBas, avnBwny av. 


To you, good gods, I make my last appeal; 


Words. ‘Last’: toratos, ravvotatos. ‘Appeal’: edyy, 
Aury, or any word meaning ‘prayer.’ ‘Good’: dicaros seems 
the best equivalent in this context. 

Form. ‘I make’ would hardly be so put by a Greek ; 
rather ‘listen,’ dAN’ dxovere (Type IX.). dékaror is a bacchius, 
and @eoi will precede it. The rest is equally simple: we have 
TV Tavvotatny, a group of five syllables suitable to Type X., 
and an iambus Aurjv : 

...GAN axovere, 


X\ 4 sf , , 
Geot Sixavor, trv mavvetatny ALTHV. 
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20 or clear my virtue, or my crime reveal. 


Words and Form. These abstract nouns should be 
avoided in translation. We should say, ‘Either prove me 
innocent (xaapds, avaitios), or show me guilty (airoxeup, 
avtoevTys, overs). These words are longer than in the 
English, and wv in some form will probably be necessary. 
Hence it seems better not to attempt compression into one 
line. 7 xafapév gives an equivalent of the palimbacchius (the 
second syllable resolved); the trochee ovra comes next. 
Various renderings are possible for the verb. With ehéyEar’ 
next, for example, we get a line of Type VII., and now we 
may even complete the whole in one line: 7 ’udavas dovea, 
But the line is clumsy, and pe is really to be desired. If we 
paraphrase: rod govov pw’ adiere, we may find room for one of 
the expressive words airéyerp or avtoévtns. In the succeeding 
line, avroévrns being a four-syllable group of trochaic rhythm, 
prefix 7 we and a penthemimer appears. ‘Clearly’ may be 
added, éugavds, and with the compound in place of édéyéare, 
the translation is done. 


4 A > > 
Kkalapov ovta Tov dovov adler e 
Pp ’ 


Ds Se 


>? > / > n > 4 
fe avtoevtnv éudavas ed€yéare. 


If wandering in the maze of fate I run, 
and backward trod the paths I sought to shun, 


Words. ‘Wandering’: zAavys, tAavyTys (adj. or subst.), 
or use éppw. ‘Maze of fate’: AaBvpivGos will not do, but the 
‘maze’ must be paraphrased by adarys, tudpdAds, or the like. 
‘Fate’ should then be ‘fated path’ or the like: popoipos, 
éevaioos, mowpoKpavtos with odds. ‘Backward’: awoppos, éu- 
mahw. ‘Tread’: Baivw, tpoBaivw. ‘Sought to shun’: devyev; 
or use akwv, ovx Exwy, or Aabov éuavtor. 

Form. «i yap naturally stands first, and zAavyrys next 
as a bacchius. Now popoysos may be made a cretic, with dd0s 
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last; but there is a better way. We perceive a double 
trochee in porpoxpavtos, and this form is suited to the Type of 
the Final Cretic (VI.); whilst od0s needs only a prefixt eis to 
make the cretic. Hence our first line will be (applying 
mAavytns to the road as a cumulative epithet)— 

el yap tAavyTnv owpoKpavTov eis dddV.... 
Next we may paraphrase ‘maze’ by zpoBaivwv adavy ; here is 
a bacchius, which places itself, and an anapaest may stand 
first in the line. The next idea to be rendered is ‘turning 
back,’ which gives us a cretic éuradw, and a simple para- 
phrase otpéfas z0da for the final group— 

adavy tpoBaivwv, eumadw otpépas moda.... 
Now may follow the main verb, say én euavtor. 
‘Sought to shun’ will be reinforced if we add another clause, 
such as ‘and fell into what I fled from’: éuaecwv te ois 
épevyov. In this clause we again perceive a double trochee 
(ois épevyov), and a cretic for the last place : 

AEANF ewavtov, ois T epevyov epzrevwv.... 
(The conjunction couples the two participles, ozpéfas and 


> , 
EUTETWV. ) 


impute my errors to your own decree; 
my hands are guilty, but my heart is free. 


Words. ‘Impute’: avarrev, avaribévat, avadepew, or 
simple verb rOéva. ‘Errors’: dwaptipara, or simply raya in 
this context. ‘Decree’: BovAyn, BovrAcvpa. ‘Guilty’: aitrios, 
dpaptavev. ‘Free’: use the opposite, avairios. 

Form. The infinitive may be used in a formal command; 
or a paraphrase with yxpy. The latter gives the easiest 
version: xpi) Taya being a palimbacchius, and 6@etvar a 
spondee. The construction must be the genitive: is Geav 
BovdA#s, which scans as it is. Or rod Gedy Bovde’patos, which 
would complete the line. The former we will choose here, 
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because it leaves room for a final éed leading up to the last 
sentence. This last sentence should be modelled on the 
famous line of Euripides 7 yAdoo’ éuupox’, 7 5 Ppyv avaporos. 
We may turn it in various ways: 7 xélp pacer, or xelp airia 
ev, OF yaptev n xeip, each a penthemimer. The last is best 
if duaprypara be not exprest already. y de dpyv will follow, 
and lastly dvairios (Type II.) : 


xpn Tapa Getvar THs Oedv BovAjs, érel 
Huaptev y xelp, 4 O€ Ppyy avairios. 


eV 


Thekla. Well, how began the engagement ? 
Captain. We lay, expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 
entrenched but insecurely in our camp, 
when towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
5 from the wood thitherward ; our vanguard fled 
into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 
Scarce had we mounted, ere the Pappenheimers, 
their horses at full speed, broke through the lines, 
and leapt the trenches! but their heedless courage 
10 had borne them onward far beyond the others. 
The infantry were still at distance, only 
the Pappenheimers followed daringly 
their daring leader. 


F S. T. CoLERIDGE: from Schiller. 


This piece is likely to prove a useful exercise, since it 
brings in a vocabulary more usual in historical prose than in 
verse. 


Thekla. Well, how began the engagement ? 

Words. ‘How’: mas, rim tpdrw. ‘ Begin’: apyew, Kar- 
apxew ¢. gen., or Evvdrrew (udxnv); apxnv moretoOar, Oéobau. 
‘Engagement’: paxy, or use ddpv in some form, és yeipas 
edAdety, etc. 
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Form. Neither bacchius nor cretic is wanting among the 
words given above, but we get no very satisfactory line out of 
them. We can get as far as rds otv Evvqrtov tHV paxnv, and 
fill up with ‘speak,’ or ‘tell me this.’ There is a lack of skill 
about such a line which most will see; ‘tell me’ comes 
naturally at the beginning, but not last, unless the tone is 
impatient or anxious. ¢ép’ eimé, with or without 3) po, 
would make a good beginning, and tiv tpézw might follow as 
a cretic equivalent. A more poetical way of turning the 
phrase is tiva wayns apxnv (rowtvra), if a suitable verb can be 
got; or ris waxys apxy alone. Here at last is the hint which 
will solve the difficulty. Let poiov be used for apyy; and 
it will be seen that ri @poimiov is a four-syllable final. Now 
let paxns have its article, and write 


hep cimé dy pore THS payys TL dpoipor; 


Captain. We lay, expecting no attack, at Neustadt, 
entrenched but insecurely in our camp, 


Words. ‘Lie’: xetcOa, or ectvac simply. ‘Expect’: 
Tpoodokay, Kapadoxeiv, eAmi~ew. ‘Attack’: mpooBodry, éo Body. 
‘Entrenched in our camp’: it is not necessary to translate 
these words literally. orparéredov is awkward (though it 
occurs, Soph. Philoct. 10); use recyicpa, cravpwpma, or Texilo 
with tddpo. dpuktai, or some such words. ‘Insecure’: ov« 
acgadns. ‘Neustadt’: the New Town, Nea zoXs. 

If such a piece should occur in a tragedy, it is clear that it 
would be part of a messenger’s speech. We shall do well, 
then, to preface it with some line such as this: ‘TI will tell 
the whole tale,’ ‘I will say all I have seen,’ ‘I will make 
no long story, but will recount in few.’ Here too something 
of the sort is necessary if we are to answer ¢ép’ eiwé in the 
first line. The proper particles are xat 6% ‘well, I am telling 
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you’: kat 57 A€yw cou is spondee + bacchius, a penthemimer. 
There we may stop ; or we may go on thus 

kal 0 A€yw vor TaV Ooov KaTELddpuyy. 
The story proper regularly has the particle yap; and this 
affixt to Néa woe makes up a half line. The most natural 
word to come next is ‘entrenched,’ év cravpwyacw; a five- 
syllable final of Type IX. This leaves a trochaic space for the 
verb, which will therefore be jer : 

Néa rode yap juev ev cravpwpacw... 

‘But insecurely’ is best turned by the adverb with éyeuw ; 
which gives us a hephthemimer, oi« argadds followed by the 
amphibrachys éyovtes. Now there is a logical connexion 
between ‘expecting no attack’ and ‘insecurely’; the particle 
ws should accordingly be used in the next clause—‘as ex- 
pecting no attack,’ ws ovdeuiav xapadoxoivtes éeoBoAnv. This 
furnishes matter for a line. Kapadoxodvtes is already a pen- 
themimer ; and if we replace ovéeuéavy, which is awkward, by 
ovtwa, we get a trochee and cretic, which together may form 
a final penthemimer. It is possible to complete the line in 
two ways: by placing a trochee between these two parts 
(compare Type V.), or by prefixing a spondee or iambus (com- 
pare Type XI.). Observe now that the sentence is negative, 
and it will be clear at once that the most natural thing is to 
prefix a negative to the first foot: ovzw. This finishes the 
fifth line, but the fourth is still incomplete. However, a 
genitive of the enemies is appropriate ; zoAeuiwv will not do, 
but évayvtiwy will, and thus we get for the two verses 

ovxk aogadus 6° éxovTes, ws evavTiny 


4 n~ my” > > / 
ovTwW KapadoKodvTes OUT eo BodAnv. 
when towards evening rose a cloud of dust 
5 from the wood thitherward ; 


Words. ‘Towards evening’: zpos éorépav, or Xéov 
Oivovtos, dSvvovrTos, mplv Geod ddvar céAas (Eur.), or use dvcopai. 
. » 7p ’ ng 
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‘Cloud of dust’: lit. kovews védos. The epithet dupia is often 
added to xovis without special reason. ‘Wood’: vAy, vary. 
‘Thitherward’: éréxewa, toiméxewa, exetbev. 

Form. It is important here, as in all good narrative, 
to keep the natural order of events. The note of time will 
come first; then the thing seen, the verb next (this order 
is much more vivid than placing the verb before its object), 
and finally what we last have leisure to notice, the direction. 
To introduce this new set of ideas the proper particles are «at 
pyv. Bearing in mind what has just been said, we will not 
follow up with dpdpev, but with ¢6ivovtos yAiov (amphi- 
brachys + cretic). Last in the line comes the four-syllable 
final xkovews véhos. We may now place dpdper first in the line 
following. ‘From the wood’ is vAyns aro, which may stand 
last ; and tovzéxewa before it will be a cretic. In the vacant 
space a participle may be placed, ‘rising’ from the wood, 
ap0év. The two lines then are 

kat pv POivovtos yAtov Kovews vépos 


c lol ? \ > , 5 Heed: 4 
Opopev apGev TovTexew vAns aro, 


our vanguard fled 
into the camp, and sounded the alarm. 


Words. ‘Vanguard’: of mpoobev or ta rpocbev; mpo- 
paxo. may do; of mpoteraypevos is unmanageable, but oi zpo- 
taxOévres is not. ‘Sound the alarm’: say ‘raise a shout,’ or 
the like, Bonv iaow or toraow (cf. Philoctetes 1263). ‘Into 
the camp’ will be simply ‘backwards,’ or rpds yas. 

Form. The ‘vanguard’ with ovy will make a metrical 
group, ot 8° ovv zpotaybévres, but not one which suits the 
iambic line. One short syllable is needed to make a full 
hephthemimer of Type XI. Suppose we turn the compounded 
mpo- into an adverb, tpdcw: the thing is done. ‘Fled into 
camp’ gives ¢evyover (palimbacchius) and zpos yas (bacchius), 
which cannot stand together. ge’yovor may be changed to 
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epvyov, though at some sacrifice of vividness; but a neater 
way is to paraphrase, duy7 tperomevor, the latter word being a 
cretic with the first syllable resolved. Bonv may now stand 
last, with zodAnv before it, and tordou first in the next line 
(palimbacchius, Type II.). This does not quite translate ‘the 
alarm,’ and we must consider what the words mean. The 
object of the alarm is to get under arms; and we are justitied 
in adding ‘to bid us take arms at once,’ d7X’ ndn AaBetv. A 
double trochee remains to find; and if we take the technical 
word for ‘signalling,’ onuaivw, we get what we want. There 
remains still half the first line undone; for which the context 
suggests some such word as ‘fearing,’ dPoBovmevor, which needs 
only to be compounded, and we have a final penthemimer : 

ot 8° obv zpdcw Taxbevtes expoBovpevor 

pvyy mpos yas Tperopevor woAAHVY Bonv 

ioTaot, onpavovvtes oA” non Aafetv. 


Scarce had we mounted, ere the Pappenheimers, 
their horses at full speed, broke through the lines, 
and leapt the trenches ! 


Words. ‘Scarce’: ports, cxory. This suggests the 
idiomatic verb @avw. ‘Mount’: éf’ immovs avaByvar (the 
participle may be written ayBas in verse); or imroow éeufe- 
Bares (Soph.). ‘Full speed’: dpdu, or use taxeta dppy. 
‘Lines’: réAn, tages; or if the entrenchment be meant, 
ppaypata, teixn. ‘Leap’: vrepOpwckev, treprndav. ‘Trenches’: 
see on line 2. ‘Pappenheimers’: those who prefer may use 
@paxes, Muppidoves, or some other name of the kind. But the 
word may easily be made to look Greek. The first part will 
become Ilar@- (like Sard), and the ‘heim’ being ofkos, the 
whole compound may be Grecised as Tarqoux7s. 

Form. iow. 5° euBeBares (in its proper case) might do 
for a beginning, but pods should certainly be the first word. 
This the participle can follow if we insert the enclitic vv 
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instead of d€.  immovcr will now come in the molossus position, 
the final being lengthened by @éave. So the line may stand, 
if the rest of the sentence be so made as to allow of a singular 
subject, and of a verb which will not govern the genitive. 
The subject should now be a word meaning ‘troop,’ and (Az is 
a technical word for a troop of cavalry. The following line 
may then begin ‘Ay tus (palimbacchius). Now for the ‘attack,’ 
éorecovoa, a double trochee which may stand next (Type VIII.) 
throwing the object into the accusative (Soph. Ajax 55). 
Ilar@oixéwy comes next, as a molossus, and époyw ends the 
verse. There is no reason why tayxetay dppyv should not be 
added as a cognate accusative; the effect will be heightened 
by it. wore will naturally continue the construction, and 
‘break the lines’ is metrical without change: pyyvivar being a 
cretic and réAn an iambus. Passing on to what follows, we 
have tepOpwoKovoa, which easily falls into its place (Type XI.). 
ta mpooGe in agreement with réAn may be prefixt. The line 
may end with ta¢povs, and it will probably be no hard matter 
to complete it; but a neater translation is possible if we place 
tadpous dpuktas in the next line, and add here trike péven. 
The hiatus may be avoided if we use the sense-construction, 
and write irepOpwoKovres. We then have 


ports vev euBeBaras immo, dOaver 

iAn Tis éorecotoa Lardoixéwy dpopw 

Taxelav Opynv, woTe pynyvivar TEAH 

Ta mpooO’, trepOpwokovtes tmTlKO pevet 

Tappovs dpuKtas. 

This translation is rather long, but it will probably be 

admitted that the gain in style and effect compensates for the 
loss in concentration. 
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but their heedless courage 
10 had borne them onward far beyond the others, 
The infantry were still at distance, only 
the Pappenheimers followed daringly 
their daring leader. 


Words. ‘Courage’: Opacos, avfadia. ‘Heedless’: a 
variety of adjectives may prove useful; but none is necessary 
with the nouns given. Opacvs, aifadys, tAjpwv; tavtoXp0s, 
mavroto\uos. (Do not use a¢povtis, which means ‘ foolish.’) 

Form. These lines have been grouped together, because 
there is an implied contrast between Pappenheimers and 
infantry, which ought to be clearly brought out in the Greek. 
The sentence will take form something like this: ‘To such a 
point of recklessness did they come, that the one class (rots 
pev) actually rushed (pépeoOa:, used of runaway horses) far 
beyond, while the foot (rév 8% meCov) remained behind. The 
others however (oi 6é) followed their leader, bold (following) 
the bold, 6paccis Opace?.’ 

The first phrase we fasten upon is ‘to such a point,’ és 
TovTo (ToTovTOV, TOcoV, ToTovde) aiGadias; from which words a 
hephthemimer is easily composed. This completes the line we 
had begun. The next must be wholly taken up with })6or, 
ooTe Tepaitépw, or words to that effect, because it is important 
to keep rots pév and rov 8é wefov in one line. Moreover, since 
éperGau is a bacchius, and rov 8 refdv a double trochee, this 
line is as good as made; a cretic only is wanting, which 
should mean ‘to be left behind.’ For this éxAeérw will do, 
used intransitively (remember the word ‘eclipse’): é«Aumetv. 

Turning back to the unfinisht verse, we soon see that dare 
mepaitépw will be a final hephthemimer if we insert the 
emphatic «ai. It remains then so to paraphrase #\Oov that we 
make of it a penthemimer. We may leave it untouched, and 
add @paceias in agreement with aifadias; or we may personify 
avGadia, by saying ‘to such a point did rash daring lead them, 
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aifadia jveyxe TAnpwv.’ One line only remains to do, and this 
we may as well finish before writing down the final result. 
ot dé must begin it (for there is no need to repeat the name ; 
the words can mean no one else); and érovra: being a 
bacchius finds its place inevitably. @paceis Opacet will end 
the whole with an effective antithesis; and what is wanted 
now is merely a cretic for the ‘leader.’ The student may be 
tempted to write nyeuov, a cretic with resolved final. This 
rhythm is rare, but by no means unlawful; still, to the 
trained ear it does not sound well in this instance. It is 
more usually found when the word is an adjective like otpana, 
or a trisyllable such as zarépa. Anyhow, the beginner will 
do well to avoid this and ail other exceptional rhythms until 
he can trust his ear to discriminate; and as Bpafevs is to 
be had for the searching, this shall be used. The last section 
then as completed reads thus : 


...€§ Togov 8 avladias 
> , 7 ~ /, 
HA\Gov Opaceias, WoTE Kal TepatTépw 
tous pev hepecOar, tov dé mweLov exdurety. 


ot 8° ovv éerovtat TO BpaBel, Opaceis Opacet. 


Dae 


MorHER AND Son. 


Hast thou no pity upon my loneliness ? 

Lo, where thy father Lot beside the hearth 

Lies like a log, and all but smouldered out! 

For ever since when traitor to the King 

He fought against him in the Barons’ war, 

And Arthur gave him back his territory, 

His age hath slowly drooped, and now lies there 

A yet-warm corpse, and yet unburiable, 

No more; nor sees, nor hears, nor speaks, nor knows. 


or 
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10 And both thy brethren are in Arthur’s hall, 
Albeit neither loved with that full love 
I. feel for thee, nor worthy such a love. 


TENNYSON, Gareth. 


Hast thou no pity upon my loneliness ? 


Words. The only phrase that calls for notice is ‘ pity.’ 
This idea has many modes of expression: oiktipw or com- 
pound, 6v’ olkrov éxeuv, otktov toxew or exe TwWds. 

Form. Be careful not to use a noun, such as épypla: 
Greek idiom requires ‘loneliness’ to be turned as ‘me being 
lonely.’ This gives at once dp ov p’ épypov ovoav for a 
beginning. Our molossus, oikripers, comes in next most 
conveniently, and réxvoy naturally ends the address. 


Lo, where thy father Lot beside the hearth 
Lies like a log, and all but smouldered out! 


Words. Useful hints may be got from Aeschylus P. J. 
351 ff. ‘Hearth,’ best éoria: we need think of no other 
word if this willdo. ‘Like’: besides the adjectives of this 
meaning, eudepys, mpoceudepys, Opowos, we may use the 
adverbs ws or ows, diknv etc.; or the simile is neatly 
turned by tis (Lat. guidam), xoppos ts, fihov ti (note 
quantity). dxpetov d€uas, from the passage of Aesch., may be 
found useful. ‘Smouldered out’: for this we have some fine 
words, as avOpaxdopa, xat- (both in Aeschylus), from which 
nvOpaxwpévos makes a good ending: defadrtdw (ebeparuby 
KaéeBpovtnOy obévos, P. V. 363): mupdw may be used in 
conjunction with one of these; by itself it is rather weak, 
and may mean simply ‘set on fire’ (lit. or metaph.): lastly 
tidw with its ptep. tedvppeévos (Aesch.). 

Form. Do not translate ‘Lo where’ literally ; ‘see how’ 
would do, but it is better to use the parenthesis, ‘Thy 
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father, seest not? lies...2 The particle should be pev, as 
looking forward ; no special word need answer to this, but it 
so happens we have a natural antithesis in ‘brethren,’‘line 10. 
‘Seest not,’ gives a cretic, ody épds, which we will place in 
the First Cretic Position. We then get: 6 ods zatnp pev— 
ovx dpas; Or by combining both methods, idov, raryp pev— 
odx opas; (Be careful not to say idod pév, raryp, a frequent 
mistake of beginners. The idiom is, vocatives and exclama- 
tions are outside the construction, and the conjunctions are 
placed as if no such thing was there: thus id zavtAdpwv 
NudBa, ce 8 eywye véuw Geov, Soph. Hl. 150.) The line runs 
on to its completion naturally, rap’ éoria (or tapéotios). But 
the name ‘Lot’ remains, and though this can be left out 
without harm, it is easy to get it in by the parenthetic 
device, Awrdv A€yw: this we place at the end instead of the 
phrase suggested. The next line will begin xetro., and end 
map <éotia. ‘Like a log,’ &Aov mm, as amphibrach, will 
come second ; and here observe a chance of expressing the 
implied antithesis, the device so familiar in Greek: ‘a log, 
and no man,’ xovx avyp. This completes the line. These 
two lines have each a cretic in the First Position, but the 
monotony is carried off by the variety of pause and rhythm in 
other respects. ‘All but smouldered out’ had better fill the 
whole line, in a couple of big and sounding words: such as 
hefarube’s Kat TeOvppévos oxedov, or (since this leayes an 
initial gap) cxedov tupwHeis Kai KaTyvOpakwpeEvos. 
idov, rarip pev—ovx dpas;—Awrov éyw, 
ketrar EvAov TL KOUK avyp Tap EeaTia 


XN x ‘\ / 
oxedov Tupwheis Kal KatnvOpaxwpevos. 


For ever since when traitor to the King 
5 He fought against him in the Barons’ war, 
And Arthur gave him back his territory, 


Words. Nothing need be said of most of these words, 
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which are simple enough; but remember that ‘ Barons’ War’ 
must be paraphrased. Something like ‘along with the chiefs’ 
will do: wv zpopos yOoves. Or such a phrase as ayov ép- 
vX.0s, ‘civil war,’ will serve our purpose. ‘Traitor’: for this 
idea we have zpoddrys, mpododvar, or perhaps amuatos ete. 
Bear in mind that the noun here is an anapaest, and therefore 
not to be preferred if other turns will do. ‘ His territory’ 
will inevitably suggest to the beginner something like tyv y7jv, 
Ta KTnpaTa, OY TOs aypovs (perhaps even opovs); but a Greek 
would say 60° eiyev, or (if as here rule be implied) oxjmtpov 6 
eixe TO mplv. ‘To get back’ is AaPety radu, helped out by 
*Aptipov ddvros (else it might mean ‘take by force’): or the 
usual word, kopileoOau. 

Form. Here too lurks a concealed antithesis, ‘having 
betrayed his friends and become an enemy’: hence the adjs. 
mokéwwos and idos will be distinctly in point. ‘Fight against 
the king’ gives us, in poetic phrase, vpBareiv épiv, ddpv. We 
begin, then, 

e€ ov yap —v &v rpopos yOovds v— 
uy - uy =u &ypBarov v— dopv. 

We fill in ‘traitor to the king,’ by zpodovs at the end 
of (4) followed by BaowAéa in (5): the latter may stand first 
aS an anapaest (-ea scanned as one syllable), or second as a 
bacchius with one part resolved (sUU— being the same 
as »——). We now put in our antithesis, toAguov (resolved 
bacchius)—d¢éAous, and add tof to line 4: 

e€ ov ydp, to, Ev rpopors yOovds mpodovs 
Baoriréa, roreuwov EvpBartov pirors ddpv. 

The next line will run: ‘he received back from him all (or 
the sceptre) which he had before.’ do’ eiyev may stand first, 
and xopuilerar last (for the aor. éxouicato, though possible in 
elision, must not be used here, because that would make the 
resolved feet too many). The rest is simple, and we have : 

oo eixe, dovtos “Aptipov, Kopilerat. 


13—2 
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His age hath slowly drooped, and now lies there 
A yet-warm corpse, and yet unburiable, 
No more; nor sees, nor hears, nor speaks, nor knows. 


Words. ‘Droop’ may be rendered by the proper part of 
THK, papaivw. Metrical phrases for ‘slowly’ are xara oppor, 
kat nuap. The chief difficulty lies in lines 8 and 9. First we 
must avoid the word @epyos, which would not mean, as the 
English, a corpse only not cold, but rather a fiery and lively 
corpse, a corpse with a hot temper. The beginner may be 
tempted to make a facile line with od Wuxpods, odxi Oarréos, but 
in these words though the letter may live the spirit is dead 
beyond all doubt. Greek genius giving this idea would 
perhaps have coined a phrase like ydauos ayapos; yet even 
here note that the qualification depreciates the noun, while in 
our phrase the noun is exalted by it. We have vexpos €p- 
Yoxos in Soph. Antig. 1167; or we might say vexpos te Kod 
vexpos but that line 4 has a phrase on the same lines. I 
suggest vexpds abamros, Cév ért. (Verbals in -ros can have 
much the same meaning as those in -réos, for Avros often 
means ‘able to be set loose.’) ‘No more’ will be some 
variation of ovdev (yap) dAAo. For the remainder, a string of 
verbs od dwvet', otk axover is not only impracticable in the 
verse, but is both monotonous and clumsy. It is better to 
use the line of Sophocles (O. 7. 371) tuddAos ta 7 Gta Tov 
Te volv Ta T Oppata, Which exactly hits the nail. 

Form. 7xerau is a cretic, papatvera fits the verse-end ; 
in kar’ 7pap we have a bacchius. The line runs into a simple 
mould, yjpas kar’ jap tyKeTar, and keira de viv follows as 
simply. The line of Sophocles suggested above takes the next 
place, leaving only ‘nor speaks’; which, to give some variety, 
we will turn by a genitive + adjective idiom, Adywy adwvos. 

ynpas Kat juap tHKEeTAL, KelTar Oe Vvdv 
vexpos y aGartos Cav ér—ovdev ado yap— 

1 i.e. makes articulate sounds. Not Aéyer, which means ‘makes a 
speech.’ 
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Tupdds Ta T OTA TOV TE VOY Ta T Oppata, 
Aoywv adwvos. 
ye calling attention to the unusual sense of vexpds as ts in 
&vXov Tu. 


10 And both thy brethren are in Arthur’s hall, 
Albeit neither loved with that full love 
I feel for thee, nor worthy such a love. 


Words. We need go no further for ‘brethren’ than 
Kaglyvytos, since that is the very word for the latter half 
of the verse. ‘ Arthur’s hall’ will be the ‘royal palace,’ or ‘his 
(or Arthur’s) royal palace,’ ddu01 tupavvixo’. The succeeding 
phrases are easy to turn literally and their best rendering will 
be discussed along with the form. Be careful not to use ldcr 
for ‘are’: this means ‘they are alive,’ not ‘they dwell.’ vacw 
is the proper word ; or here, anything that means ‘ tarry.’ 

Form. The line will end, 7d kacvyvytw & ére (‘ moreover,’ 
d€ answering to péy in line 2). The next line seems to make 
itself : vatovor—— év tupavvixots dopots, Which we may complete 
by using évros, with the necessary changes. Now comes 
another concealed antithesis: a Greek would say, ‘beloved 
both (pev), yet (dé) less than thou: for they are not worthy.’ 
We have, then, for a skeleton, diAw pév dudo, —v cod 8 Focov 
mov, and in the next line, ot yap aio. (It will be seen that 
we thus avoid the difficulty of choosing a noun for ‘love.’) 
‘Such a love’ will be rendered in Greek simply by ‘ worthy of 
the same,’ or ‘to have the same.’ It will surely do no harm to 
add pyrpi in (11), and & ¢iArate in (12), which clinches and 
sums up the statement just made; and this completes the 
paragraph. 

To KATLYVATO oS €TL 
vaiovow €vTos TaV TUpavViKaV dopo 
pirw pev apdw pytpi, cov 8 Haoov rodr, 


> , > > \ ” ? a a 
@ dirtat, ov yap akior TavTov TvXEILV. 
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Va: 


Edward. Thy worth, sweet friend, is far above my gifts, 
therefore to equal it, receive my heart ; 
if for these dignities thou be envied, 
T'll give thee more ; for, but to honour thee, 
5 is Edward pleased with kingly regiment. 
Fearst thou thy person? thou shalt have a guard. 
Wantest thou gold? go to my treasury. 
Wouldst thou be loved and feared? receive my seal, 
save or condemn, and in our name command 
10 whatso thy mind commends, or fancy likes. 
Gaveston. It shall suffice me to enjoy thy love: 
which whiles I have, I think myself as great 
as Caesar riding in the Roman street 
with captive kings at his triumphant car. 
MariowE, Edward IT. i. 1. 160. 


Edward. Thy worth, sweet friend, is far above my gifts, 
therefore to equal it, receive my heart ; 


Henceforward Words and Form will be treated together. 

Euripides uses the noun éé/a, but it has a prosaic smack. 
It will be better to say simply ‘thou art far better than my 
gifts, moAd kpetoowv tav éuadv dupwv. ‘Sweet friend’ is of 
course ® diArate. The only difficulty lies in the phrase ‘receive 
my heart.’ Beginners seem unable to resist the temptation to 
write xapdiav AaBe, but there is no parallel for such an 
expression ; however, éx xapdias diAety may prove useful, or 
orAayxva in some form. Buta more idiomatic paraphrase is 
‘I love thee as I ought,’ ws xpedv; a very strong expression 
in Greek. A more ornamental expression would be icdppozov 
m00ov Bovxodev. (Note that épws means ‘passion,’ and oropyy7 
is prosaic ; but orépynOpov will do if a noun is wanted.) The 
English is admirably simple; and therefore the simpler the 
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Greek is, so much the better. As regards the general form of 
the sentence, parenthetic yap is the neatest turn: ‘O sweet 
friend (for thou art better...), know that I love thee as I 
ought.’ 

The first thing to notice is that tév eur is a cretic, and 
that xpecoowv rodv form a four-syllable final of a common type 
(Type I.). & iArare, in elision, may begin the line as a 
palimbacchius, and the space now left is just filled by « yap. 
The second line will begin with dupwv, and here also a cretic 
is ready : ws xpewv. As io is too short to be placed between 
them, we take the compound xariofi, and add pe: didodvta ce 
completes the line : 

@ pidrtat, eb yap TOV eudv Kpeioowv TOAD 


dupwv, Katichi pw ws xpewv didrodvTa oe. 


if for these dignities thou be envied, 
Pll give thee more ; 


‘Dignities’ may be left untranslated; and ‘for these 
dignities’ will be simply dvi raévde or rovrwv. If we use that 
participial construction which the Greeks are so fond of, and 
write ‘being held worthy,’ déweis, instead of dvri, we get a 
more distinct expression of ‘dignities’ in a different way. 
The conjunction 7v (as the supposition is general) with this 
participle makes up a penthemimer, ‘Envied’ may be ér/Oovos, 
or the construction may be changed so as to use dfovety with 
a general subject. The former is more simple, and moreover 
roévee will combine with it into a five-syllable group after 
Type X. We have now only to find a verb which in the 
required form will be an iambus. eévac will not do, but 
ylyvecOar will: yévy. 


jv & a&iwbels tHvd éxibOovos yévy... 


‘More’ is wAeim or wAeiova. A possible translation is 
metw didwpr; but a strong line may be made by reinforcing 
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the idea of ‘more’: adding adda, and the emphatic xa/, and 
using the compound zpoodidwur. We get now kal mA«iov’ adda 
as a penthemimer (palimbacchius and trochee, Type II.). The 
verb forms a cretic in its participle, zpoodidovs, and this 
becomes possible for us if we make the main verb a quasi- 
auxiliary, such as davycopat. 


Kat 7Aelov ada rpocd.id0ovs havycopat. 


for, but to honour thee, 
5 is Edward pleased with kingly regiment. 


‘To honour thee’ becomes in the emphatic Greek idiom, 
‘for this,’ rovrov évexa... ‘that I may honour,’ 67s (or iva) 
tysnow oe. ‘Pleased with kingly regiment’ is simply ‘I rule 
gladly,’ using 7jdopmo or ydews ; but the English is somewhat 
unusual, and we shall do well to search for a more elaborate 
phrase than the simple ‘rule.’ Such a phrase is vee Kparos ; 
and as 7d€ws and 7dopuat are both cretic, we may write 7déws 
vé4W KpaTos OY yOopar véswv Kpatos, for the hephthemimer. 
We soon see a palimbacchius in rovrov yap; and although 
evexa Will not scan before a vowel, its longer form ovvexa will : 


Lid > o / / 
ToUTOV yap OUVEX YOoMaL Vé“wv KpaTOS... 


In the next line, orws will come first, and tiyjow (if used) 
finds its inevitable place as a molossus. We can doubtless 
find other words which will compress the idea into three or 
four feet ; but it will be more telling if we carry it on to the 
end of the line. One way of so doing is to interpolate a 
phrase such as rowovtos idos, ‘so dear a friend’; or rovtrov ce 
diXov ovta, which is easily arranged. dor is the final iambus, 
ovra the trochee to precede our molossus, and tovodroy (with 
the first syllable short) takes the bacchius position : 


o lal ld > 4 ‘ / 
OTWS TOLOUTOY Oo OVTA TYULYTW didov. 
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Fearst thou thy person? thou shalt have a guard. 
Wantest thou gold? go to my treasury. 


In doing these two lines we should keep the proportion. 
In the English, half a line is given to each question and half 
to its answer. This is impracticable in Greek ; and we should 
accordingly give a complete line, or something near it, to each. 
7 yap is a natural phrase to begin with, and ‘thy person’ will 
be cwyuatos zépt. The verb we want should scan as bacchius 
or its equivalent; hence we choose not dofei, but dédocxas or 
mpotapBets, ouwpatos (as a cretic) may come next, with wépu 
last, leaving one foot between. Here may be placed rod ood, 
or Tov ye as a trochee may precede cuwaros. The last is best, 
since oot would never be used in Greek unless specially 
emphatic. 


7 yap dedorkas Tod ye Tuwpatos 7épL; 


‘Guard’ is the idea which must fill the answering line. 
The simple dvAakes or dpovpoi can easily be expanded into a 
phrase: ¢povpyya microv, for instance (which scans already), 
with some explanatory genitive such as the times would 
suggest. dopvdopor is a natural word; and as this is a 
cretic-equivalent (the first syllable resolved), we place dopv- 
Popov next. avdpov may now be added, a touch of the lofty 
style; and the last word may be éye or zapa: 


ppovpyua miotov Sopyddpwv avdpav Tapa. 


The next question and answer may be comprest into one 
line; xpvodv OéAeas may stand first, as in Type VII., and 
‘treasury’ gives a palimbacchius to follow—Oyoavpds. A 
literal translation of ‘go’ will not be idiomatic; a Greek 
would probably say ‘there is,’ ‘T have,’ ‘behold.’ éorw may 
follow next, and it is not difficult to think of év ddpuos as a 
final critic: 


xpuoov Gedeis; Oynoavpos eotiv ev dopo.s. 
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Wouldst thou be loved and feared? receive my seal, 


‘Loved’ and ‘feared’ can be forcibly exprest by nouns: 
‘wouldst thou become love and fear,’ dpa (or 7 Kat) yévowo av 
mo0os kai deiua; This gives two groups of Type I. immediately: 
7 Kav yévo.o. deta will follow after, and «ai wé6os take the 
Second Cretic Position. It is natural to wind up the sentence 
with zoe, actois, or Bpotots : 

7 Kav yévowo deta Kal 7d00s Bporois ; 

‘Seal’ is odpayis, and ofpayid’ exe may end the line, ryv 
éunv preceding it as a cretic. (A line of Type VII. may also 
be made, beginning éuynv exe ofpayida...) The first penthe- 
mimer may now be ido’, tapeortt, or something of the kind. 


idov, waperti, THY eunv oppaytd Exe. 


save or condemn, and in our name command 
10 whatso thy mind commends, or fancy likes. 


owe is ‘save,’ and its opposite xreive will be better than 
any literal rendering. A beginner may now be tempted to 
write kai ole, xreive, forgetting that «r- must lengthen the 
preceding syllable. It is simple to transpose the two. ‘In 
our name’ may be avr’ éuod, but this lacks the dignity of the 
English. A more formal phrase is made by using éyéyyvos 
‘responsible,’ éué éxéyyvov éxwv; ‘command’ is tacce, tpdctacce, 
kéXeve, and so forth. ‘Mind’ and ‘fancy’ will be well trans- 
lated by ¢povris and Ouypds; the verb may be simpler than the 
English, and one will do for both, with such a meaning as 
‘prompts’ or ‘teaches’: say duddacxew. This gives a bacchius ; 
and with the conjunction ws av will take the form diudacKy. A 
molossus is made by coupling 7 with either dpovris or bupds, 
and the other being in either case a trochee may precede the 
phrase. ‘Thy’ now remains; not necessary, but here con- 
venient, for in its ancient form oéfev it just completes our 
line. Returning now to the line before, which is still un- 


a 
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finished, we note that racce with éywv makes up a cretic 
group, while éyeyyvov is of the right form to complete a line of 
Type I.; and placing pe before this we have 

Kal KTEWE, TCE, TdTT EXWV MW exéyyvoV 


ws av dwacKkyn dpovtis 7) Oupos o€Gev. 


Gaveston. It shall suffice me to enjoy thy love: 


‘It shall suffice’ yields a cretic, apxéoer; or we may 
paraphrase ovdev evxouar wAéov. ‘Love’ can hardly be rendered 
here by anything but a noun, $/Aos being rather weak : let us 
say then jv éxw 70 adv orépynOpov. | We are now in a position 
to make the line. add’ apxéce: forms the first group of words, 
and implies a line of Type IV. or VII., orépyn6pov following. 
qv éxw will come next as a cretic, and 76 cov completes the 


verse: 
> > > , / A + ‘\ , 
aXN apkéser otépynOpov jv exw TO gov. 


which whiles I have, I think myself as great 
as Caesar’ riding in the Roman street 
with captive kings at his triumphant car. 

A literal translation, such as éywy yap todro, is possible 
enough, but ovrw ydép is most convenient metrically : this will 
be placed at the beginning. ‘As great as Caesar’ in Greek 
idiom will be ovx 7yoowv Kaicapos, or (still stronger) otde (not 
even) Kaicapos joowv. These words may be made to scan as 
they stand, by inserting ye, which is justified by the emphasis, 
‘I think myself,’ doxa, takes the last place : 

ovTw yap ovd€ Kaicapos y yoowv doKo... 

‘In the Roman street’ is simply xara zodw, the word 
Rome being unnecessary. This phrase scans either as 7odw 
kata or as kata mrodw; the latter is preferable, being rather 
more dignified and formal. ‘With’ is often éywy or dyov, 
according to context: this in the required case gives ayovzos, 
an amphibrachys : ‘captive kings’ is aiywaddrovs (or dovAous) 
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Bao\€as. Here we have material for a verse of Type I. If 
ayovtos be placed second, we have a spondee dovdAous for the 
first foot ; Baodéas is a resolved cretic, and follows next, and 
kata. 7ToAw completes the line: 
SovAovs ayovtos BaowWéas Kara mroAw... 

‘Triumphant car’ is wxnpopov appa, or apaga, singular or 
plural, or dépos ; and ‘at’ will he ‘behind,’ omicOev, or some- 
thing of the sort. Placing omo6ev before a hephthemimeral 
caesura, and vuxndopwv before it, we shall make a line of Type 
IV. or VII. dpparwv follows, but thus there is left a foot 
with nothing to fill it, unless we pad out with wore. As this 
would weaken the effect of the line, suppose wxndopwv be 
reinforced by another adjective, such as tayxpatdv, and didpwv 
end the line. The student will remember that it is true Greek 
idiom to add two or more adjectives to one noun without any 
conjunction. We then have for the final verse 


viknpopwv orice raykpatav didpwv. 


XVII. 


Gods, what a sluice of blood have I let open! 
My happy ends are come to birth; he’s dead, 
and I revenged; the Empire’s all afire, 
and desolation everywhere inhabits ; 
5 and shall I live, that am the author of it, 
to know Rome, from the awe o’ the world, the pity ? 
My friends are gone before too, of my sending ; 
and shall I stay? is aught else to be lived for? 
Is there another friend, another wife, 
10 to linger here alive for? is not virtue, 
in their two everlasting souls, departed, 
and in their bodies’ first flame fled to heaven ? 
Can any man discover this and love me? 
For, though my justice were as white as truth, 
15 my way was crooked to it; that condemns me. 
J. FLETCHER. 
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Gods, what a sluice of blood have I let open! 


There is no lack of Greek words to express deeds of blood, 
but just this metaphor of the ‘sluice’ was not familiar to 
them. <A ‘sea’ they might have said, @a\acca or 7éAayos ; 
or as the ‘rushing’ of a flood is essential to the idea, péos, por, 
some such word as these. We thus get for a first draft 
ovopputov péos or dotvov peos. For the adjuration, Geol or 
Zed will do; and ‘what’ is simply zotov’. We find thus two 
types of line to be possible: in either, Zed zotov will come 
first, as a palimbacchius; the one will contain a short verb 
(spondee or trochee), Type II., the other will end with 
gotviov péos, and contain a double trochee. 

Now the simple idea of letting out the flood is exprest by 
some compound of inui, say eéjxa ; but it so happens that the 
double compound éfavyjxa is at once more expressive and 
exactly fits the space. 


Zed, motov e€avnxa doiviov péos. 


My happy ends are come to birth ; 


A glance at the wording of this sentence ought to recal 
the familiar heading of inscriptions and public resolutions : 
ayaby tixyn, quod felix faustumque sit. Neglecting the word 
‘ends’ we go to the heart of the meaning, which takes this 
form: ‘what I planned (or wished) has turned out luckily,’ 
ovv TUxn OY oly THxy Ti. This would give us a line 

aBovrcunv yap giv tvyn BEBnKe por, 
and that ought to satisfy the beginner. Or again, we may 
say— 

nvoaovnoa 8 wv eBovdAopynv tvyxeWv. 
Hither is a good enough line as far as the sense goes, and in 
the early stages all we ask, is the sense in correct verse. But 


1 This word is commonly in Homer, and sometimes in Attic, used to 
express surprise or horror. 
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it falls far short in the form. There is a metaphor in the 
English, ‘come to birth’: cannot that be reproduced? It 
can, for similar metaphors abound in Greek!: rikrew, téxvov, 
maTHp Or wyTyp, all can be used metaphorically. Only now it 
is necessary to find a noun for ‘ends.’ For this BovAevpara 
may do, or the context suggests doAos. The latter is better in 
every way: it is shorter, and so more convenient; it is 
masculine, it is singular, and so better suited to the idea 
suggested by ‘birth.’ PovdA7 answers the same requirements. 
Now ‘birth’ may be exprest in two or three different ways. 
This d0d0s, of which I have been in labour, AoyevOe’s (or with 
noun in apposition, wis éuy), is born at last, répuxev. Here 
we have a bacchius, Aoyeveis, and the cretic phrase as before 
éiv tvyn; doAos will stand first, and répuxe with wor added 
makes up an iambic quadrisyllable : 


doAo0s Aoxevsels Ev TUyN TEépvKE pot. 


he’s dead, 
and I revenged ; 


This line needs little remark. 6 pev | ré6vynKe scans at 
once as a penthemimer of the First Type. ‘I am revenged’ 
would probably be exprest in Greek by some phrase with 
diknv: e.g. Kal dédmxé por | dkny, or Kai diknv | dédwKe por, 
either of which is a hephthemimer of some known Type. 
But here again the sense is given, the form neglected. 
Where is the contrast between ‘he’ and ‘I’ which we see in 
the English? We must try to get an éy at the end of the 
line, to balance 6 pev. Well, the change is easy ; all we need 
do is to alter the verb to etAnda, and write 

6 pev tTOvynke, THY diknv 0 ElAnd eyo. 
Observe that dé brings out the contrast better than kai, which 
however would scan well enough. 


1 Metaphors: see Human Body, etc. 
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the Empire’s all afire, 
and desolation everywhere inhabits ; 


Here we have two strong metaphors, but both, as it 
happens, familiar in Greek. ‘The empire’ will of course be 
modus or yy; the latter preferable, because roAvs might burn 
literally. Aéyee wev (amphibrachys) stands first, and 9 yj 
follows. The second metaphor is rarer and stronger, but we 
actually have ‘desolation’ personified more than once. For 
instance, Alcestis 944 


7 bev yap evoov eda po épypia. 

Now épypia is an iambic quadrisyllable, and ‘everywhere’ at 
once gives a cretic zavtayod; thus the line is complete. 
‘Inhabits’ would literally be evovxet, but this, being a bacchius, 
leaves one iambus to fill with padding. This will never do, 
for any word added would simply water down the metaphor ; 
but fortunately a remedy is not far to seek. Use the 
adjective instead of the verb, and write 

preye pev 9 yn, Tavtaxov 8 epypia 

EVOLKOS. 
I think this apparent contradiction of épyyta evorxos, which 
might mean ‘a wilderness inhabited,’ is piquant, and would 
have been pleasing to a people fond as the Greeks were of 
‘irony.’ 


5 and shall I live, that am the author of it, 
to know Rome, from the awe o’ the world, the pity ? 


The Form will be somewhat different in Greek. We 
should seize on the opportunity of using tAjcouwo. or some 
synonym, dv@cfo or the like: ‘shall I, he who did it (6 
dpdoas), living endure to see Rome,’ etc. ‘From’ is quite 
Greek, and é« deiuaros | otxtov yevéobar would certainly be 
understood, though put just so it looks rather harsh. It will 
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be better here to say ‘Rome, once being the awe, now 
becomes the pity’: 


X\ \ > / a a > , 
THv mpl ovoav océBas, vdv yeydoav oixtov avOpuruv. 


We now turn to the modelling of the verse. The first 
section, an amphibrachys, has already been written ; we begin 
then with a spondee or trochee, which is naturally ap’ ovv. 
Now there is no place in this line for 6 dpdcas, which is a 
bacchius ; and the phrase must come in this line. It must 
therefore be changed somehow so as to get another metrical 
value. If we insert wav after o we get the equivalents of a 
long word U——-, containing a molossus. We know at once 
where such a word must go; and placing it there on trial, we 
see that it needs one long syllable to conform the line to 
Type X. ‘Living’ gives us this word, Cov; and with éyo last, 
we get 

u-—v ap ovw lov o ray dpacas eyu.... 


The next line may begin “Puiuny | piv otcay (spondee + amphi- 
brachys), év@pw7wv may fall in the molossus place and céfas 
last. No obvious trochee is forthcoming; and we consider 
next how to remodel the phrase. Now zpiv may be changed 
to éy 76 zpiv, and this may take the molossus position, with 
the trochee ovoav before it, if we can hit on a_bacchius 
equivalent for év@pérwv. Such a bacchius is dravtov : 


‘p , Cee > > a \ 8 
«+» EF WOUNV, aTAaVTMV OVOAV EV TH Tplv OEpas. 


We have already a possible penthemimer in yeydoayr | otkrov 
(Type II.), and the final penthemimer may be rtAycopar 
Bréruv, or avOééw BAetwv; but again a trochee fails. Suppose 
we place otkrov in the gap, choosing now of course the verb 
beginning with a vowel: is there any word which can stand 
either before or after the amphibrachys? We have widened 
the choice a little, it will be seen, for a spondee or a trochee 
will do now. Looking back to the phrase which is balanced 
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against this, we notice the word dravrwy. Let this be re- 
peated as ravrwv, and we have 


, Lal 
TavtTwv yeyooav oiktov avOegw BrErwv; 


My friends are gone before too, of my sending ; 


‘Gone before’ is @potda, or olxovta, or both; pido. may 
stand last. ‘Of my sending’ will naturally be ‘I having 
sent,’ €uod réupavros. Here is a line already of Types VII. 
and IV. combined : 


ppovdol y nod méuWavtos olxovTar pidor. 
We cannot express the sense better, but the form may be 
made more dignified. The student may remember the words 
mouros and mporopur7ros, and if we use the metaphorical ye/p, 
we get 


Ppovdor, mporourod THs euyns xepos, iAor. 


and shall I stay? is aught else to be lived for? 


The first phrase has only to be literally translated, with 
the deliberative subjunctive, and scans so: éyw dé | peivw; 
(amphibrachys + spondee, Type II.). The second part is not 
quite so obvious, but it ought to suggest the verbal Bwréov. 
Now if we can find a cretic for ‘why,’ the line is done; and 
there is a cretic for ‘why’—rod xapu. 


aN \ / “ ’ / 
eyo b& peivw; Tov xapw Biwréov; 


Is there another friend, another wife, 
to linger here alive for ? 


If this be translated literally, we get ap’ éoriv adXos tis 
piros, aAAn yvvy, which almost scans as it is. But it is easier, 
and better Greek perhaps, to say ‘What other friend is there ?’ 
tis aXAos (amphibrachys), with @iAos before it, makes a 


R. 14 
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penthemimer : tis & addy (molossus) with yvv7 after it, a final 
penthemimer : place éort between and you have 
diros tis addos eati, tis 0 GAH yvvy, 

a much better sentence ; for it throws up the first word ¢idos 
into sharp contrast with the last word yvvy, and these are 
important words. ‘To live for’ gives dv xapw Cyv det pe, or 
something of that sort. But a cretic is not what we want for 
the earlier part of the verse ; it must be altered ; and the first 
thing that suggests itself is to write évzep, making the cretic 
an iambic quadrisyllable. Now jv de pe can follow im- 
mediately after, according to Type VIL.: 


= Ul CAR a 
avrep yap Cav det pe; 


is not virtue, 
in their two everlasting souls, departed, 
and in their bodies’ first flame fled to heaven ? 


We first notice that the sentence will almost certainly 
begin with a vowel, dpa, od ydp, or the like; and that a vowel 
cannot stand after we. But the English justifies our adding 
ért, Which meets the difficulty. 

A more serious difficulty is found in the thoughts we have 
here to translate. The Greek idea of a future life was so far 
different from ours, that any allusions to it are always hard 
to translate well. But the idea of virtue flying away to the 
gods is familiar enough. So far so good; virtue may fly to 
heaven: but what of ‘immortal souls’? There is nothing for 
it but to use Wvxyy, which no doubt to an educated Greek 
would mean something more than the mere life of the body, 
although it is often used for this alone. But immortal, as a 
stock epithet, is quite impossible. A Greek poet might state 
that the soul is immortal; he would never assume it. ‘Im- 
mortal’ must therefore be made part of the statement ; 
and the neatest way to make it so, is to mould the whole 
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sentence after this fashion: ‘Has not virtue (apery, with 
crasis) flown away to heaven (pds otpavov), with these two, 
to live for ever with their souls, évvoxjoovca det tais 
Woxais?’ The rest needs only one remark: that ‘bodies’ will 
probably be ‘ flesh,’ and this in Greek is usually odpxes (pl.). 

We may now proceed to the composition. A penthemimer 
remains of the line we have begun, and a cretic has been 
found in Gpery (4 apern); place before this od ydp as the 
interrogative, and the line now runs— 

ovrep xapw Civ det po er; od yap apery.... 

‘With these two’ is ty rotvée, and it is not difficult to find a 
verb for ‘flown away,’ azémrato, which could follow next in 
elision. (a7@xero or azjdGev would do also.) pds odpavor, 
an iambic quadrisyllable, will stand last. For the cretic, 
we may use an epithet to enforce the verb, cimrepos. 
This will imply both ‘flying swiftly’ and ‘winging its happy 
way’; and so is one of those words pregnant with meaning 
which poets love. This line is now done: 


Ny Avo “or 47 > 4 \ > / 
&iv TOWd QT ET TAT EUTTEPOS 7 pos OUPQVoV.... 


‘With the first flame of their bodies’ is iv mpwrats capxav 
g@Xoyais; in which it is not difficult to see a cretic, &v 
doyats, a spondee capxayv, and a palimbacchius zpwrao. To 
complete the line, we need an iambic quadrisyllable. A new 
sentence begins here, and one of the words in it is ‘for ever’: 
this gives aet dé, and if we add zov, we may put down the line 
complete : 


mputar capkav giv pdoyais, aet S€ zov.... 


The remaining words require only a glance, to show that with 
Wuxais first we have a hephthemimer of Type XL: 


Wvxats Evvorkyooveca; 
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Can any man discover this and love me? 
For, though my justice were as white as truth, 
my way was crooked to it; that condemns me. 


Only one change needs making here: ‘discover and love 
me’ should be ‘knowing this, would love me’: tis 8 «ides 
(molossus) rade, didoin p av; The first phrase completes the 
line already begun ; the second part contains a bacchius, and 
if we insert ér, this with dv will make a spondee to go before 
the bacchius : 

tis 0 €idws TaAdE 

ér dv giroin pe; (with vowel following). 
The next sentence may be connected by a relative, ov, ovye, 
or ovmep, which gives the required vowel beginning. The 
phrasing is not easy. I have met with no such phrase in 
Greek as Nevky dkny; and it will be necessary to use Aapmrpds 
or xaBapos. But the effect may be given by das used 
metaphorically. Suppose we say, ‘if my justice be bright,’ «i 
appa diky (which just completes the line), ‘and like the 
pure light of truth, yet..... Now ‘light of truth’ gives a 
five-syllable group, ds aAnOefas, which contains a molossus, 
Thus Type X. will be our model. If the line begins orws 8¢, 
then xafapov (a trochee-equivalent) may follow, and with dyws 

last we get: 
ourep et Aaprpa diky 
Orws b€ Kabapdov dos adnOeias, opws.... 


The last two clauses should be run into one, thus: ‘I am 
condemned as having gone in crooked ways,’ the metaphor 
being familiar enough and needing no change. We translate 
as a first draft eAéyxopar idv cKoALats odots, which does not 
look promising. But it is only the look; really the line is 
easy enough. First, the verb once changed to a compound 
e€eAé€yxouar, we get a very convenient type of word (see 
Types X. and XI.). Then, if podwy be used for iwv, we get a 
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final iambus, Lastly, with the long dative Soto, and 
oxodais first as a spondee-equivalent, we have our line 


complete : 
akoAtais odotcw eceA€yxopar porwr. 


XV LE, 


Belial. Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heaven 

thus trampled, thus expelled to suffer here 
chains and these torments? better these than worse, 
by my advice; since fate inevitable 

5 subdues us, and the omnipotent decree, 
the victor’s will. To suffer as to do, 
our strength is equal, nor the law unjust 
that so ordains. This was at first resolved, 
if we were wise, against so great a foe 

10 contending, and so doubtful what might fall. 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness light ; 
besides what hope the never-ending flight 
of future days may bring, what chance, what change 


worth waiting. 
Mitton: Paradise Lost, 1. 193. 


Belial. Shall we then live thus vile, the race of heaven 
thus trampled, thus expelled to suffer here 
chains and these torments ? 


The student can hardly fail to notice the emphatic repe- 
tition of ‘thus’; and he will bear in mind that something 
must be repeated in the Greek to bring out the same effect. 
The word repeated will not necessarily be ovrws, or ade, but 
must be a word which a Greek would naturally repeat ; and 
he would most naturally repeat the first word of his question, 
7 Or dpa, ‘Vile’ is daddos (‘contemptible’) rather than aicxpds 
(‘dishonourable’); and it is easy to make a penthemimer with- 
out further thought, dp’ és forming a palimbacchius and 
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gatdo. a spondee. Next may stand the remaining English 
word ‘live,’ Céuev, in the deliberative subjunctive. ‘Heaven’ 
being in Greek Oeod, we are reminded of such phrases as 6eav 
yévos, Oedy or éx Oedv yeydres, both of which may be combined 
here. We want a cretic (or molossus) and an iambus to finish 
the first line, and é« @edv is a cretic while yévos can stand for 
the iambus. yeydres may now be placed first in the following 
line. (A more ornate phrase would be Gedy déyxicropo..) One 
step further can be taken before we consider the wording of 
the next sentence, for we have seen that apa ought to be 
repeated: place this trochee next to yeyores. ‘Trample’ is 
mareiv, Which in the proper construction becomes zratovpevou. 
To this Aaé may be added as a strengthening, and the two 
words can follow immediately upon dpa. (The adjective 
AaxratyTos May some time prove useful, but will not scan 
here.) ‘Expelled’ is éxmeoovtes, and if dpa be again prefixt, 
the first penthemimer of the third line is ready made. But 
the necessary iambus is not forthcoming to complete the 
second line. However, if the construction be changed a 
little, ypewv will just fit the space; the participles being 
now put in the accusative. 

The next words do not shape themselves so readily into 
verse. We have these to choose from: aixi€w ‘I torment,’ 
with the nouns aixia and aixipa, or vBpilo tBpis UBpurpe ; 
and ‘bind,’ d€o, decpevdw, with the noun decpos, and decpurys 
‘a prisoner.’ For ‘suffer’ mdécxw cannot be well used along 
with these, since it is rarely used with a noun of any kind; 
we can say, however, tacyew tade, constructing the others as 
participles. But there is no need to use zacyxew at all, for a 
phrase like vBpileoOar rade is the Greek idiom for ‘to suffer 
these torments.’ We can get a strong line by throwing 
the two ideas of ‘chains’ and ‘torments’ into participles: 
dedenevous is a cretic-equivalent, and vBpiepévovs completes the 
line. macyew rade, with elision (or tacyew aei tade, as shall 
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prove convenient), may now be placed at the beginning of the 
next. We then have: 

ap de padtrd0ou. Cdmev, ex Gedy yévos 

yeyores, dpa AGE Tarovjevovs xpEwv, 

9 3 , , € ’ 

ap eéxmecovtas, dedenevous, vBpiopevors 


, c/a LANG 
TOO KXELV Qeét THO 5 


better these than worse, 
by my advice; since fate inevitable 
5 subdues us, and the omnipotent decree, 
the victor’s will. 


The first words give a thoroughly Greek antithesis, and 
a metrical turn at once: tat7r apeivw xepovwy, containing 
cretic and bacchius; which with the emphatic «ai before it, 
may stand as the first penthemimer of the line which follows. 
This leaves ‘by my advice’ for completing the unfinished line. 
Perhaps the student will recollect the phrase of Euripides 
rixny yap eixopev diddoxadov (Med. 1203), after which model 
it would be possible to say €uorye xpwpevor didacxarw. But 
this does not suit our purpose, and further xpirys comes 
nearer the thought we have to translate. Suppose we apply 
the limitative infinitive, and say ws éuoi xpjobau kpit7. 

‘Fate inevitable’ is potp’ adevxtos, and a literal trans- 
lation with this would do well enough. We will see how 
the rest turns out. For decree, BovAcvya is the proper word, 
if a noun be used (not GéAnua, which means ‘ wish’); or a 
verb such as rérpwrat Tatra, or dédoxrar, would be good and 
idiomatic. ‘Omnipotent’ may be zavadkys or taykparys, and 
is much better applied to potpa than to BovAcvua, as potpa. is 
more readily personified. This can be done by making agevxtos 
neuter, and placing potpa maykparys in apposition with it. 
With the particle yap we get a four-syllable group adevkra 
yap, just what is wanted to complete the line in hand. The 
next has already a trochee and cretic, potpa tayxpatys, which 
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only need the amphibrachys or palimbacchius prefixed to carry 
on the versification from that point. Either ra éori or 
tatt éoti will do for this. We may now finish the line 
with BovAeupa te. ‘Subdues’ has not yet been translated, and 
‘the victor’s will’ offers a fine chance of antithesis by com- 
bination with it: ‘the will of the conqueror conquers us,’ 76 
BovAevpa Tod vikdvtos vixG. It is only necessary to place 7d 
Tov vikwvtos together, and we see at once that a prefixt 
spondee will make up a hephthemimer: va is the spondee, 
and this section is done: 
ws y euot xpnobar KpiT, 

kal TavT apelvw xepovwv: adevkta yap 

Tavt éoTl, polpa maykpatys, BovAevpa Te 

ViKG TO TOD VLKOVTOS. 


To suffer as to do, 
our strength is equal, nor the law unjust 
that so ordains. 


Translating the first sentence quite simply, with a suitable 
conjunction, we get adda oOévoper (or icyvopev) Kat dpav Kai 
maGeiv. adX icxvopev, it is easy to see, makes a final penthe- 
mimer after Type IX. The next line may begin with dpaca 
(spondee) wafetv te (amphibrachys); or the relation of the 
two may be emphasised by using dpolws, dpacai & dpoiws 
(bacchius) kal zafeiv (cretic). ‘Unjust law’ is vopos éxédukos, 
and xeAever is a simple word for ‘ordains.’ The student can 
hardly fail to see that otd éxdixos will complete the line just 
begun, and since xeAever is a bacchius, vouos placed before it 
makes up the remainder of a penthemimer. We have thus for 
the third section : 

GAN icxvonev 
Spacai & duoiws Kat zabeiv, otd ExduKkos 


vomos KeAever TATA. 


Note that otd° éxdixos is inseparable: ovdé€ cannot stand last 
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in a sentence, and therefore éxdiucos cannot be regarded as 
coming under the rule of final cretic. 


This was at first resolved, 
if we were wise, against so great a foe 
10 contending, and so doubtful what might fall. 


The connexion is exprest by kai ydp ‘and indeed,’ or 
kat yap 89 (‘you know’). For ‘resolved’ use d€doxrar (with 
nutv, if you will), or BeBovAevtar; ‘at first’ is maAae or radar 
mote. From these materials the line now in hand can easily 
be completed : xai yap 67 is a molossus group, and waa is the 
final iambus. The next line we may leave until we see what 
will come next. 

A familiar turn suggests itself for ‘if we were wise,’ 
ev dpovotvres. As the last word is an amphibrachys, this 
can be moulded into a penthemimer by the addition of yovv, 
which combines with ed into a spondee. ed yoty dpovovtar 
then will begin one of the following lines. éx6p@ tocovTw 
is a phrase of the same scansion, and the remainder must 
be fitted if possible into the latter half of each verse. ‘Con- 
tending’ would be in Greek ‘as about to contend,’ ws paxov- 
pevors. We must now try to get in BeBovrAevTa with a 
hephthemimeral caesura; it requires a spondee or iambus 
before it (jmiv) and a monosyllable after it (ror€). ‘Doubtful’ 
iS arop®, aropos, aunxave or apnxavos. Of these we choose 
amtopos, because with the conjunction it becomes a cretic: 
kamopos. ‘What might fall’ will be put as a dependent 
question, 7é péAAe, or with rvyxavw in the future (not sub- 
junctive, of course): zi tevferar, The result is as follows: 
Kal yap 6) maAau 
npiv BeBovrevtal rol, ws paxovpevors 
€xOp@ tooovtTw Kamropois Ti TeVEETaL, 


= a a 
ev youv Ppovovct. 
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This horror will grow mild, this darkness light ; 


The translation may be quite literal. ‘Grow mild’ is 
pataccopa, the future passive of which is impossible; but 
poets often use a middle future for passive where the future 
passive is rare and the form convenient: such as tysjoera 
(Soph. Ant. 210), BovAevoerar (Aesch. Sept. 198). We may there- 
fore venture to use padd£erat, especially as the middle sometimes, 
if rarely, has the sense of action upon oneself, ‘ will soften itself.’ 
‘This horror’ may be répas or detua trodvro; and we get the 
rovro yap for the cretic, placing 76 deta first in the next line 
(amphibrachys). The rest runs easily enough: ds yevnoerat 
éx oxorov. We see here a cretic, é« oxdrov, and a four syllable 
final, yevyoerar. os with dé becomes a trochee, and thus falls 
after the first group of words; and all that remains is to add 
an emphasising xa/: 

TovTo yap padagerar 


‘ ~ A ‘ > /, / 
TO detua, dus be KQK OKOTOU yevynoeTat. 


besides what hope the never-ending flight 
of future days may bring, what chance, what change 
worth waiting. 


It suits the Greek idiom to introduce this sentence by 
some question like ris otdev; The skeleton will then be, ‘ Who 
knows the flight of time, what...it will bring?’ The metaphor 
may be kept if we say xpovov mrepov, or we may substitute one 
more familiar: ris otde...xpovov 70da; ‘ Besides’ is kat zpos, 
which may be followed immediately by ris ofdev (amphi- 
brachys). A cretic only is lacking to fill the line, and 
‘never-ending’ may be fitly rendered by pvpiov. Passing 
on, we observe that a literal translation ri” éAmid’ ager is 
metrical, and so is tiva rvxnv (cretic equivalent), and ri’ 
d\Aayjv (four-syllable final). ‘Worth waiting’ is all that 
is left for a whole Greek line; for it is rightly regarded 
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as clumsy to leave a line unfinished. No matter how the 
line might be treated if we had a whole book of Paradise 
Lost to translate, the piece selected must be regarded as a 
complete whole. ‘Waiting’ is rpy87, which gives agiay tpiBijs 
on the first attempt. zoAAjs may be added in the fifth foot, 
and a dativus commodi may reinforce the idea of ‘ waiting’: 
‘to us expecting,’ xapadoxotow. This gives us finally 


\ \ / > U , / 
Kal mpos Tis olde puplov Xpovov TTEpOY, 

> oe , 
ti’ edrid ake, tiva TUxynV, Ti’ adAayny, 


Kapadoxovow agiav roddjs tpiys; 


XIX. 


O sage and reverend fathers of this land, 
here do I stand before your riper years, 
an unskilled youth, whose voice must in the Diet 
still be subdued into respectful silence. 
Do not, because that I am young, and want 
experience, slight my counsel and my words. 
‘Tis not the wantonness of youthful blood 
that fires my spirit; but a pang so deep 
that e’en the flinty rocks must pity me. 
10 You, too, are fathers, heads of families, 
and you must wish to have a virtuous son, 
to reverence your grey hairs, and shield your eyes 
with pious and affectionate regard. 


or 


From SCHILLER. 


O sage and reverend fathers of this land, 


The words suggested are ceyvos, o€Bas, and ceficw for 
‘reverend,’ mpéoBus, mpecBirys, mpéoBos and mperBevw for 
‘fathers.’ But any literal translation is metrically hopeless; 
for nothing will make & ceyvol mpeoBirar scan in one line, 
and 3 ceuvol mpécBes is almost as bad. If however we take 
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the collective zpécBos, we get light at once: & mpécBos is a 
palimbacchius, and takes the first place in a line of Type I. 
The defining genitive is capable of much moulding. We may 
have tobe xGovds at the verse-end, or yjs tHode elsewhere; 
the longer form yaias r#08e will not do here, but the observant 
will see that it needs only to substitute alas, and the words 
may follow & zpéoBos. We then get a line of Type V.; and 
placing oéBas last, we proceed to search for a molossus or 
cretic with the meaning ‘wise.’ goodds is of course too short; 
but on running through its compounds we soon hit on zdvco- 
dos, and write the completed line thus: 


& mpéoBos alas thade, tavoopov céBas.... 


here do I stand before your riper years, 
an unskilled youth, 


The student ought at once to see here a fine chance of 
antithesis. He will oppose ‘youth’ to ‘years,’ ‘unskilled’ 
to ‘riper, and set down as a first draft véos radauots, ametpos 
éume(pos. A glance is enough to show that these words 
cannot all stand in one line; for we have among them 
bacchius, and amphibrach, and molossus. But to get their 
full force out of the words, they ought to come together ; 
therefore one of them at least must be changed. The first 
phrase will suffer least by a change, because its two words are 
not cognate as dzepos and éuzreipos are. Moreover, there are 
plenty of synonyms for zaAads; to instance two, mpéoBus and 
mpeoBurys. Turning to the second phrase, then, we observe 
that as it stands one short syllable more would make a 
hephthemimer of Type VIII.; and it should not take a 
moment to see that the dative may be lengthened to éyzei- 
poow. We next place véos last, and a molossus is left to 
find. The required word is to hand in zpeoBurys. Our line 
is now done, and reads 


4” , 
amepos eutretpoiot, mpec Pitas veos... 
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The antithesis, it will be seen, is formally complete. The 
two pairs of words fill the whole line, with nothing to weaken 
the effect; and they are so arranged as to form the figure 
chiasmus, which generally adds to the force of antithesis. 
‘Here do I stand before you’ remains to be translated ; and 
the task is easy. ‘Before you’ is simply év vuty, a bacchius; 
and ‘T stand’ will scan as the first foot, either in its literal 
rendering é€otnxa, or in the form which a Greek would most 
likely have thought of— 


, > > ca 
Tapel €V UVILLY. 


whose voice must in the Diet 
still be subdued into respectful silence. 


‘Diet’ need not detain us; we have choice between 
yepovoia, Bovdy, or Bovdevtat. A more poetical rendering 
will suggest one of these words with a subtle difference ; thus 
we may use BovAdpxo., and in this sentence the phrase may be 
Bovdapxots rapa. ‘ Whose voice’ may of course be translated 
literally ; but it will be better in point of style and taste to 
make the relative sentence adjectival. It will then take this 
form: ‘who (or and one who) ought to be silent.’ The 
relative dv is best coupled to the adjectives already used by 
a conjunction, and the line will then continue 


...ov Te BovAapxos mapa... 


‘Respectful silence’ would be exprest in Greek by eihypeciv, 
or evpypov oroua or dwvyv éxew, Which may be helped out with 
aidus. Do not use POdyyos, which means not a ‘voice’ but an 
inarticulate sound. A cretic could be made with de éyew but 
for the hiatus; and this ought to remind the student of the 
aorist oxefetv, ‘strong’ in form and in meaning, for it means 
‘to get, keep, hold’ rather than ‘to have.’ We have now the 
materials for another line. ev@nyov stands first as a palim- 
bacchius, and aidot is a spondee to follow; then comes det 
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oxebetvy, and dwvyv may come next or oropua last. aed may 
be legitimately added, and then we have 


evpypov aidoc det oyebely dei aroma. 


5 Do not, because that I am young, and want 
experience, slight my counsel and my words. 


The first question is, how to translate the main verb; for 
that will naturally fix the type of the line. Now éAcywpeiy is 
of no use, so we must consider the other phrases of like 
meaning. Chief among these are zap’ ovdév and zepi ovdevos 
movetobar or vopifev. It is possible to begin px 6) moretode, 
but it should be noticed that there is a change of person from 
‘T’ to ‘you.’ In such case Greek idiom requires that a pronoun 
should be used; and the first group of the line must be vpets 
d€ (palimbacchius), py pov may come next; and the most 
convenient verb turns out to be vomi€ere, which is to be 
placed last. It now proves necessary either to remodel the 
line, or to find a cretic. ‘Counsel’ is of no use in this matter, 
but it would be possible to make a cretic of tots Adyous. This 
is a flat phrase, however, and it is more in the Greek manner 
to say ‘do not despise me, so as not to hear what I advise.’ 
But what more natural than to insert a parenthetical Aicoopar? 
Such appeals are as common as can be, and moreover the 
sentence becomes more polite thereby. zap otvdév (amphi- 
brachys) now finds its place first in the following line, and 
we get thus far: 

vpets b€ py pe, Atooopma, vouilere 
map ovoer.... 

The next words, as already implied, will be wore py. ‘My 
counsel and my words’ is simply @ BovAevdw, and kdvew or 
pabety may come last. Hiatus may be avoided by changing 
pn to pndé, so that the clause means ‘not even to hear what I 
advise.” ‘Because I am young’ is in the Greek idiom put 
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conditionally, «i kai véos eiui. ‘And want experience’ gives 
ka7reipos, a palimbacchius; and now we can compose a hephthe- 
mimer of Type VIL., by omitting eiud This verb may follow 
next, but no cretic offers. However, the context admits of our 
adding és 76 voy, but even this cannot stand after eiué. Try 
then what a change of verb can do, and substitute epuv. This 
may stand last in the line, which is now complete. 
...@oTe pnd a Bovreiw KAvewv, 


> \ , +” > \ a“ »” 
ei Kal veos Ka7relpos €s TO VUV EdvV, 


’Tis not the wantonness of youthful blood 
that fires my spirit; 

The metaphor of ‘firing’ is not strange to Greek, but the 
form it stands in departs somewhat from idiom. To say that 
wantonness fires the spirit involves personification as well as 
metaphor; and though either may be used, we should be 
sparing in the use of both at once. The idea is better trans- 
lated by keeping the personal subject, and saying ‘I am not 
fired by wantonness.’ ‘Youthful blood’ again, if literally 
rendered, would be stronger in the Greek than in English ; 
and we have to ask whether the tone of the speaker justifies 
so much accumulated agony. It certainly does not; and 
we should try to find some word which would occur to 
a Greek as naturally as ‘youthful blood’ occurs to an 
Englishman. The best plan will be to give the epithet to 
‘wantonness,’ and to use Ajpa for ‘spirit’: ‘IT am not fired 
in my spirit by youthful wantonness.’ There are several 
words one may use for ‘fired’: zvpodpar or Cwrvpotuar for 
example. As regards ‘wantonness,’ vBpis is a great deal too 
strong. It means such an act as violent outrage, an act of 
infamy, rather than an act of mere impertinence or bragga- 
docio, which is Opacos. The careful student will see here a 
further opportunity for antithesis: véos @y (or ws véos) véw 
Opacet. 
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We now have to decide whether the idea of ‘fire’ shall be 
made the main verb, or if not, what then. od Cwrvpotpat or 
ov yap Tvpotpar is a good enough beginning; but the phrase 
afterwards suggested cannot follow the vowel without an 
intrusive ye. It is simple to take dvéorny for the main verb, 
throwing tvpwfeis into the participle. dvérrny ‘I have risen 
before you’ will fall into the bacchius position in the next line, 
and 76 Aja may be prefixt to it thus: 


> ‘\ s c , / /, 
od yap mupwleis, ws véos, véw Opacer 


x ene > {} 
TO Anu aveortny. 


but a pang so deep 
that e’en the flinty rocks must pity me. 


For ‘pang’ a more familiar metaphor must be substituted: 
such as xevreiv, dakvew, oiatpetv. The construction will be 
continued; that is to say, we must write something that 
means ‘but (I am here) deeply pierced.’ In the required 
tense none of these verbs provides a cretic, but only a spondee 
dnxG«is, or a molossus, kevryGeis, oiotpynbeis. The conjunction 
then should be a trochee, adda that is, not dé. If now we 
place these words as we have learnt to do, and add xéap to 
define, we have 

...GAAQ KevTnGeis Kéap.... 

The alliteration adds to the effect, and may be taken in 
place of a word for ‘deep.’ (The aorist passive of kevréw does 
not actually occur in tragedy, but the verb is quite regular, 
and there is no reason why it should not be used.) 

We now come to the ‘flinty rocks.’ This personification of 
rocks would sound natural in Greek, and need not give us 
pause. zertpwdys AiHos is a correct translation, and oixri~w 
may be the verb. Only we should change ‘must’ to a con- 
ditional phrase with av; because after all the rocks do not 
pity any one, and this delicate form of expression implies what 
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is true enough—they would pity me if such a thing were 
possible. The new clause may be introduced by os or dere, 
and os kav may be the first group, the bacchius zerpwdes 
standing second. Some form of this or another verb must 
now be found which contains a cretic or trochee. For this the 
present stem will not serve; but from the aorist we get oi«ri- 
cevay or the infinitive oixcrica, either of which can stand. By 
repeating av we should get oixriceay dv iG (Type X.); or 
with the infinitive, adding éué at the end, 


c Ey) , > / 4 > / 
WS KQaV TETPWOELS OLKTLOQL Aous ELE. 


10 You, too, are fathers, heads of families, 
and you must wish to have a virtuous son, 


The form of this sentence depends chiefly on the rendering 
chosen for ‘must.’ In such a case the Greeks would hardly 
say det or xpy, but eixds, ‘it is to be expected.’ The dependent 
infinitive will be kextjoGar or éxtjaOar, each a molossus. kal 
vuas in crasis may begin the line; but though pas (in a change 
of person) must come somewhere, xat pyv is the best phrase to 
introduce a new idea. Turning now to the remaining words, 
we observe that ‘heads of families’ gives a cretic, dearorar 
domwv ; so we must find if possible some word of the bacchius 
type for ‘fathers.’ zarépes is of no use here, nor are roxjs and 
yovns; but rexovres’ exactly suits. The words are arranged 
without difficulty, and we have for our ninth line 


\ ‘ , , > e A / 
Kat pyv texovtas deamotas & tpuas dopur.... 


To round off the construction, a participle is needed, such 
as ovtas or yeydtas. Now since eixos is already before our 
eyes, it is clear that yeywras should be chosen, making with it 
a half-line of the Second Type. éxrja6a takes its proper place, 


1 This word is used of either parent. 


R, 15 
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and the last word will be 6éAev ‘wish.’ The trochee which 
remains is exactly filled by viov: 


...yeyGrtas, eikos viov éxtpoGar Gédreuw.... 


‘Virtuous’ will begin the next line, and it is easy to find 
a word that will do. aya6os would scan, but it is colourless ; 
the best word seems to be xedvos. Then we leave things for 
the moment, and pass on to the following lines. 


to reverence your grey hairs, and shield your eyes 
with pious and affectionate regard. 


As we run through the English words, calling to mind the 
various Greek translations of them, we notice that oeBilew 
will give a bacchius in several of its forms. xedvov we have 
already for the first word, and with elision ceBiCovra is the 
right word to follow it. No conjunction is necessary ; for in 
Greek nothing is commoner than to find strings of descriptive 
words or phrases with no link between. ‘Grey hairs’ may 
be simply Aevxas tpixas, leaving a cretie to find (kvupiws for 
example). Or a more ornate phrase of the elevated style may 
be used, such as Sophocles’ Aevxavbés capa (O. 7. 742); this 
will complete the line if we can discover a suitable trochee. 
For this apts may do, but there is no point in it; though it 
perhaps might be justified as meaning ‘as soon as they grow 
white.’ It will be more satisfactory to choose some other verb 
that can stand before the hephthemimeral caesura, as in Type 
VIL.: there are many such, céBovra, tapBotvra, tiovra. The 
line may then be completed with ...re kai... or some adverb 
meaning ‘well,’ ‘for ever,’ etc. We may also write xedvov tw’ 
ev oé€Bovra, which is better; we thus avoid coupling adjective 
and participle as equivalents. That we may not anticipate 
‘pious,’ we will not use oéBew, but (say) tapBotvra ; or tyad- 
dovvta, changing twa to ye: 


Kedvov ye, Tysartghotvta AevkavOés Kapa. 
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The sentence which follows should be paraphrased. ‘Shield 
your eyes’ indeed can be rendered rpocrarypios éupatwv or the 
like; but the form of the sentence had better be os with the 
future, or tva, or dore. With the words there is little diffi- 
culty: etoeB8ys and aidotos at once occur to the mind. The 
student may perhaps remember the right words for filial care, 
ynpoBookeiv and yynpofockos: the verb in the proper tense gives 
us ynpoBooxyoes, and settles the Type as no. X. Now eiceBys 
is of no use, but its noun will combine with 6s into a penthe- 
mimer: 6s etoeBeia.... If now we paraphrase eiaeBeia by 
using a participle, we can get an iambic word for the ending: 
evo éBeav...tiwv. The line then runs 

6s 7 eboéBerav ynpoBookyjoe tiwv.... 

The next line may begin with the palimbacchius aidotos. 
Place zpoorarypios last, and change éupdrwv to some synonym 
which shall scan as a spondee or trochee: oews. Lastly, 
‘shield’ may suggest the noun épuyypa or pia, and we have 


> a ” en , 
...aldotos, oWews Plua mpoorarypiov. 


XX. 


Rome, Rome, thou now resemblest a ship 
at random wandering in a boisterous sea, 
when foaming billows feel the northern blasts ; 
thou toilst in peril, and the windy storm 

5 doth topside-turvey toss thee as thou float’st. 
Thy mast is shivered and thy mainsail torn, 
thy sides sore beaten, and thy hatches broke : 
thou wantst thy tackling, and a ship unrigged 
can make no shift to combat with the sea. 

10 See how the rocks do heave their heads at thee, 
which if thou should but touch, thou straight becom’st 
a spoil to Neptune and a sportful prey 
to the Glaucs and Tritons, pleased with thy decay. 

ANG ask 
15—2 
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This piece suits best the manner of Aeschylus. 


Rome, Rome, thou now resemblest a ship 
at random wandering in a boisterous sea, 
when foaming billows feel the northern blasts ; 


We begin by running over in the mind the various 
phrases describing storm and shipwreck. There are the 
nouns @dAacca, zovtos, KAvdwv, KAvddviov, and the rarer 
tpikvpia ‘great billow’; the adjectives Ga\accdmAayKtos and 
GaracoorAnkros, or the participle dAwevos, for the ship; and 
the verbs cadevw, diwevw, xepalopat, orodéopat, eppew, or the 
passive of xAvZw and its compounds. Then we have ddpos 
‘foam,’ or éAn, oaXos, téeudué, ‘bubble,’ divy and divos ‘eddy’ ; 
for ‘storm’ yxemwv, oxytds, alyis, AaiAay, Bopéas or Poppas, 
with the adjectives dvayeiuepos, dvoreudedos, dvonvenos. The 
ship does not come to wreck exactly, but perhaps vavaya 
or some cognate word may be useful by and by. 

The next step is to combine these into metrical phrases, 
© ‘Popy is a molossus, ‘Pon a spondee ; vads or vews dixnv set 
together suit the end of a line, or they may be separated. 
Suppose we strike the keynote of the piece by placing as the 
first word 6aXaccorAdyxtov, which it will be perceived exactly 
fills a penthemimer., vads as a trochee may follow, and then 
comes the molossus 6 ‘Pwoyy. The repetition ‘Rome, Rome’ is 
impossible in any case, as four long syllables cannot stand 
together in iambics; but the pathos of the cry may be 
reproduced if we prefix an exclamation, such as 4 a. 

Now for ‘boisterous sea’: taking one of the four-syllable 
adjectives given above, we notice that with év prefixt it just 
fills a final penthemimer: év dvoyepepw or dvorendew. Oa- 
Aaooy may be used in conjunction, only the intervals do not 
easily fill. If however we take some word that may be used 
in the plural, we shall readily get a trochaic ending, which is 
wanted to precede our phrase: kAvdwouw, kAvdwviovw, or the 
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fine word tpixvuiaucw. The relative yrs completes this line, 
and éppe. may begin the next. We have thus repeated the 
idea hinted at in OadaccorAcyxrov, but in a more striking 
form, and with the addition of ‘stormy’ and ‘huge billows.’ 
There remain of the third line ‘foam’ and ‘northern blasts’ 
(for ‘billows’ has been anticipated), The construction may 
be subordinate ; or (as a relative sentence has just been used) 
genitive absolute: ‘when the N. blasts raise the foam,’ or the 
like. None of the words suggested produce either bacchius 
or cretic ; but Bopéas may be paraphrased zvo7 Bopeas (adj.), 
which gives Bopeados as possible cretic equivalent (first 
syllable resolved UU U— equivalent to -—U—). The dictionary 
will furnish us with xvkaw ‘to mix in confusion’; and then, 
with ddpdv last, we have our three lines complete : 
we Se 
Garacoor\ayKtov vads, ® “Pwun, diknv 
YTS Tpikuularow ev SvoTeudédors 


»” , , ey 2 , 
Eppel, Kukwons Bopeddos rvons adpov. 


thou toilst in peril, and the windy storm 
5 doth topside-turvey toss thee as thou float?st. 

So much for the simile; the clause which follows begins 
naturally with ovrtws or ovtw dé (d€ in apodosi). If we use 
a simple translation for ‘toilst,’ we may write ovtw od poyGeis, 
or ovets oJ: but cadeves is a More expressive word, and after 
it we may write kai ov as a trochee (Type V.); and xivdvvos in 
some form may stand in the place of the molossus, say xwdvvev 
peony. Or we may make a new sentence, introduced by xai, 
and use xaxa to translate ‘peril’; for example, 7Awt? Kaxots 
metaphorically, ‘ floating in dangers.’ The former is more 
simple. ‘Topside-turvey’ is of course avw xatw, which may 
go first or last, but should be kept together. For a verb 
dwevovoa is suitable ; this with odeé may go last in the verse, 
leaving space for palimbacchius (Type IV.); any word for 
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? 


‘wind,’ ‘ wave,’ or ‘storm’ will suit the sense: say wéuduée 
(Aesch. frag. 195 dvoyepepw réudeyr). ‘ Windy storm’ will 
easily swell out into an Aeschylean line, for which materials 
have been given: dvonvémoutr —U — dvoyxeyépov, leaving space 
for a cretic meaning ‘storm,’ Either aiyidos or daidazos 
meets the case. 

7 4 ‘ , , /, 

OUTW oadevets Kat OV, KWOvVOV EO), 

” , / , > 7 N 

avw KaTw Téudée. dwevove aet 


dvonvenoitr AaiAaros SuTyXeipepov. 


Thy mast is shivered and thy mainsail torn, 
thy sides sore beaten, and thy hatches broke: 
thou wantst thy tackling, and a ship unrigged 
can make no shift to combat with the sea. 

From xddw ‘to shiver’ we get by literal translation a 
bacchius éxAac@y, and iords 5° will precede it. The ‘mainsail’ 
is Aaipos (Med. 524 axporr Aalipovs xpac7édois), and while 
a simple translation is possible of ‘torn,’ there is a fine 
compound verb otypoppayeiy ‘to be torn to shreds’ which in 
some form will end the line; we may place before it xarece 
and use the participle ornpoppayotv, beginning the next line 
with Aatdos. ‘Sides’ is rAevpaé or tAevpa (7.), and verbs for 
‘beat’ are xémtw, matagow, and an expressive word o7odo 
(often used colloquially like ‘dust,’ but also in Euripides 
Andr. 1129 wade ravrofev arodovpevos). The last furnishes 
a bacchius, orodeirar, and zAevpa is the trochee which should 
follow by Type V. ‘ Hatches’ has no equivalent in Greek ; 
but we use either a simple word for ‘ planks,’ or oéApara, the 
decking. To complete the line a cretic is wanted, and from 
pyyvups we get éppayn for this place. ‘Tackle’ may be ozda, 
evrea, Kevyn f. or oxedos 2. ‘Thou wantst’ suggests some part 
of azoAXdtvar, obviously amwAecas; and the necessary con- 
junction added, oxevyv te forms a palimbacchius which may 
stand first or end the hephthemimer. An adjective such as 
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vavtiknv or (more poetical) vaiav may go in the First Cretic 
Position, leaving space for a spondee, e.g. tacav. ‘ Unrigged’ 
may be orAwv avev in a simple translation; but this may be 
improved upon if we recollect the favourite idiom of poetry, 
by which a negative adjective is used instead of a negative 
preposition ; a compound of a- privative with some synonym 
of the governed noun, Even the same noun may be used, as 
aomAos o7Awv, but it is neater to use a synonym, say aoKevos 
omhwv. Now acxevos is a palimbacchius; but here it cannot 
stand first, for in that place must go the negative phrase, od 
yap, or ovd’ av. Between this and aoxevos there is room for 
one iambus. We may combine a four-syllable group thus, 
ov mAotov av; or (as av is short) with adverbial 71, 00d’ av te 
vavs. With this beginning 67Awy cannot stand, for by the 
rule of the Final Cretic, a trochee (not a spondee) must be 
used in such a line as this is. However, &rewy may take 
the place of 67Awv, and then the final iambus remains for the 
verb, ofévo. ‘To combat’ in poetical phrase is cupBadciv 
paxnv or épw; and Garacoy finds its place easily in the verse, 
giving the greater part of a line of Type I.: paynv daracoy 
ovpParetv. The lines then run thus: 


€ \ Lo at) 4 ” la 
iotos 6 exAdoOy, Karece oTNMoppayorv 
lal ~ , > 
Aaihos, orodetra: tAevpa, céeApar’ eppayn, 
, aA 3 > , 
oKevnv TE TAaTAV vatav aTwdrecas, 
3992 mn” ~ 4 ” , 
ovd’ av TL vats aoKevos évtewy obévor 


paxnv Oaraoon EvpBareiv. 


[It may be worth while pointing out that one line might 
suffice to translate the last line and a half: 


lal , \ , , 
TOlS TOL TOLOVTOLS OvoTAANS woVTOS 7TéAEL: 


tovovros being often used instead of repeating an adjective or 
the like. ] 
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10 See how the rocks do heave their heads at thee, 

which if thou should but touch, thou straight becom’st 
a spoil to Neptune and a sportful prey 
to the Glaucs and Tritons, pleased with thy decay. 

If we translate ‘see’ dp’ ody dépds, this will complete the 
line Jeft unfinisht. Then ‘rocks’ may be attracted into this 
sentence, by the common idiom of the type, ‘I know thee, what 
thou art’: wérpas. An iambic word for ‘how’ is é7ws, and 
‘at thee’ is the ethical dative cor; xapa is the poetical word 
for ‘head,’ and will end the line. ‘Heave’ is aipw (or é£aipw), 
or poBddXw ; either of these can stand before kapa in the 3rd 
plural with v added ; if aipovow, perhaps dewov may do for the 
trochee; but better, zpoBaddovow preceded by 67 (‘lo and 
behold’). [Observe that this line has only a quasi-caesura, 37 
in rhythm going with the words that precede it.] The next 
phrase should be literally translated, oy éav Otyys roré, which 
will scan with the sole change of jv for éav. A trochee or 
cretic must follow; and the English gives both, ed@%s and 
dprayy ; while a verb may fill the last foot, weAes or recei. 
‘Glaues’ are ereatures unknown to Greek mythology, though 
we have heard of Glaucus ; for this Nereids or nymphs might 
do, or we may content ourselves with the Tritons, Tpirwou. 
Neptune is almost impracticable in the dative, Tocedon. 
The conditions are a double mute to follow, or some group of 
consonants that makes position (such as BA, yA), and a mono- 
syllable to precede (xaé for instance). If we use 7G Ilooe- 
ddvos yévee we have a hephthemimer; or we may for once 
neglect the caesura (see Introd. p. 13), and write kai vdet 
Tlocedavos yéver. ‘Sportful prey’ must be paraphrased ; by 
yedwta Oyoes say, Or Xappa. ‘Glad’ is aopevous, a cretic, and 
‘decay’ may be rendered by a participle in agreement with 
the subject, SiapOapetoa, or épbapuevn. Place the two ad- 
jectives together, and the connexion exprest in the English is 
implied in the Greek. 
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S22) > Cine 
ap OUX Opas 


Tétpas, oTws ao. dy mpoBadrdovoew Kapa, 


e ap , ? > ‘\ ec ‘\ a 
WV NV Oiyys TOT , evbus apTayy TETEL 


Tpitwor wat vnet Hooeddvos yéver 


yrotra Onoes acpevors ébOappevn. 


Toxeus. 


Plexippus. 


Meleager. 


Plevippus. 


Meleager. 


10 Plexippus. 


Meleager. 


Plexippus. 


Meleager. 

Althea. 
15 

Toxeus. 


XXTI. 


How long will ye whet spears with eloquence, 

Fight, and kill beasts dry-handed with sweet words? 

Cease, or talk still and slay thy boars at home. 

Why, if she ride among us for a man, 

Sit thou for her and spin; a man grown girl 

Is worth a woman weaponed ; sit thou here. 

Peace, and be wise; no gods love idle speech. 

Nor any man a man’s mouth woman-tongued. 

For my lips bite not sharper than mine hands. 

Nay, both bite soft, but no whit softly mine. 

Keep thine hands clean; they have time enough 
to stain. 

For thine shall rest and wax not red to-day. 

Have all thy will of words; talk out thine heart. 

Refrain your lips, O brethren, and my son, 

Lest words turn snakes and bite you uttering them. 

Except she give her blood before the gods, 

What profit shall a maid be among men ? 


SWINBURNE: Atalanta in Calydon. 


In this piece there is a great deal to translate. There is 
often very little thought in many words of Swinburne: here 
the words are strong and expressive, and but for some 
affectation might rank with the finest dramatic verse. It 
will be impossible, then, to get the translation into the same 
number of lines. 
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Toxeus. How long will ye whet spears with eloquence, 
Fight, and kill beasts dry-handed with sweet words? 


There is no phrase in Greek like quousque tandem; and 
Togov xpovov 6y, though it scans well enough, is very weak. 
We must cast about for some model, where a similar im- 
patience is exprest, and take the form of that. The most 
suitable is Soph. Aj. 75 od oty avééer, pyde Seriav dpet; The 
skeleton then will be: ‘Silence, and do not whet, ete.’ The 
metaphor is simple and well suited to Greek; it may be 
translated literally, as it could not fail to be understood. 
Onyew dopv edyAwoola or Adyos first suggests itself; but a 
stronger phrase is @yyew yAvoon. Putting the verb in the 
future, as in our model, we get 6yéere yAwoon at once to 
follow the short caesura; 8dpv will end the line. Now pyde 
must come before these words, so it will be necessary to 
shorten the first part of the sentence. ot otya alone is 
enough, and this palimbacchius group fills the required space. 

od atya, pyde Ongete yAwoon ddpv. 

Next observe that ‘sweet words,’ 7déow doyors, will sound 
somewhat monotonous, because it will be too much like what 
precedes. But supposing we imitate another type which is 
very effective, seen in Aesch. Cho. 493 wédas dxyadxevrots ; 
where the noun is defined by a negative adjective. Such a 
phrase as Adyyais dyadxevrous, in this context, will give the 
desired effect; and it may be further explained by 7déwv 
Aoywv. Either ‘kill beasts’ or ‘fight’ may be joined with 
this. Take now these two ideas, and devise some telling 
expression for them. For ‘fight’ we have atpew paxnv or the 
like. O@ypia xravety will scan for the other, but the phrase is 
commonplace. There is a compound verb 6ypoxrovetv ; although 
this is not used in tragedy, the adjective @ypoxrovos is, and 
the verb is amply justified by the common compounds fporo- 
KTovelv, pntpoKroveiv, etc. We have now materials to go on 
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with. 7dé€wv Aoywv may stand last, and it is only necessary to 
write the long form in the adjective, dyadxevTowww, to com- 
plete the line ; @npoxrovotvres will then form the first penthe- 
mimer in the next. Again, aipovres at once finds its place as 
a molossus, and paxynv may follow. The trochee which now 
remains is easily filled, after a glance at the English, with 
xepotv. ‘ Dry-handed’ suggests no obvious compound, neither 
is it a likely word for the Greek poet. There is something 
artificial about it, and the Greek poet would probably say 
‘bloodless’ or ‘unstained’: aypavrows. Nothing comes out of 
the English for the first foot ; but we may add dewyy, which 
will take point from the context. There will be a tone of 
sarcasm about it: ‘stirring up strife, dire strife indeed, 
bloodless !’ 


...Aoyxais adxadrKevTowrw ydewv AOywv 
Oypoxtovodvtes, XEpat T aipovres paynv 
dewyv axpavtors; 


Cease, or talk still and slay thy boars at home. 


The change from ‘ye’ to ‘thee’ must not be left un- 
noticed ; and the pronoun is therefore necessary. There will 
naturally be two parts to the sentence, each having 7. But 
7) mave ov, and ov 6 7 wave 7, are both awkward phrases to 
manipulate. Our task will be easier if we use a dependent 
construction: matcacGar réyw, etc. (Observe the idiom by 
which zave is used in the active for ‘cease,’ not zavov, but the 
middle in other forms of the verb.) Here we have molossus 
and iambus ; a trochee only is necessary to complete the line, 
and this will be 7 oé ‘Stay at home’ may be literal, otkou 
févwv, €v otKos, Or We may use as a model Aesch. Pers. 756 
evdov aixuagew. There are, however, some expressive com- 
pounds which will do better: oixovpos and oixoupety, oikovpnua 
‘stay-at-home, carpet knight.’ 7 or 7 xai will begin the line ; 
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and using oixovpov we may follow Type VII. (Palimbacchius, 
2nd position). This leaves space for an iambus, and either 
KTaveiy Or Kazpovs will suit. The one not chosen may go to 
the end, thus leaving space for a cretic or molossus. Trans- 
lating ‘still’ ws 76 zpiv, our line is done. (‘Talk’ is omitted, 
but the idea has already been given twice, and there is no 
pressing need for a third statement.) 


N \ , , 
7 oe Travoacba eyw, 


* , > \ e ~ 
7] Kal KaTpoUS OikoUpoY ws TO mplY KTavelY. 


Plexippus. Why, if she ride among us for a man, 
Sit thou for her and spin; a man grown girl 
Is worth a woman weaponed ; sit thou here. 


‘For a man’ might be rendered by some compound with 
avti, if there were one: like dvrérais. Unfortunately there is 
none but avridiveipa, which only suits Homeric verse. Neither 
is dvti avdpos suitable (though avi r#ode will do in the next 
line). avdpos diknv is not so strong as the English; and the 
best phrase we can get is kat’ avépa, or tiv Kar avdp’ ddov. 
‘Ride’ gives a bacchius, éAavvy, and the first foot may be 
nv © 74O¢ with elision. A trochee remains to find. It would 
seem at first sight that ‘with us’ must be a bacchius, pe6 
npOV, OY nuav péra at the verse-end. 600 or xowy7 will do, as 
far as the meaning goes; and xowyj may suggest another 
adverbial idiom, xowd, which is a trochaic equivalent (cf. 
Antig. 546: py poe Oavys od Kowa). 

nv O 4d éeXavvyn Kowa Tiv Kat avdp’ ddov... 

The next line must contain ov and 7d in some form, to 
balance this. avri. tyade, which has been mentioned, is 
trochaic, and suits Type VI. or VIII. ‘Spin’ gives us cAde, 
kAooov, or vacov, and if we use the last, of vjoov makes an 


amphibrachys which may precede avri in Type VIII. How 
to get in ‘sit’ without omitting something, is difficult to see. 
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velv ypevov mpd THadE sacrifices the pronoun, which is artisti- 
cally necessary, but it is otherwise unexceptionable. ‘Grown 
girl’ will be some compound of 67Avs or yur}, such as 
yrvarkopynos, yvvarxodpwv, OnAdvvovs. The last named with 
avnp will just complete the line; ye may be added by way of 
emphasis. ‘Worth’ again is a compound of dvri; say dvri- 
oraGuos ‘of equal weight,’ a favourite word. Here again, 
noticing that yvvaicos is an amphibrach, we may make a 
line of Type VIII. It remains only to find a word for 
“weaponed’: dmilw, the most obvious, gives wzAupérys, or in 
the compound éé-, and completes the line : 

av vyoov avti THOSE’ OndAdvvous y avip 

yovatkos avrictabpmos eéwrucpévys. 

We now come to a stichomythia; and we shall probably 
find some difficulty in compressing the English into the same 
number of lines. This we must nevertheless do, at all costs : 
allowing only the artifice of interpolation if necessary. 


Meleager. Peace, and be wise; no gods love idle speech. 


mave or otya will do for the first word ; and the latter part 
of the sentence can easily be made metrical—od gurotew of 
Geoi Kevo’s, with Aoyous yap before it; or od Aoyous ¢d. ete. 
according to Type VII. Here will be no room for ‘be 
wise,’ dpover or gdpovev ev. It would be possible to make 
a line and a half out of this, but not two lines without 
weakness ; moreover, the following line (as we shall see) can 
be translated by one line in Greek, and would suffer by 
expansion. 

By all means therefore the sense must be got into 
one line and no more. Let us see whether the sentence can 
be shortened. For one thing, ot may be omitted, and 6eo/ 
scanned as a monosyllable; and by using én instead of 
Aoyous, we can get rid of another syllable: od diAoto’ éxn Keva. 
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(arvyoto. may even be used for od diAodor, but is less suited 
to Greek idiom.) The line may now begin oty’, ed dpover’ or 
ratoa, ppove- the word Geoi following as a monosyllable ; 
with ye, which is not only indispensable metri gratia, but is a 
common particle in conversation. 

We have now to choose between two lines. One runs 
easily but omits ‘be wise’: 


aty, od Aoyous dirovow ot Geol Kevors. 
The other is somewhat less neat, but gets in all the sense: 
Tavoa, ppover: Oeot y ov diAovo’ ern keva. 


It is a matter of taste not easy to decide; but as the latter 
line does not absolutely offend, this seems better. 


Plexippus. Nor any man a man’s mouth woman-tongued, 


The form of this line must be obvious: ‘Nor men a man 
woman-tongued,’ ovd avdpes avdpa ye. It is simpler, and more 
effective to say this, than to say as the English does ‘a man’s 
mouth woman-tongued’; and no jot of the meaning is lost. 
It is not conceivable that a Greek would have written @yAv- 
yAwooov aotopa avdopos, when this was open to him. 6ydv- 
ydwooos, though good enough as a word, is late; but there is 
a classical word @nAvoropos, which we will place last. We 
have now a cretic gap in the line. The simplest way to fill 
this is to make a dependent clause: ‘hate a man, if he be 
woman-tongued,’ #v tvxy, and this gives finally: 


ovd avdpes avdpa y, nv TYxN OnAvoTopos. 


Meleager. For my lips bite not sharper than mine hands. 


The form of this line shows affectation, and we must get to 
the heart of it. We may say: ‘my hands bite no less sharply 
than my tongue,’ daxvovor xeipes oddév Hocov 7 croua. But it 
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is neater to echo the adjective 6yAvorowos thus: ‘sharp- 
tongued am I (yév), but no less sharp-handed (6é).’ This 
gives at once a good antithesis: dévoropos pev, d€vxeup Sé. 
The words scan as they are, and the two feet remaining will 
contain the verb, eiué does not suit the rhythm, which here 
is iambic ; but épuv does, and ous will complete the line. 


dfvoTomos pev, d€vxELp 8 Guws Eduv. 


Plexippus. Nay, both bite soft, but no whit softly mine. 


This answer corrects the other speaker; and the proper 
particles are pév ovv. We keep of course the previous 
construction, which is personal: not ‘mine’ but ‘I’—éyo peév 
ovv. The rest will be something of this kind: ‘but to thee 
both are soft,’ using an adjective the opposite of égvs, i.e. 
padGakos or auBdrJvs. It is still better to express this main 
idea by a verb, euaOaxioOy or yuBdivOn, with a pronoun (as 
tade) for subject. euadOaxtoby is not possible at this end 
of the verse (it forms a first penthemimer), but 7uBAvJv6y is : 
we get therefore coi 3 —v 7 BdI(vOy Tade. Some such particle 
as av or atte suits the sense, and with a compound of the verb 
we have 


eyo pev ovv' col O aut arnuBdAdtvOn tade. 


Meleager. Keep thine hands clean; they have time enough 
to stain. 


‘Keep clean’ is owe xafapa's xeipas: to save space we may 
say ‘make clean,’ kafaipe or daidpuve xetpas. ‘They have time 
enough’ is tv xpovw, which may follow on, and the verb will 
be ‘they will be stained.’ If we use ypaivw, which is suitable 
both in itself and as recalling dypdavros above, we get ypav6%- 
covta. This will not scan, but it is easy to change it and 
xetpas to the singular : 


KaGaipe xetpa: Sv xpovw xpavOnoerar. 
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Observe that ypatvw has another advantage in its vague- 
ness, because it leads up to a climax in the next line. 


Plexippus. For thine shall rest and wax not red to-day. 


This line contains some long words which cannot be 
shortened: oypepov and dowtxOjyoera. The verb can go 
nowhere but in the last half, and leaves no room for ojpepov 
in any of the Cretic positions. We must therefore combine it 
with the particles into a penthemimer: ot ojpepov yap; the 
remaining trochee must contain a translation of ‘thine,’ coc 
ye. It becomes clear that ‘rest’ will have to be omitted ; for 
a double line here in answer to a single line is not to be 
thought of. 


od onmepov yap col ye PowixOyoerat. 


Meleager. Have all thy will of words; talk out thine heart. 


‘Have all thy will of words’ is ‘talk away’: Adde, 
Avdpe. There are some good words which we may use in 
paraphrase: oropapyos (Aesch., Soph., Eur.), yAwooadyos, 
oropapyia, yAwooadyia. Euripides has orepapyos yAwooahyia 
(Medea 525), and it is probably an accident that the other 
words do not occur in tragedy. However that may be, these 
are enough. We have only to find a suitable verb, and ‘talk 
out’ suggests éxxeiv. In the participle this will give us a 
cretic ; and as the two other words are familiar (see Type I.), 
we need not hesitate to write down 


AdAret, oTdpapyov exxéwy yAwooadyiav. 


Althea. Refrain your lips, O brethren, and my son, 
Lest words turn snakes and bite you uttering them. 


The first of these lines is simple enough. «d@ypetre would 
do well for the verb, were it not that adeAgof as a bacchius 
would then find no place ; but ovyaére is an obvious substitute. 
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‘And thou, my son’ (the pronoun being necessary in a 
change of persons) gives a cretic kai od wat. The following 
words need no change in the metaphor: yy Saxvwor, but a 
syllable (such as tws) must be added. If we use éry, the 
phrase will then run pj rws daxvy. ‘Turn snakes’ can also be 
translated literally ; for éxdpaxovrwe/s occurs in the account 
of Clytemnestra’s dream (Aesch. Cho. 549). This gives at 
once éxdpaxovrwbévr’ érn for the verse-end. Proceeding with 
the literal translation we get iuas Néyovras, which also scans 
(first penthemimer). 


ovyar’, adeApoi, Kal ov, Tal, wy tus Saxvy 


e A , 2 / > + 
vpas €yovras €xdpakovTwl evr €77. 


Touxeus. Except she give her blood before the gods, 
What profit shall a maid be among men ? 


These two lines are simple enough. ‘What profit in a 
maid?’ is ré rapOévov xpeos; and év avOpwzros needs no change. 
For the rest we have jv px 86 (or 886) aiya Oeots. A cretic 
is made out of aiwa d¢, and Geotow will stand before it, jv py 
beginning the line. 7/ will naturally begin the second line, 
but é avOperos will not suit as it stands. It may be 
made into a five-syllable group, as in Type IX. by prefixing 
a long syllable, or as in Type XI. by adding a short 
syllable. The latter is easy, if we use the ow-dative. 
mapQevov xpéos will now end the line, and it remains only to 
add an emphatic particle to 7/, such as dj7ra. The whole sense 
is now translated, and two feet of the first line remain 
unfilled. Suppose we add some word enforcing the sense; a 
noun in apposition (‘as a sacrifice’), or an adjective (‘sacri- 
ficial, appeasing,’ <eAxtypios). We then get finally : 

jv py Ocoiow aipa d0 OeAxryprov 
ti Ont év avOpwrow. mapbevov xpéos; 
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2.O Gili 


Perhaps the House will allow me to make one or two remarks 
about the Irish policy, as it has been touched upon by the hon. 
gentleman who has just sat down. There was one passage in that 
speech which I heard with regret, and that was the passage in 
which he declared that he was prepared to receive our proposals on 
the subject of the evicted tenants in an attitude of critical suspicion. 
I regret that, and I am astonished, because I do not think that 
there is a single man in this House who is less capable of anything 
like political vindictiveness than the right hon. gentleman. (Cheers.) 

JoHN Mortry, March 13, 1894. 


The problem before us here is easier in some respects than 
when we translate a piece of poetry ; but in other respects it is 
less easy. Easier, because we have to reduce the ideas to their 
simplest, and if we translate these into simple and idiomatic 
Greek which will scan, no more is necessary. Less easy, 
because there is wide scope for poetical embellishment of these 
simple ideas, and the skilful composer has a chance to show 
his skill. We shall not, however, be ambitious; and our aim 
will be two-fold: first, to get at the meaning of the English, 
discarding its forms ; and secondly, to put this meaning into 
simple Greek verse. 


Perhaps the House will allow me to make one or two remarks 
about the Irish policy, as it has been touched upon by the hon. 
gentleman who has just sat down. 


It is of course necessary to avoid a literal translation of 
technicalities. No Greek, whether poet or prose-writer, would 
speak of ‘‘the House” as an English member of parliament 
does, or would allude to another speaker as 6 Kadds Ka-yabos 
avyp. An Athenian speaker would say something of this 
sort: ‘“O men, I should like to speak a few things briefly 
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in answer to (zpos) those things which this man has said 
about Irish matters, who sat down just now,’ or ‘who stood 
up before you,’ or simply ‘this man,’ otros. These sentences 
suggest to the mind several metrical phrases. 6€Aow’ av, for 
instance, and ovytouws, occur to the mind at once; and these 
got, the first line is practically done. After the amphibrachys 
we place ovdpes, and éyerv last. ‘A few remarks’ is 6Adya, or 
better zatpa, which we place after the caesura, putting the 
cretic in its Second Position (Type V.): 


s tae > a , , 
PeXom’ av, dvdpes, Tatpa ovvtTopws Aé€yew... 


mpos tattra will begin the second line; and ‘of Irish 
matters’ becomes zept trav “[Bepvixav ; which is easily arranged 
once we see that the genitive is a five-syllable group proper to 
Type X. <A spondee is all that is now required to complete 
this line. viv 87 is obvious, and the relative ¢ must be prefixt 
as a connecting link : 


\ Af? a a ‘ fal > A , 
mpos Tavd & vov bn TaV TRepvixadv zépt... 
U/) p p 


Again: ‘just’ is apriws, a cretic; and ‘he that has just 
sat down,’ dptiws (=6 aptiws) Kabypevos, is already a final 
penthemimer. otros will be the subject, and we now have to 
find (if possible) a verb for ‘said’ which shall scan, as a 
bacchius or the like. It does not take long to think of the 
compound xareizev, which gives for the third line 


a lal vA / 
...0UTOS KaTeimev apTins KaOnevos. 


There was one passage in that speech which I heard with regret, 
and that was the passage in which he declared that he was prepared 
to receive our proposals on the subject of the evicted tenants in an 
attitude of critical suspicion. 


There is a good deal of tautology and verbiage in this 
sentence which of course will be disregarded, ‘A passage,’ 
for instance, will be in Greek ‘a thing’; ‘and that was the 
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passage’ should be simply omitted ; so with ‘declared,’ which is. 
implied by os or an infinitive of reported speech, and the ugly 
metaphor ‘attitude.’ The abstract nouns too must be sim- 
plified to some extent. Thus ‘our proposals’ is ‘whatever we 
propose (BovAevopev)’: ‘critical suspicion’ must be split up 
into ‘with suspicion, and ‘in a spirit of enmity,’ say ov 
éyOpas. This last is somewhat stronger than the English, but 
an exact translation is not to be had, since xpivew is a clear 
duty, and implies no unfriendliness. Furthermore, ‘I heard 
with regret’ should be ‘pains me,’ Ave pe, for no Greek 
would be likely to say jxovoa 6 axov. 

Our next task is to marshal these phrases, and see how 
they can be fitted into verse. First we insert pev, as is 
natural at the beginning of a speech, and yap; and thus we 
get a palimbacchius, év pev yép. The next word is obviously 
crev; and now a penthemimer stands before us. There is 
little help to be got for the latter part of the line. We may 
write Avet roAV as the last group, leaving a cretic; but no 
cretic is forthcoming. Suppose we prefix the emphatic kai, 
making «al Avret a molossus; is there anything that can be 
moulded into a trochee? The student will observe that the 
construction is not yet complete; 6 is required before Avuzei ; 
and this ought to suggest that the antecedent be inserted, 
which just meets our present need : 


a X \ > ay s \ a , 
év pev yap etre Tovd 6 Kat AuTet TOAD... 


A bacchius is waiting to take its place in the next line: 
82 éxOpas. Before this may come the word introducing the 
speech, or the infinitive if it will fit. ‘Prepared’ is pedAew 
rather than érotos, and this spondee we place first. ‘Sus- 
picion’ must be an abstract noun, vzoyia; but it is difficult 
(dua, being already there) to find a preposition which will do for 
‘with.’ Perhaps é€ may do; but neither this nor pera 
looks right. Remember how fond the Greek language is of 
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negatives, and you will soon think of ov« avev (or arep) 
vmowias; which with the necessary «ai, and a little adjust- 
ment, takes shape thus: 


...pédAdew Oc éxOpas Kovx vrolas arep... 


‘Our proposals’ contains the materials for a half-line. To 
begin with, BovAeouev is of that form that it may stand last 
in the line ; and though 6ca or 60’ av helps little, it is easy to 
substitute «( 7. An emphatic xa/ fills the gap. But the 
phrase may be better turned than this. The proper phrase 
for a resolution of the assembly is doxetv; and since this also 
means ‘to seem good,’ in ordinary speech, it is most appro- 
priate here. ovAevew is an excellent molossus ; and BovAeveww 
doxet is a more idiomatic rendering than the one first sub- 
mitted. A verb is now wanted; what is it that the 
honourable gentleman is going to do? Obviously dxovew ; 
and here we have a bacchius. Now prefix 7udv, and the line 
is done: 


e ~ > , ” , A 
... NOV aKkovew, et TL BovArevev doxel... 


‘The evicted tenants’ remain; and seem like to prove as 
unmanageable in verse as they are in their native land. How 
can we discover a Greek phrase which shall be equivalent ? 
There is no phrase in Greek used habitually in the same way 
as this is used. But the idea is easily capable of translation. 
The word ‘tenant’ ought to recal the ckAynpotyos who settled in 
an allotment of conquered territory; and ‘evicted’ may be 
translated by éxzeceiv. The sentence takes shape thus: 
‘about those xAypotyo. who have been turned out of their 
farms (xwpia).’ The words are much more easily managed 
in the singular ; and so we fall back on the general supposition 
‘if any tenant is evicted from his farm’: jv KAnpodxds tis ek 
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Tov xwpiov exréoyn. Now the matter becomes simple enough. 
Who will fail to see the cretic éxréoy or the palimbacchius 
KAnpodxos? Place kAnpodyos first and nv ts second, follow up 
with the cretic, and the remainder can stand last, the pre- 
position being omitted as unnecessary : 


KAnpovxos Vv Tis exTéoH TOV Xwpiov. 


I regret that, and I am astonished, because I do not think that 
there is a single man in this House who is less capable of anything 
like political vindictiveness than the right hon. gentleman. (Cheers.) 


We begin by echoing the Avzei of line 4, with either a link 
or some pronoun. Ave? rode in elision will make a good 
beginning for the line, and we may go on to emphasize zoAv 
(line 4): repeating the idea as (say) otx nKurra. This brings 
us to the hephthemimeral caesura. ‘ Astonisht’ at once 
suggests Gavyalw dé, and om may end the line. To complete 
the construction, add something like rat7’ «irev, or towdr 
éAXeeev. 

Aurel 760° ovx HKLoTAa, Oavpalw O ore 


ol >. 
Towavt €Aeev. 


In the next sentence a well-known idiom lies concealed. 
A Greek would put the idea thus: ‘He, if any other man 
(<itts kat adXos, or «i tis aANos), would shrink from...’ It will 
be needful to paraphrase ‘political vindictiveness’: the plain 
meaning is ‘to be an enemy (éx6pos) to his opponents (évavtior) 
in political life (év zoAe).’ Here we have several useful 
phrases. «i tus adAos is a double trochee ; ev woAe a cretic ; 
évaytio. a proper final; while éy@pes may be used in many 
ways, €xOpos yevéoGar (penthemimer), éx@pos etvor (lacking one 
syllable of a penthemimer), éy6pos wv (cretic). 

Turning now to the beginning of the sentence, we see that 
the obvious particles are xai yap. If these be used, the 
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next thing will be a molossus, cretic, or five-syllable final 
(Type IX.). ‘Shrink’ is éxveiv, and this at once gives what 
we want: dxvoiy (av). Introduce rote between these words, 
and the line is done. For the next, there is a double trochee 
waiting which needs but one syllable to make it a penthe- 
mimer ; and the pronoun ode may serve: 00° ef tus GAAos. We 
may proceed with rots évavtiows, and place éxOpos yevéobar in the 
next line ; or, using a more ornate expression, write in the next 
line eye dv opyjs, changing the dative to an accusative. The 
last iambus of line 10 is still lacking ; replace the object by ray 
évavtiwv twa. ‘ Political’ still remains, and the cretic év rode 
may follow next. But it will be observed that the speech is 
done, and it is best to carry it on to the end of a verse. This — 
being so, insert some phrase justified by the context: éyOpds 
wv, Say, and give it an object by making év woe an adjectival 
phrase. The whole section then runs as follows : 


\ x > s J) 

..KaL yap OKvoln TOT av 
7a. yy y” “~ °. / ‘\ 
00, €t Tus aAXos, TOV évavTiwy TLV 


7 Fe es) a 2 \ * a 2 , 
exe du opyys, €xOpos wv Tots ev Tole, 


Is our task now done? Not quite: the word ‘Cheers’ 
remains. But it may be said, there is no need to translate 
this. There is no absolute need; but can it be done? If 
these ideas were spoken by an actor on a Greek stage, how 
would he express the hearers’ applause? That depends on 
circumstances. 

First, the speech may be reported by a Messenger. If so, 
he would add something of this sort: ‘So he spake; and they 
praised him’: 6 pev tad’ cire, of & eryveoav, to which we may 
add Wodw, implied by context. 

Or secondly, it may be spoken in propria persona by the 
actor. In this case, the audience are the Chorus; and no 
Greek Chorus would so far forget itself as to ery ‘Hip hip 
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hurrah,’ They, or their leader, would say simply: ‘Thou 
hast well spoken, and we praise thee.’ This gives et y’ elas 
(palimbacchius) for the first section of the line, and tatr’ 
érawodpuev to follow the caesura (Type X.). It is easy to 
expand this by using icf: tof éraivotvtas tade, Which leaves 
just room for judas. So the Chorus replies to the speech 


> > > c An py as > > A 47> 
€U ny. ELTAS* NUGAS ") ioO €TALVOLVTGS TOOE, 
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